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The Origins Progressive Education, 
our leading article, Lawrence Cre- 
min, Professor Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Dr. Cremin 
now working history the “Progres- 
sive Movement American Education, 
1876-1957.” Among his other publications 
are “The American Common School” 
(1951); History Teachers College, 
Columbia University” (1954); History 
Education American Culture” 
(1953). 

notable experiment the use tele- 
vision public schools the project carried 
under grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion the Schools Washington County 
(Hagerstown), Maryland. Our 
Television Resource for Instruction, 
Superintendent William Brish, describes 
the first half five-year experiment now 
author the textbook “Understanding 
Yourself and Your World,” three au- 
thors, Marshall, Brish and Wiedefeld. 

much present-day thinking about American 
education. Dean George Greisen Mallin- 
son, School Graduate Studies, Western 
Michigan University, the author our 
Science and Mathematics.” the author 
“Science Daily Life.” has written 
more than 150 articles the field sci- 
ence, and present serving member 
the Governor’s Science Advisory Board 
Michigan, the Science Study Commit- 
tee the Michigan Council College 
Presidents, and other bodies the study 

Many educators feel that the average in- 
structor colleges and universities lack 
adequate personally-owned library. ar- 
ticle this subject presented our read- 
ers this issue William Ready, Director 


Libraries and Associate Professor Eng- 
lish, Marquette University. Every Man, 
His Library, lists scholarly works which 
can form the nucleus professor’s library. 
Librarian Ready has diploma Education 
from Oxford University (England). 
has written stories and articles for such pub- 
lications Atlantic Monthly,” “The 
Critic” and the “Saturday Evening Post.” 

Sputnik, Kaputnik and American Ed- 
ucation, Professor Gerald Read, Kent 
State University, discusses many phases 
Soviet Dr. Read Executive 
Second Vice-President Kappa Delta Pi. 
also Secretary-Treasurer the Com- 
parative Education Society. has been re- 
sponsible for setting field trips for the 
Comparative Education Society Western 
European countries, South America, Russia, 
Japan and Korea. His article based per- 
sonal observations the Russian Schools 
1958. 

Dr. Max Marshall, who has been 
frequent contributor THE 
presents The Questionnaire Com- 
plex. Professor Bacteriology the 
School Medicine the University 
widely discussions problems higher 

The article Ten Mile Boy true story. 
Jesse Stuart, nationally known writer who 
the author almost score books, has 
been frequent contributor our 
His “The Thread that Runs True” was 
selected the National Education Associa- 
tion the best book education published 
1949. the result heart attack, 
was confined his bed for almost year, 
during which wrote remarkable volume 
“The Year Rebirth.” 

Desegregation the schools has been 
subject the news for some years, Light 

(Continued page 256) 
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Lawrence CREMIN 


1890’s saw the rise vigor- 
ous and pervasive reform move- 
ment American education. The move- 
ment was essentially pluralistic, compre- 
hending remarkable diversity peda- 
gogical protest and innovation. the 
spirited revolt against formalism phi- 
losophy, psychology, and the social sci- 
ences. the cities was but one facet 
wider program municipal clean- 
and reform. Among farmers be- 
came the crux moderate, liberal al- 
ternative radical agrarianism. was 
the same time the “social education” 
demanded urban settlement workers, 
the “schooling for country life” de- 
manded rural publicists, the voca- 
tional training demanded business- 
men’s associations and labor unions 
alike, and the new techniques instruc- 
tion demanded avant-garde peda- 
gogues. embraced the kindergartens 

This essay, slightly different form, was 
delivered paper the joint meeting the 
History Education Society and the American 


Historical Association Washington, D.C., De- 
cember 28, 1958. 


Saint Louis and the State University 
Wisconsin, venerable Harvard and 
arriviste New York normal school 
named Teachers College, Columbia 
University. enlisted parents and 
teachers, starry-eyed crusaders and hard- 
headed politicians. And less than two 
generations transformed the character 
the American school. 


Like other social movements the 
era, this one began protest. One 
glance the schools the nineties was 
enough sharpen the good intentions 
any worthy reformer. For all its 
much-vaunted statistical success, the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse was study con- 
trast. Everywhere, mundane problems 
students, teachers, classrooms, and 
dollars had become overwhelming. 
Rural schools, built during the educa- 
tional renaissance the and 
had been allowed fall into disrepair 
and disrepute. Cut off from the peda- 
gogical mainstream and frequently beset 
problems rural decline, they re- 
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mained ungraded and poorly taught. 
Recitations averaged ten minutes per 
subject per class and untrained teachers 
continued concentrate “the same 
old drill the same old readers.” Mc- 
Guffey had been good enough for 
mother and dad; would certainly 
for the youngsters. 

the cities, problems skyrocketing 
enrollments were compounded host 
other issues. schoo] buildings badly 
lighted, poorly heated, frequently un- 
sanitary, and bursting the seams, 
young immigrants from dozen differ- 
ent countries swelled the tide newly 
arriving farm children. Superintendents 
spoke hopefully reducing class size 
sixty per teacher, but the hope was most 
often pious one. Little wonder that 
mechanical efficiency reigned supreme. 
needed elaborate philosophical 
justifications; was simply the basis 

school budgets mounted, politicians 
were quick recognize one more 
tive source extra income. the con- 
tinuing consolidation hamlets into vil- 
lages, villages into towns, and towns into 
cities, school boards grew fifty, sev- 
enty, indeed, more than hundred 
members. Responsibility being difficult 
define, corruption reared its ugly—if 
familiar—head. Teaching and adminis- 
trative posts were bought and sold; 
school buildings—like city halls and pub- 
credibly expensive build; and politics 
pervaded everything from the letting 
textbook contracts the appointment 
school superintendents. short, the 
school system, like every other organ 
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the urban body politic, was having its 
growing pains. 

sure, individual schoolmen and 
publicists had for twenty years been cry- 
ing out against these unspeakable condi- 
tions. Francis Parker, called 
Dewey the father progressive educa- 
tion, had undertaken the reform the 
Quincy, Massachusetts schools early 
1875; and while himself had made 
little effort publicize the work, the 
“Quincy System” had attracted national 
—indeed worldwide—interest. Follow- 
ing upon the revelations the Russian 
system technical instruction the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
1876, businessmen New York, Saint 
Louis, and Chicago had sharply criti- 
cized the narrow intellectual emphases 
the secondary school program, de- 
manding central place for manual 
training and vocational education. And 
early Grange convention was com- 
plete without its resolutions deploring 
the lack practical agricultural training 
the rural schools and colleges. Yet 
one has the sense that pedagogical pro- 
test during the seventies and eighties 
was local, intermittent, and frequently 
innocuous. contrast the nineties 
brought nationwide torrent criti- 
cism, innovation, and reform which soon 
took all the earmarks social 
movement. this movement that 
marks the beginning progressive edu- 
cation America; and when its ideas, 
its assumptions, and its central figures 
are examined, turns out nothing 
less than the educational phase Amer- 
ican progressivism writ large. 

Consider for moment merely few 
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the many themes educational pro- 
test sounded during the nineties and the 
two decades immediately thereafter. 
first glance one simply perceives chorus 
voices loudly demanding that the 
school more. Proponents voca- 
tional education, for example, contended 
that under the modern factory system, 
apprenticeship had deteriorated into 
haphazard arrangement which mas- 
ters longer cared teach, which 
boys were unready accept prolonged 
periods indenture, and hence, 
which child labor had become exploitive 
rather than educative. Owing the 
modern subdivision labor, the argu- 
ment continued, the workshop was 
longer the best place learn trade. 
Schools would have assume the clas- 
sical functions apprenticeship. 

There was similar pressure from set- 
tlement workers, sensitive the peda- 
gogical vacuums created broken 
homes and working parents, compel- 
lingly aware the education the 
streets, and deeply convinced the need 
for school programs domestic science, 
manual arts, and child care. was all 
well and good for beleaguered boards 
education protest that schools could 
not everything, that teachers had not 
been trained, that money was not avail- 
able. The settlement workers simply 
kept talking high-flown phrases about 
popular need, public welfare, and social 
reform. 

Then there were the immigrants—the 
millions who crowded the teeming ghet- 
tos New York, Chicago, and Boston. 
They would have Americanized, 
process which appeared simpler nativ- 
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ist orators than the slum teachers who 
found themselves giving hundreds 
baths each week. Being American was 
more than matter mouthing Mc- 
Guffey, they found; and although the 
syllabi said nothing about baths, there 
were the children and there were the 
lice. Little wonder that protests about 
the irrelevance education multiplied 
and pedagogical tracts began discuss 
health, citizenship, and family living 
along with reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 

Now note the common line argu- 
ment running through these criticisms: 
educational functions traditionally car- 
ried family, neighborhood, 
shop are longer being performed; 
somehow they must get done; like 
not, the school must take them on. 

The classic statement this notion 
the school institution was, 
course, John Dewey’s little tract, 
School and Society. Surveying the peda- 
gogical scene 1899 and attempting 
make sense the parents his 
Laboratory School, Dewey laid the fer- 
ment education squarely the feet 
industrialism. Society, contended 
Platonic terms, educates. Behind the 
older agrarian society lay the time-hon- 
ored education the agrarian household 
and neighborhood, where every young- 
ster shared meaningful work and 
where the entire industrial process stood 
revealed any observant child. “We 
cannot overlook the factors discipline 
and character-building involved 
this kind life Dewey contended; 
“we cannot overlook the importance for 
educational purposes the close and 
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intimate acquaintance got with nature 
first hand, with real things and mater- 
ials, with the actual processes their 
manipulation, and the knowledge 
their social necessities and 

But social life, Dewey continued, had 
change under the impact industrial- 
ism. “If our education have any 
meaning for life, must pass through 
equally complete transformation.” 
And what would the nature this 
transformation? The school would have 
assume all the educative aspects 
traditional agrarian life. “It remains but 
organize all these factors,” Dewey 
concluded, “to appreciate them their 
fulness meaning, and put the ideas 
and ideals involved into complete, un- 
compromising possession our school 
system. this means make each 
one our schools embryonic com- 
munity life, active with types occupa- 
tions that reflect the life the larger 
society and permeated throughout with 
the spirit art, history, and science. 
When the school introduces and trains 
each child society into membership 
within such little community, saturat- 
ing him with the spirit service, and 
providing him with the instruments 
effective self-direction, shall have the 
deepest and best guaranty larger 
society which worthy, lovely, and har- 

There more here, course, than 
the simple demand that the school 
broaden its offering; more, too, than 


*John Dewey, The School and Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, 1915, pp. 7-8. 
pp. 27-28. 
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what Morton White has accurately per- 
ceived “revolt against formalism.” 
Dewey’s passage really provides the key 
what was progressive about progres- 
sive education. Recall that Dewey’s “em- 
bryonic community” was reflect the 
life the larger society, thereby remov- 
ing the curse saw the older educa- 
tion, isolation from reality. But even 
more important, Dewey’s “embryonic 
community” was improve the life 
the larger society making more 
“worthy, lovely and harmonious.” The 
school really cast here fundamen- 
tal lever social change; for soon 
“worthy, lovely, and harmonious” are 
defined, educational theory—once more 
Platonic terms—becomes for all in- 
tents and purposes political theory, and 
the educator inevitably cast into the 
struggle for social reform. 

Dewey was neither the first nor the 
only one effect the transformation. 
Social settlement workers throughout 
the nineties had been preaching the doc- 
trine social uplift through education. 
True, many them had been sharp and 
uncompromising their attack “the 
malefactors great wealth.” But their 
deeper plaint, seems me, was what 
Morton Grodzins had aptly called “the 
gemeinschaft grouse”: the cry that in- 
dustrialism had dissolved the fabric 
community leaving alienation 
wake, and that this ultimately had 
caused the deterioration life the 
slum. Such reasoning had led them in- 
evitably seek solutions through edu- 
cation well politics; hence, their 
assumption that sharing their 
edge and ideals with the underprivileged 
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they could lead the rebuilding 
the community and thereby release the 
forces social alleviation. 

Settlement workers talked terms 
neighborhood regeneration, but their ul- 
timate goal was the humanizing in- 
dustrial civilization. this, education 
would always primary instrument. 
Indeed, one really misses the point 
the social settlement fails recog- 
nize that was essentially educational 
institution. For Jane Addams and her 
confréres, education and politics were in- 
separable twin levers social reform. 

Much the same point might made 
with respect the country life move- 
ment that swept rural America during 
the years after the collapse Populism. 
The key figure here Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. influential leader the early 
history the land-grant colleges, Bailey 
organized vigorous extension program 
Cornell during the nineties that soon 
projected him into the national lime- 
light spokesman for moderate agra- 
rianism. With the publication his book, 
The Idea, 1903, Bailey 
embarked upon program writing 
and lecturing dedicated convincing 
the American people that the rural com- 
munity had shattered under the impact 
industrialism, that the reconstitution 
the rural community was essential 
the national welfare, and that the only 
way reconstitute was make the 
enterprise the heart transformed 
rural school. Bailey made his message 
the crux the report wrote for 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Country Life 
Commission 1909, report which not 
only triggered explosion literature 
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the reform rural education but also 
led rather directly the national agri- 
cultural extension program instituted 
the Smith-Lever Act 1914. 


The point these comments— 
namely, the 
between social reform, reform through 
education, and the reform education 
—may generalized. Proponents 
virtually every progressive cause from 
the nineties through World War had 
their program for the school. Humani- 
tarians saw education the heart their 
effort toward social alleviation. “Do you 
see how the whole battle with the slum 
fought out and around the public 
school,” cried Jacob Riis. “The kinder- 
garten, manual training, and the cooking 
school, all experiments their day, 
cried out fads some, have brought 
common sense their train. When 
rules the public schools our 
can put off our armor; the battle 
with the slum will 

the universities there was growing 
agreement among liberal social scientists 
that universal popular education held the 
key rational social progress. But 
could never “routinized mass educa- 
tion”; would have schooling “in 
contact with unified, 
and charged with social meaning. “The 
teacher who realizes his social function,” 
wrote sociologist Albion Small Chi- 
cago 1897, “will not satisfied with 
passing children the next grade. 
will read his success only the record 


Jacob Riis, The Battle with the Slum. 
New York: Macmillan, 1902, 410. 
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men and women who from the 
school eager explore wider and deeper 
these social relations, and zealous 
their part making better future. 
are dupes faulty ideas imagine 
that the schools can much for social 
progress until they are motivated this 
insight and the South Wal- 
ter Hines Page, later Wilson’s ambas- 
sador England, called for educational 
reconstruction the prime remedy for 
the region’s social and economic distress; 
and widely quoted addresses such 
“The Forgotten Man” (1897) and 
“The School That Built Town” 
(1901) paved the way for the dramatic 
work the great philanthropic founda- 
tions succeeding years. 

the case municipal reform move- 
ments, there were frequently educational 
adjuncts. Thus New York, the 
women’s auxiliary Club the Fed- 
eration Good Government Clubs 
1895 actually organized itself into the 
Public Education Association, group 
which down the present has militated 
for better programs and administration 
the City’s schools. 1898 eleven 
such organizations held regional con- 
ference New York City, devoting sev- 
eral days discussion the improve- 
ment school buildings, the education 
juvenile offenders, the reform 
school board politics, and ways 
arousing public interest education. The 
meetings were filled with familiar fig- 
ures the municipal reform movements 
the time. 


Albion Small, “The Demands Sociology 
upon Pedagogy,” American Journal So- 
Vol. (1897), 851. 


the state level, Wisconsin during 
the Follette era provides classic ex- 
ample the marriage between political 
and educational reform. There were 
notable advances elementary and sec- 
ondary education beginning the nine- 
ties, and 1910 the schools Me- 
nomonie and Milwaukee had become 
pedagogical showplaces the nation. 
Yet, was the interplay between univer- 
sity and capitol that really captured 
popular imagination the heart “the 
Wisconsin Idea.” “The State welcomes 
the ever increasing tendency make the 
university minister direct and prac- 
tical way the material interests the 
state,” Follette declared 1904.° 
The work Professors Ely, Commons, 
Gilmore, Reinsch, and others—not only 
their contribution the actual business 
government but the larger influence 
their teaching—was the University’s 
response. 

the national level, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, 
too much ignored students his sec- 
ond administration, serves excellent 
case point. So, indeed, does or- 
ganization like the National Society for 
the Promotion Industrial Education. 
Founded 1906 the political voice 
the vocational education movement, the 
Society superbly illustrates the polyglot 
character the progressive coalition, 
embracing among its diverse leadership 
businessmen like James Phinney Mon- 
roe, labor leaders like John Golden 

The quote from Follette’s address the 
inauguration President Charles Van See 
Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, The Univer- 


sity Wisconsin, 1848-1925. Madison: Univer- 
sity Wisconsin Press, 1949. Vol. II, go. 
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the United Textile Workers, municipal 
reformers like Henry Bruere the New 
York Citizens’ Union, settlement work- 
ers like Jane Addams and Robert 
Woods, and reformist educators like 
Charles Richards. wonder took 
the group only eleven years push 
national vocational education bill 
through the Congress! 


Other examples are legion, but per- 
haps point has been made. Progres- 
sive education began part and parcel 
that broader program political and 
social reform call the progressive 
movement. Contrary the prevalent 
popular notion that John Dewey in- 
vented and inveigled the American 
people into accepting it; contrary also 
widespread misconception that there 
wasn’t any such thing until the advent 
the Progressive Education Association 
1919, progressive education had its ori- 
gins during the quarter-century before 
World War effort cast the 
school fundamental lever social 
and political reform. began many- 
sided revolt against pedagogical formal- 
ism and inequity, but was always more 
than this; for essentially viewed edu- 
cation adjunct politics realiz- 
ing the promise American life. 

grasp this relationship between 
progressive education and progressivism 
sharpen significantly our under- 
standing both. the one hand ex- 
tends our comprehension the progres- 
sive movement education far beyond 
the current caricature the Bohemian 
school where the children run wild 
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orgies Freud-inspired freedom. While 
one can find the seeds such romanti- 
cism the nineties, patently unjust 
great deal tough-minded peda- 
gogical thinking contend that the car- 
icature sums the movement. 

the other hand, sense the rela- 
tionship between progressivism and pro- 
gressive education provides new insight 
into the meaning progressivism itself. 
Richard Hofstadter has observed that 
the Progressive mind was characteristi- 
cally journalistic mind, and that its 
characteristic contribution was that 
socially 
One might well paraphrase his state- 
ment contend that the Progressive 
mind was also educator’s mind, and 
that its characteristic contribution was 
that socially responsible reformist 
pedagogue. moralists, the progres- 
sives might expected turn edu- 
cation; moralists usually do. And 
journalists concerned with purveying in- 
formation, they would certainly prone 
view the mass school adjunct 
the mass press. When Governor Fol- 
lette sermonized “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free,” 
meant the State University well 
Follette’s Magazine. wonder his 
friend President Charles Van Hise wrote 
that would not content until the 
beneficent influence the University 
reached every family the State. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the progressives were moderates, and 
for all their sense outrage, moderates 
take time. this much anything 
which usually separates them from their 
more radical contemporaries. The real 
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radicals the nineties—men like 
gene Victor Debs and Daniel Leon— 
had little patience for reform through 
education; they directed their energy 
the drive for political power which, once 
gained, would the source genuine 
social alleviation. But for the much 
larger group impelled conscience yet 
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form activities untainted radicalism. 
Their predicament was not new one. 
half-century earlier Horace Mann, cer- 
tainly radical, had refashioned the 
school engine create new re- 
publican America. should hardly 
surprising that the generation which fol- 
lowed him would again view education 


instrument realize America’s 
promise. 


restrained conservatism, education 
provided field, par excellence, for re- 


Although the automobile may well the end man, not his 
goal. The university should repository man’s accumulated 
knowledge. His knowledge science and professions encyclo- 
pedias and law books, but his cultural development the less de- 
finable realm liberal arts. his distinction calls attention broader 
concept the function liberal arts. They are the links which in- 
tegrate and tie together the components the whole our existence. 
note passing scene, perhaps more than advertisement for 
beer; but basic training and induced interests liberal arts can cause 
whole chain reactions started. They may emerge con- 
ment, but they broaden the scope the integrated whole that composes 
life. The acoustical engineer who knows music greater man 
every way, including professionally. The architect worth sure 
have weighed many forms art that cannot built with stone and 
steel. The photographer who has not wondered what light and how 
works and how the aesthetics composition come about, perhaps 
studying the freedom the artist with brush, may technically 
able but far from complete. The garage expert may have learned 
few tricks school, most which his boss could have shown him 
hour and probably has anyway; but may better have spent 
his time school something that will give him creative drive, 
pleasant conversation, and broadened understanding and interests. 
These forces life come large measure from the liberal arts.— 
Max “Whence Liberal Arts?” College and University, 
Fall, 
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Television Resource for Instruction 


OMMUNICATION has played im- 
portant part the development 
civilization. has enabled each genera- 
tion transmit its accumulated 
edge, beliefs, ideas, and hopes suc- 
ceeding generations; thus, enabling 
civilization progress rapidly. 

When man lived small family 
groups the process transmitting his 
culture the young was relatively sim- 
ple. The spoken word was adequate 
his society which consisted largely 
face-to-face relationships. population 
increased and man’s life 
yond the family group, his techniques 
communication developed accordingly. 
The spoken word was reinforced with 
memory marks and picture drawings 
which eventually led the alphabet, 
writing, and printing. This fostered the 
growth body information which 
resulted the invention objects, 
equipment, processes, 
that have greatly accelerated the dis- 
semination knowledge and added 
realism and understanding what was 
communicated. 

Schools and the formal techniques 
and procedures teaching came into 
existence because the importance 
communication for human living. 
child not born with knowledge 
language, writing, the customs, and 
mores the community. These and all 
other “man made” objects ideas must 


learned. Learning one the most 
important factors person’s life. 
begins birth and continues throughout 
life. Children were first taught about 
their culture members their fam- 
ily. civilization became more complex, 
schools were organized aid the family 
teaching children read, write, spell, 
work with numbers, and obtain un- 
derstanding the social heritage. 

Schools used the resources immedi- 
ately available teach the young. The 
alphabet, papyrus, clay, wax table, pa- 
per, pen and ink, and eventually the 
book found their place the school. 
interesting note that the book was 
frowned first mechanical prod- 
uct which would debase academic learn- 
ing, ruin the memory, lower the status 
learning, disseminate trivia co- 
lossal scale, come between the teacher 
and pupil, produce undesirable conform- 
ity and far more harm than good 
the educational process. 

Today, the new electronic devices 
communication such radio, motion pic- 
tures, recorders, and television are po- 
tential resources, While educators 
recognize the contributions 
many the new devices and techniques, 
they have never given them the wide- 
spread acceptance and use accorded 
the book. Such resources are still re- 
garded kinds experiences not di- 
rectly associated with formal academic 
education. 
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Television one the newest and 
perhaps the greatest the new media 
communication which offer potentials 
for the improvement instruction. 
transmits instantly the spoken and 
printed word; the sights, sounds, and 
actions events they take place. Tele- 
vision does have something offer edu- 
cation and should not dismissed 
mere mechanical gadget. should 
regarded resource for teaching and 
not panacea for problems way 
channeling all educational efforts. 

The first use television the 
schools was the viewing commercial 
programs that could related topics 
studied the classroom. Occasionally, 
commercial stations presented telecasts 
for in-school use. This was followed 
specially prepared educational programs 
which were transmitted non-commer- 
cial “open” “closed-circuit” systems. 

Open and closed-circuit systems differ 
the method transmission but gen- 
eral are capable producing the same 
results. open circuit, the signals are 
broadcast through the air making recep- 
tion available all receiving sets within 
the area. This the standard broadcast 
technique employed commercial and 
educational television (ETV) stations 
which provide homes and schools with 
educational programs. Such stations must 
comply with regulations established 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

closed-circuit, signals are carried 
the receiving set means cable. 
Only sets connected this cable receive 
the telecasts. are not sub- 
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ject Federal Communications Com- 
mission regulations; being privately 
owned and controlled the institutions 
which operate them. 

Open circuit systems now transmit 
only one channel. 
makes possible the simultaneous trans- 
mission many channels over the cable. 
This provides flexibility scheduling 
that great advantage school 
system. Closed-circuit systems also util- 
ize less complicated and less expensive 
equipment; however, the cost factor 
could changed when the distances be- 
tween schools are great. 

Both open and closed-circuit systems 
are now providing carefully planned 
educational experiences for thousands 
students the United States. More 
than 560 districts and 117 col- 
leges and universities use this media for 
instructional purposes. 


The Closed-Circuit Educational Tele- 
vision Project Washington County, 
Maryland example how school 
system using closed-circuit television 
the educational program. This five 
year project sponsored the Fund for 
the Advancement Education and the 
Electronics Industries Association began 
1956. Thirty-seven the forty-nine 
schools area 487 square miles 
are now the circuit. Eventually all 
the schools the county will con- 
nected and will include approximately 
19,000 pupils. Six separate channels are 
available for simultaneous transmission. 
Today, 16,500 pupils receive part 
their daily instruction television. Les 


televised for grades one through 
twelve. These include: 


Grade Subjects Taught 


Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
Social Studies, Arithmetic, Art, Music 
Social Studies, Arithmetic, Art, Music 
Science, Arithmetic, Art, Music 
Core (English and Social Studies), Mathe- 
matics, Science, Practical Arts 
Core (English and Social Studies), Mathe- 
matics, Science, Practical Arts 
General Science 
Plane Geometry 
U.S. History 
English, Physics 
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Advanced Placement—College Mathematics 


addition, television has been used 
for occasional supplemental work 
many subjects, assistance remedial 
reading, guidance course selection, and 
the presentation special community 
events which are interest and value 
Although the overall program 
broad, the daily television experience 
any one pupil has been limited only 
few Seventh and eighth grade 
pupils have maximum minutes 
televised instruction each day. All 
the others receive maximum min- 
utes daily. 

Washington County, many 
school systems, planning for the use 
television the educational program be- 
gan with initial workshop which 
teachers, principals, and supervisory per- 
sonnel could exchange ideas about tele- 
vized instruction. The six weeks’ work- 
shop was held the summer 1956 
for this purpose. After several days 
discussion, the workshop participants 
realized that they were analyzing the 
learning process and had been talking 
more about educational practices than 
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about television. They felt that televi- 
sion could used motivate, stimulate, 
present information, develop ideas, show 
applications, enrich backgrounds, pro- 
vide common experiences, suggest activi- 
ties, and challenge pupils assume re- 
sponsibility for their own study. the 
other hand, they thought television 
could not handle classroom discussions, 
clear-up individual misunderstandings, 
provide for follow-up the lesson, di- 
rect and supervise the activities growing 
out the lesson help pupils apply 
what was learned. 

result the workshop discus- 
sions, teacher-teams were organized with 
the studio teachers being responsible for 
using television the greatest advan- 
tage, and classroom teachers being re- 
sponsible for those activities which best 
could handled his situation. The 
studio teacher was relieved classroom 
duties order work closely with class- 
room teachers and present challeng- 
ing and stimulating televised lessons. 
The classroom teacher was incorporate 
the televised instruction with the learn- 
ing experiences the pupils. 

Such division responsibility 
should provide more time for working 
with small groups. With television 
possible schedule large number 
pupils together for telecast with 
teacher charge and thus free other 
teachers work with small numbers 
pupils individuals. Material 
formation that would have re- 
peated regular classrooms during the 
school day can covered once the 
large group situation. After the telecast, 
the large group can divided into 
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small classes meeting different pe- 
Such division responsibility 
provides many opportunities for schedul- 
ing various sized classes throughout the 
day and redeploying teacher time and 
efforts. 

The telecasts provided effective 
means in-service education. Most 
teachers have never had the opportunity 
see their associates teach lesson. 
Even the best teacher can profit from 
observing another’s methods and pro- 
cedures. Television makes this every- 
day possibility. The telecasts also pro- 
vide common background for working 
together curriculum planning and de- 
velopment. 


Certain observations are apparent 
result three years working with this 
medium. Teachers appreciate having 
learning experiences presented through 
television which they could not have 
provided for their pupils because lim- 
ited equipment, time, resources. The 
electrically timed reader which aids 
reading rapidly flashing light 
sequence words not found every 
school. Television makes available for 
all pupils. 

Activities too dangerous handled 
classroom situation may presented 
television. These would include ex- 
periments involving poisonous gasses, 
high voltage electricity, and demonstra- 
tions building and extinguishing fires. 

The camera gives everyone the 
classroom “front-row seat.” Pupils 
music can see enlarged view the 
placement fingers certain strings 
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keys the instruments. Physics, each 
part used assembling machine 
can clearly seen the screen. 

When pupils the classroom view 
community events world happenings 
they are taking place, “you are 
there” feeling created. Viewing the 
actual inauguration president, ses- 
sion the Security Council the 
United political election de- 
bate, the Congressional Investigations 
heightens interest and results 
creased learning. 

every community there are people 
who are able make valuable contribu- 
tions the educational program. For 
example, persons can aid pupils the 
selection their life’s work explain- 
ing their own occupations. usually 
possible for these community members 
visit only one two schools. How- 
ever, through television such resource 
people are brought all the pupils 
system regardless the location the 
school. 

The camera takes pupils many 
places that are inaccessible them such 
the site the launching satellite. 
The camera peers into blazing furnace 
observe iron smelting. Readings from 
weather instruments located the top 
high buildings remote areas are 
transmitted the classroom. 

Teaching equipment and materials 
can used for the benefit larger 
numbers pupils. Mock-ups and models 
facilitate the explanation mathemati- 
cal concepts and scientific principles. The 
magnifying enlarging quality tele- 
vision makes more satisfactory use 
photographs and pictures. Television en- 
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courages the use existing audio-visual 
aids, and stimulates the creation new 
visual 

The television screen gives the teacher 
effective means directing and con- 
trolling the attention pupils. For ex- 
ample, art telecasts, the camera fo- 
convey the idea specific details, pat- 
terns, designs. social studies, the 
teacher draws the pupils’ attention 
selected geographic locations topog- 
raphy maps. The television screen 
provides special central point con- 
centration for group instruction. im- 
plements the development good hab- 
its sustained attention, careful obser- 
vations, and attentive listening which 
are important learning. 

Television also has its limitations. 
one way channel communication 
which informs but cannot answer ques- 
tions except they are anticipated. 
Since the teacher does not actually see 
the pupils, must rely his past 
teaching experiences help him with 
the pacing the lesson. the other 
hand, not necessary even desira- 
ble that teacher directing the learn- 
ing experiences pupils all times. 
Some kinds learning result only from 
face-to-face situations but after in- 
dividual has mastered the skills how 
learn can assume more responsibil- 
ity for directing his own learning activi- 
ties. not necessary that led 
every step the way. Television pro- 
vides opportunity for pupils de- 
velop these independent skills for learn- 
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ing during part the school day. 

Unless plans are made prevent it, 
the televised lesson can easily turn into 
passive “being told about” experience 
which the class does nothing but sit 
and watch the telecasts. 

The ability communicate facts with 
great speed brings about danger 
covering great amount too quickly. 

The possibility exists using tele- 
vision influence large numbers pu- 
pils with one person’s biases produce 
undesirable uniformity the acceptance 
ideas fashions. 

Yes, television does have limitations 
but also has great potentialities for ed- 
ucation. not necessary use for 
every aspect the educational process. 
need not become mechanical substi- 
tute for teacher. The television pro- 
gram must coordinated with the rest 
the school day. Televised lessons can 
enrich and broaden the curriculum 
providing additional learning experi- 
ences for pupils. This new means com- 
munication can take its place alongside 
the book and the motion picture re- 
source for securing information under- 
standing and thus provide additional 
incentive for creative action. Whether 
television developed with the educa- 
tional staff for closed-circuit use re- 
sults from the coordination between 
school system and broadcasting station, 
the program can have tremendous ef- 
fect the school system. Educators are 
challenged explore the use televi- 
sion important resource educa- 
tion. 
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Cornerstone 


RICHARDSON 


Fear more the puma the rock, 
The redskin the rattler the grass. 
comes far less power and with shock 
Than shuddering sense that senses pass. 


Fear sickly brooding the night, 

cocktail talk standing the brink. 

Freed from the salty stimulus fright, 

Fear puny dread what men think 


Now seldom storm that stings the skin 
And pricks the nerve and scours the vision clear 
Save few unwittingly wise young men 


Who still incorrigibly seek out fear 


peril that puts power the bone, 


Spice the palate, glitter the 
the great, whose gaze turns fear stone 


And builds temple the night. 


Issue 


GREISEN MALLINSON 


The Issue 


October 1957, with the 
launching the first artificial satel- 
lite, much has been said about the op- 
timal use the talents, abilities, and 
skills the American people. There has 
been great deal concern that, for 
number reasons, much this poten- 
tial has not been exploited. true, 
especially disturbing because the failure 
ity. This point made eminently clear 
the report entitled, Pursuit Excel- 
lence, published the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, 1958 [8]. This report 
states, 

“There more searching difficult 
problem for free people than identify, 
nurture and wisely use its own talents, In- 
deed, its ability solve the problem rests, 
least part, its fate free 
[for] undiscovered talent, wasted skill, 
misapplied ability threat the capacity 
free people survive.” 

Perhaps the surprise launching the 
first satellite may blamed for the 
panic and hysteria and for the frantic 
and, many cases misguided, efforts 
“do something” about the nurture 
talent. Nevertheless, the world has been 
subjected the disgusting exhibition 
cowardice, lack faith and lack or- 
ganized leadership the part many 
all segments the population. 

Presented the Twenty-Third Annual 
Heidelberg Conference, Saturday, 


March 14, 1959, Rickly Chapel, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 


some historian, fifty years hence, decides 
chronicle the Mid-Twentieth Century, 
will forced the conclusion that 
the Russians that day achieved fan- 
tastic and unexpected propaganda vic- 
tory. doubtful whether was sci- 
entific victory all. any rate, what- 
ever the implications the event might 
have been, succeeded sending the 
country with the most advanced technol- 
ogy the world panicky scramble 
its emotional knees. For some un- 
known reason, the event was able raise 
doubts the minds many about the 
quality what the Communists ad- 
mired most about America, its system 
public education. 

clear that since that time, as- 
tonishing lack faith public educa- 
tion has been exhibited the American 
people. Since January 1958 the best 
data available indicate that about three- 
quarters the proposals submitted 
school districts for bond issues support 
operational costs, subsidize capital im- 
provements and raise salaries have been 
defeated. The data, incomplete they 
are, indicate however that the preced- 
ing ten year period prior October 
1957, about three-fourths such issues 
Further, since the “Great Event” 
transpired college populations have in- 
creased about while administrators 
these institutions have been pressed 
handle the increase enrollments with 
smaller appropriations. 

The situation has been made worse 
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the rise self-appointed evangelists, 
who emerged from the bushes and 
rushed into the breach. order re- 
solve what they considered crisis, 
they have proposed solutions that have 
long since been discredited, and have 
sought tear down what has proved 
through experience eminently 
sound, 

Apparently the chief qualifications for 
such evangelists include (1) lost and 
many cases discredited cause that they 
have long championed, (2) patent dis- 
regard the accomplishments Amer- 
ican education, (3) lack knowledge 
about and sympathy with the problems 
mass education, and (4) inflexible 
prejudices. Among the leaders this 
cult are Bestor and Rickover. After hav- 
ing listened both these men excori- 
ate American education, the writer 
reminded the famous 
“Wine, women and song never made 
fool any man. They merely provided 
him with wider stage and larger audi- 
ence.” this case the wine, women and 
song were the shortages trained per- 
sonnel and the launching the Russian 
satellites. The writer wishes make 
clear that does not challenge the fact 
that these men may honestly believe 
they are speaking with integrity. Neither 
does wish deny them the right 
speak forth wrong. The tragedy, 
however, that the lay population has 
been far more willing listen their 
misstatements and venom than turn 
those the profession for the facts. 
result, number myths have arisen 
about American education. Further, the 
behavior enormous number peo- 
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ple has been response these myths. 
Hence, the honest aims sensible peo- 
ple and even the aims the evangelists 
(worthy otherwise) have 

What then are some these myths? 


The Myths 


Myth The Revelation New 
Problem 

There seems general impres- 
sion throughout the country that edu- 
cators all categories have been “asleep 
the switch.” Consequently, they were 
totally unaware the impending state 
affairs. Nothing could farther from 
the truth. The problems that now beset 
the nation such shortages staff, 
burgeoning school 
cient finances and insufficient classroom 
space have been cited and documented 
publication after publication. Among 
such publications are the Steelman Re- 
port 1947 [10], the Johnson report 
the Office Education 1950 [3], the 
Report the Committee the Signifi- 
cance Mathematics and Science 
Education the Central Association 
Science and Mathematics Teachers [5], 
and others too numerous mention. 
These were produced persons repre- 
senting all segments the education 
profession. They all pointed the facts 
that the evangelists now claim have 
magically Unfortunately, 
these reports met with unseeing eyes 
and unhearing ears. 

The launching the first Russian 
satellite stimulated additional outcries 
many concerned people. result 
these latent facts were brought public 
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attention. There arose frantic deter- 
mination “do something about them.” 
The writer, this time, would like 
predict that similar situation likely 
arise 1972. that time there 
every likelihood that other 
pointed evangelists will rise righteous 
wrath and accuse the educational world 
having been remiss its duties 
not providing the needed classroom and 
laboratory space colleges and universi- 
ties. situations are now progressing, 
many students college ability will 
left outside the cold. The facts indi- 
cate that are train the same per- 
centage college-age students 1972 
are training today, shall need 
construct that time facilities equiv- 
alent ninety-one universities the size 
the University Michigan. Thus, 
each year until then shall need 
construct classroom space equal about 

that now available. Yet, during 
1958 only one every twenty rooms 
needed was built meet the “6% 
quota.” 


Myth The Decline the American 
School System 


For some unfathomable reason, there 
has arisen the belief that the accomplish- 
ments students have declined from 
those the “good old days.” According 
articles that one reads, students from 
the present-day schools can neither read, 
write, spell, add subtract. They are 
alleged while away their time becom- 
ing adjusted life ignorance. The 
following quotation, for example, ap- 
peared the March 1958 issue 
Time magazine. [13], page 44: 


“The poor performance their students 
has proved the educationists wrong. 
high school students are plain ignorant 
things grammar school students would have 
known generation ago, Years barren 
discussion courses English have made 
whole generation chronically incoherent 
the English language.” 


Such statement indeed provocative 
but inconsistent with the facts. 

Within the past decade there have 
been least twelve research investiga- 
tions which students both elemen- 
tary and high schools have been given 
tests mathematics, English, science, 
and history that were administered 
their counterparts more than twenty 
years ago. With one two minor excep- 
tions, the contemporary 
formed significantly better than did the 
earlier scholars. Thus, today’s students 
are properly labelled incompetent and 
scribe their parents adequately. in- 
teresting note also that one the 
meetings the convention the Inter- 
national Reading Association Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin May 1958, was 
pointed out that today’s student the 
average reads five times much verbal 
material did his parents when they 
were school. Further, the verbal ma- 
terial averages one and one-half grade 
levels higher reading difficulty. 


Myth The Educational Regression 
the Talented Student 


One hears frequently that the decline 
standards the schools and the ever- 
increasing offerings “snap courses” 
have induced talented students avoid 
the rigorous discipline mathematics 
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and science. Thus, vast pool talented 
students are wasting their time high- 
school studies that demand little appli- 
cation. Consequently, they not enter 
science and mathematics courses col- 
lege. The facts completely discredit such 
belief. Data supplied the writer 
staff member the National Science 
Foundation show that many 60% 
those students with 150 
higher, leaving college, enter profes- 
sions the various fields science and 
technology. One may suggest rightly 
that the number students who fall 
this category ability relatively 
small. However, the cutting score 
reduced 125, then data 
supplied studies Terman [12], 
Strauss and Brechbill [11], and Mallin- 
son [6] indicate that 34% the stu- 
dents this “superior” category enter 
science and technology graduation 
from college. When one considers that 
the number persons employed the 
scientific and technological professions 
make somewhat less than 20% all 
professional persons, then does seem 
that science and technology are getting 
their share the talented. 

The real tragedy, however, rests else- 
where. the “educable” group 
100-125) who complete college, data 
yet incomplete suggest that about 
enter the fields science and technology 
graduation. Yet, the size this pool 
personnel far greater than the size 
the “talented pool.” 


Myth Science for the Talented Only 


every hand when one speaks 
talented students the general impression 
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given that they represent truly fer- 
tile field for the development person- 
nel for occupations science and tech- 
nology. However, talent science and 
mathematics too often considered 
synonomous with high intelligence 
score. Such beliefs are some extent 
true. Yet, psychological studies show 
that many persons with high intelligence 
scores have aptitude whatsoever for 
these fields. Even more disturbing 
that students with average slightly 
better than average ability are generally 
scorned lacking potential for success 
science and mathematics. Facts now 
accumulating seem suggest that vast 
numbers this group have tremendous 
potential for science and mathematics 
and are being lost through the ill-ad- 
vised attitudes the recruiters, many 
whom are scientists and mathemati- 
cians. For example, data collected 
Strauss and Brechbill [11] and Mallin- 
son [6] point out that many persons who 
have intelligence quotients less than 
115 have achieved eminence the scien- 
tific fields. Further, the studies Pelz 
[7] involving the social motivation 
scientists and engineers point out that 
factors other than intelligence have great 
influence productivity the fields 
science and engineering. fact, the data 
suggest that once such specialist ac- 
climated his job, his productivity, 
group, bears little relationship his 
intelligence. Yet, nearly all the sug- 
gestions for increasing the supply 
technically-trained personnel emphasize 
the need for recruiting more talented 
students. can easily computed that 


all the students with I.Q.’s 125 not 
now entering science and technology 
were recruited, the number avail- 
able would meet less than 20% the 
estimated needs. Thus, the needs for 
these specialized personnel must met 
the “less talented pool” which has 
shown itself many cases far 
more talented than the “more talented 
pool.” 


Myth The Eminence the Private 
School 


expounded from time 
time the interesting philosophy that the 
heterogeneity found public-school sys- 
tems discourages the pursuit excel- 
lence. People point out that impos- 
sible educate the superior student 
satisfactorily when forced live 
environment with “all the other 
kinds people.” This eminently 
reasonable conclusion but one that 
completely unsupported the facts. 
The publication, College Board Scores, 
No. Chapter pp. 37-43 [1] con- 
tains tables that fail support the su- 
periority the independent private 
school over the public school. The infor- 
mation given these tables shows that 
the SAT Verbal and Mathematical 
scores, candidates from public schools 
outscored those 
schools 470 446 and 484 456 re- 
spectively. other tables public school 
candidates outscored those from inde- 
Achievement Tests: Social Studies, Ger- 
man Reading, Latin Reading, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Intermediate Mathema- 
tics, and Advanced Mathematics. 
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Aptitude Tests dealing with Spatial Re- 
lations and Pre-Engineering Science 
Comprehension, public school candidates 
outscored their independent counterparts 
529 520 and 524 465 respec- 
tively. 

Further confirmation these findings 
found College Board Scores, No. 
113-9 [2]. 

was interesting note that, 
far intelligence scores were concerned, 
students from independent and private 
schools scored slightly higher than those 
from public. There was, course, 
great outcry about the findings this 
report. However, the findings were sup- 
ported the findings another re- 
search study published Lathrop and 
Kieffer the January 1959 issue 
Clearing House, [4]. this study, 
which was undertaken Iowa State 
University, 100 students were involved, 
them being private-school gradu- 
ates who were paired with public- 
school graduates. All aspects their 
records during their careers lowa 
State University were compared. Among 
the significant findings were that the 
graduates from public-high schools en- 
joyed greater measure academic suc- 
cess terms grade-point average than 
did the graduates 
schools. Further, the drop-out and trans- 
fer percentage graduates from pri- 
vate high schools was greater than that 
graduates public high schools. Even 
more interesting, three times many 
students from the public schools had 
emphasized mathematics and science 
their high school programs had stu- 
dents from private schools. The author 
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wishes emphasize that there 
criticism, direct implied, private 
high schools. does wish indicate, 
however, that one cannot disparage the 
quality the public high school without 
also disparaging the quality the pri- 
vate high school. 


There has arisen also cult that sug- 
gests that vast flow money will pro- 
vide the means for reaching immedi- 
ate and satisfactory solution for our 
educational problems. difficult, 
course, prove the lack wisdom 
such beliefs. However, the idea does 
not have great deal merit when 
examined empirically. 

Suppose, for example, some founda- 
tion were approach school adminis- 
trator, college university president, 
department physics and hand him 
checkbook with unearmarked account 
one billion dollars. Suppose also that 
assurance were given that more money 
were needed, would available with- 
out “strings attached.” Under such con- 
ditions doubtful the lack funds 
would handicap carrying out any 
activity. 

The administrator then charged 
forth and, with the money, purchase 
the kind program science, tech- 
nology (or for that matter any other 
area) that has long envisioned 
being most desirable and within 
two three years. Where would any 
one these administrators purchase his 
program? little reflection will quickly 
indicate that “great programs” are not 


purchasable commodities. One probably 
could, desired, purchase battle- 
ship fleet jet aircraft. However, 
doubtful whether even adminis- 
trator small college could find avail- 
able from one several sources three- 
man physics department that could ful- 
fill the criteria within the time indicated. 

The writer hastens add that 
not scornful money, unaware that 
adequate financial support needed 
provide the means for improvement 
education. Yet, financial support, even 
unlimited quantities, will not alone 
the job, nor will with any other 
combination favorable factors ac- 
complish the task immediately. Great 
(or even good) educational programs 
exist the minds men and emerge 
result cooperative efforts “over the 
long haul.” 

one agrees that these popular ideas 
are myths, easy complacent 
and sit back assuming that “everything 
will come out the wash” and that 
“things are not bad they seem.” 
Nothing could further from the 
truth. The United States now facing, 
and for many years come will face, 
sonnel. fact, probable that these 
shortages will become more serious be- 
fore they are alleviated. The shortage 
may become critical result the 
criminal disregard for the fact that 
buildings and other facilities colleges 
and universities are totally inadequate 
provide the space required for train- 
ing the needed personnel. 

would seem reasonable, therefore, 
examine the extent these shortages, 
identify the causes, and propose some 
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solutions that are consistent with good 
educational practice. 


The Shortages and the Causes 


Shortages Professional Personnel 
for Science and Technology 


this category personnel are those 
persons whose occupations fall under 
such headings chemist, geologist, 
physicist, mathematician, biologist and 
engineer. general, therefore, the cate- 
gory includes all those persons having 
completed the minimum bachelor’s 
degree one the areas commonly 
termed “science.” Many course have 
completed advanced degrees profes- 
sional liberal arts areas. While data 
are always speculative, likely that 
least 100,000 these trained persons 
could absorbed into the economy 
every year. This would demand, 
course, our learning live econ- 
omy plentiful personnel. Yet, the 
colleges and universities are annually 
graduating less than 60,000 students 
with bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s 
degrees these fields. This situation 
has been even less favorable 
years. likely that fewer than 100,000 
will produced annually for least 
ten more years. Also, with expanding 
population and economy the demands 
may well exceed 100,000 and accentuate 
the disparity. 


Shortages Technical Personnel 


The term “technical personnel” re- 
fers those persons who have mini- 
mum two years’ training beyond the 
high school, and whose activities support 
those the scientist. Such personnel 
are usually called technicians. They 


serve medica! technicians, refrigerator 
mechanics, automatic lathe set-up men, 
master mechanics, dental technicians, 
electronics technicians, automobile serv- 
ice managers, pipeline operators and 
appliance mechanics. The arinual need 
for trained personnel this category 
may high With the 
continued automation the home, in- 
dustry and nearly every other phase 
our culture, the need may increase ex- 
plosively the next decade. Yet, fewer 
than are trained each year 
formalized educational programs. Such 
formal training obtained through ac- 
credited trade schools, two-year terminal 
programs colleges and junior-college 
programs, and organized apprenticeships 
industry. Our efforts training such 
personnel are far exceeded those 
the Soviet Union. 

The consumer pays dearly for the 
lack training facilities for these per- 
The waste materials and dam- 
age machines industry, the lost 
time assembly lines that are not prop- 
erly repaired and operated, the break- 
downs household appliances that are 
not adequately serviced, the return trips 
automobiles garages have auto- 
matic transmissions readjusted are ample 
testimony our folly for depending 
incidental and unorganized training pro- 
grams. 

The losses our economy for our fail- 
ure provide training facilities this 
area are staggering. The costs generally 
unnoticed since they are usually hid- 
den purchase prices. Further, the loss 
time and inconvenience that are in- 
volved are seldom considered. Yet, 
without doubt, the losses engendered 
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cost many times more than would 
educational program for training per- 
sons with the needed skills. 


Shortages Teachers 
would idle dwell length 


the teacher shortage since has been 
well publicized. general, however, 
the secondary schools could use each 
year between 12,000 and 14,000 teach- 
ers fill positions the various fields 
science and mathematics. Yet, the 
annual supply teachers for such posi- 
tions now ranges between 7,000 and 
9,000. 

Many these positions are assigned 
“stop-gap” personnel who not 
have the adequate training. They are 
trained teach other fields and are 
recruited staff the classes science 
and mathematics simply because they 
are the only ones available. The vast 
majority these teachers are conscien- 
tious but fail reach the desired stand- 
ards teaching through fault 
their own. completely unjustifiable 
criticize these teachers. One could 
hardly place the first person saw 
the pilot’s seat jet airplane and then 
excoriate him for his incompetence. Fur- 
ther, one with common sense would 
assign pilots such method. Un- 
fortunately, that same “sense” not al- 
ments, 


Scientific Illiteracy the Lay 
Population 


The low level scientific literacy 
the lay population almost legendary. 
probably more disturbing than the 
problems involved with obtaining ade- 
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quate numbers scientific personnel. 
general, the quality our facilities 
for training scientific personnel ex- 
cellent, even though too few are avail- 
able. However, our programs for general 
education science have received relatively 
little attention. The recent uproar has 
worsened the situation. 

The scientific illiteracy the lay 
population evidenced numerous 
facts. Every year more than one-quarter 
billion dollars spent fortune tellers, 
mediums, astrologers, and similar quack- 
ery. equally appalling note that 
each year the United States more than 
five times much money spent 
patent medicines ethical prescrip- 
tion drugs. Further, common stereo- 
type “scientist” the slick-tongued 
operator television properly white- 
coated and mustached, selling nostrums 
with pseudo-scientific “pitch.” 

also distressing discover that 
year after year, more communities vote 
against the fluoridation the water 
supply, then vote for it. This happens 
despite the fact the American Medical 
Association and American Dental Asso- 
ciation have endorsed flouridation 
being safe, medically sound, and thera- 
peutically effective for reducing tooth 
decay. The public, however, still quails 
the shouts the misinformed that 
the fluoridation water produces steril- 
ity. Few heed the fact that commu- 
nities where the water naturally fluori- 
dated (usually times the fluoride 
content artificially fluoridated water), 
tooth decay reduced ordinarily 
more than 60%, and the birthrates are 
equal slightly higher. 

all these facts are evident, what 
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then the reason for the inadequacies? 
Why isn’t something done about them? 
The answer based the fact that 
the critical age category. 1959 the 
college-age population numbers about 
7,600,000. 1961 will rise about 
8,700,000. Yet, despite the increase, the 
college-age population 1961 will 
the same that 1939! Further, the 
total population 1939 was about 128 
million and 1961 will about 168 
million, 1961 the population under 
will more than double that 
1939, and the population over nearly 
three times that 1939. There con- 
sequently disproportionate number 
consumers compared with incoming 
producers. Thus, staggering burden 
being placed the incoming producers 
provide goods and services. The tax 
burden this new group also being 
multiplied. Unfortunately, the end 
not sight. 


The writer does not wish discredit 
the aims most the zealots and 
evangelists. However, their solutions are 
lous. The philosophy “skim the best, 
and shoot the rest” simply will not 
tragic that 50% those who 
have superior intellect according test 
scores not complete college. Yet, 
some means the entire group 
superior intellect judged 
score could persuaded complete 
college and enter careers science and 
technology, their numbers still would 
far short meeting the needs for 
trained personnel. The educable, “sec- 
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ond-echelon pool” must exploited. 
The opposite attitude taken one 
the most vigorous critics American 
education when discussed the nur- 
ture those students with 1.Q.’s 135 
higher evidence shoddy think- 
ing. When questioned about the need 
for extending educational opportunities 
for those with below 135, his 
comment was, let them dig 
ditches!” this were the only future 
for these persons, and they were all set 
work, the country would amply 
furrowed! 

The pursuit excellence, namely, 
the provision maximal educational 
opportunity for all persons all parts 
the ability spectrum staggering 
challenge. The facts point out that tal- 
ent and aptitude for science, 
for other areas, depends many factors 
other than the Thus, exploit these 
aptitudes, educational opportunity must 
broadened, not narrowed. means 
facilities for training personnel for all 
types specialized occupations all 
levels. implies also adequate gen- 
eral education program science for 
persons not entering the scientific and 
technological professions. They are the 
persons who, the long run, establish 
the climate which science and tech- 
nology flourish. 

The point well expressed the 
Rockefeller Brothers Report 
ready cited: 

“Our conception excellence must 
embrace many kinds achievement 
many levels.” 

The issue, therefore, clear. Any 
philosophy that seeks educate the 
few, will only serve frustrate the 
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efforts improve the supply trained 
personnel. The facts point out that pro- 
fessional and technical education can 
absorbed persons average ability 
well those the top. Thus, in- 
temperate criticism based false prem- 
ises will only lead the destruction 
the means for accomplishing the tasks 
that lie ahead. must pursue ex- 
cellence wherever there exists human 
minds. The task will expensive and 
difficult. will require the facilities 
all types educational institutions, both 
public and private. 

these facts are not faced, and the 
sacrifices made, the issue will 
doubt. The issue doubt will our 
survival. 
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Responsibility for the excellence our schools and colleges falls 
directly upon the American family. The attitude parents towards 
learning and scholarship, the values they place upon intellectual 
achievement, and their willingness make material sacrifices sup- 
port their schools will largely determine the progress education 
this country. this endeavor government acts only the agent 
individual citizens; offers substitute for private conviction and 


stitute Technology. 


Every Man, His Library 


Reapy 


was when every teacher, like 
every other man learning, had 
his own library. The decline the per- 
sonal library phenomenon this 
century. More and more teachers are 
growing and entering the profession 
unaware that personal library should 
their diploma, their education itself. 
Oh, they keep the books they have had 
perforce buy, and they have 
office, they decorate the shelves with 
them, and they pick here and there 
such give-away bargains they can 
book clubs, set Toynbee perhaps, 
the Yale Shakespeare; they subscribe 
some magazines, and receive professional 
journals part the annual subscrip- 
tion their professional society 
fraternity. But their own library that 
they should cherish like green tree 
thing the past, old fashioned 
some the virtues that went out with 
the past. 

The public libraries are largely 
fault. attempt justify them- 
selves they have extended their services 
absurdly. They spend far more serv- 
ice than books and spread all over 
the place. Indeed, some libraries 
difficult locate the books without 
librarians running interference trying 
help you, get between you and the 
books. answer all sorts ques- 
tions the telephone, and lend you 


books all times all subjects. Good 
teachers, before they take job 
any level, find out what library services 
the school college has available, and 
most colleges, many schools, certainly 
the newer ones, the libraries provide 
private studies, private library rooms for 
their faculty. There doubt that 
school and college library 
getting better, and much better than 
was the past. But this does not 
absolve the teacher from building 
his own library, lifetime experience 
and obligation from which will bene- 
fit greatly teacher and in- 
dividual. 

Regarding the contents personal 
library teacher should buy, there are 
many ideas there are men. could 
start controversy with this article 
what books, the article would suc- 
cess; should judged upon the 
amount fury Alas, expect 
nothing save expostulations 
yune corrections. 

teacher should spend thousands 
dollars over his life upon 
brary. should use daily; pub- 
lic library service any kind can 
should replace it. library should 
much part him his family, his 
radio, television set, his car, electrical 
appliances his phonographs and Hi- 
Fi. 

The first thing: early his career 
has acquire basic reference books that 
will always with him. These are the 
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ones that cost the money, but never 
much the prospectus says, and they 
have far longer life than anything 
else can buy today. encyclopedia 
essential book. Too many teachers 
know little any subject save that 
which teaches; lamentable. Espe- 
cially this teachers the human- 
ities and social sciences. While every 
science teacher has least heard 
Shakespeare, Abraham Lincoln and Viet 
Nam, hardly any teacher the humani- 
ties social sciences has the slightest idea 
what constitutes the first law ther- 
modynamics the simplest 
formula. are aware that the scientist 
today the saddle, that easier 
get money for anything that people 
die than for what makes them live. 
But, nevertheless, the attitude every- 
one but the scientists this great and 
essential part knowledge deplorable 
and puts them false and separate 
position. The one way overcome this 
encyclopedias, and basic books 
science that should every personal 
library teacher. 


George Sarton’s History Science 
splendid introduction this whole 
field and Arthur Koestler’s Sleepwalkers 
Sullivan has written classic called The 
Limitations Science which should 
read early, and Conant’s Un- 
derstanding Science another basic 
book. There has been great surge 
popular books science which has ri- 
valed and even excelled works popu- 
lar fiction condensations, maga- 


zines, and book club choices, and they 
well deserve it. Rachel Carson’s The 
Sea Around such one and Ber- 
trand Russell’s The Rela- 
tivity clearer and more concise than 
one would think possible Nobel 
Prize winner. Fred Hoyle has become 
Saturday Evening Post contributor and 
has written novels about astronomy 
along with his fine primer, Frontiers 
Astronomy. The Magic House Num- 
bers almost lives its name and the 
Challenge Man’s Future, Pear- 
son’s The Grammar Science, Wiener’s 
The Human Use Human Beings, 
Hans Zinsser’s Rats, Lice and His- 
These and hundreds books 
like them, and will explain later how 
find them, take the sting ig- 
norance from the about sci- 
ence. They can obtained all sorts 
editions and all easily picked sec- 
ond hand paperbound form 
which more will said later. 
Encyclopedias, you listen the 
salesman, need renewed every year 
but this not so. None them are 
ever really up-to-date and any informa- 
tive criticism them shows them es- 
pecially lacking keeping abreast with 
modern developments science. There- 
fore, well buy good encyclo- 
pedia and let grow old with you. The 
best these perhaps the cheapest now 
and the older edition the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica before was taken over 
the Americans, when the mono- 
graphic articles still had not been re- 
placed the modern experts, when the 
Huxleys and the Newmans were the 
contributors. Before took over its pres- 
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ent format was the best encyclopedia 
the world. The ninth edition and the 
eleventh, now fifty years old, are the 
ones get and these can had second 
hand for far less money than current 
edition. Now the school, the institution, 
should have the current editions 
Americana, Britannica, Colliers and 
on, and should replace them perhaps 
often the salesman urges, because 
modern encyclopedias have become al- 
most ephemera, but these two old edi- 
tions the Britannica are like moun- 
tains the plains. Another great virtue 
that they possess their age and lack 
current material. One should never 
encyclopedia save for leads 
current material. When the material 
the first decade the century 
past and solid but for historical ap- 
proach learning, there nothing like 
it. The old Britannica bulky and 
clumsy and needs lectern and read- 
ing light order used properly 
but this should be; books require 
furniture pictures require frames. 

order keep fait with more 
recent approaches knowledge, the 
Columbia Encyclopedia has much 
commend it. This one volume encyclo- 
pedia product our times and 
already constantly revised. Less than 
fifty dollars will keep current Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia the library for 
decade more and the 
Viking Desk Encyclopedia further 
refinement lesser alternative. When 
one realizes that yearly for the local 
newspaper one pays out between twenty- 
five and thirty dollars and for Life, 
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Time, Look and Newsweek sort sub- 
scriptions even more money expended 
nearly every home, you can see that 
library isn’t nearly expensive 
first seems, because the subscriptions 
these are about the cost the library 
once the initial expenditure 
made. And, the books have lasting value, 
they will always with you. 

After the encyclopedia, then, dic- 
tionary. Now the greatest all diction- 
aries the Oxford Dictionary and its 
price one the greatest bargains 
the book world. new (1933) edition 
twelve volumes with introduction, 
supplement and bibliography was pub- 
lished for $135 and this lifetime 
investment. can had eventually 
through any reputable book seller. This 
dictionary our language and while 
tracing words back primarily their 
sources, the dictionary also contains vast 
encyclopedic information. While not 
specializing slang does contain far 
more information about this racy lan- 
guage than many special dictionaries. 
Although book reference, this can 
become source daily reading for 
sheer enjoyment and enlightenment. 

Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary basic supplement and costs 
around thirty dollars and will last for 
decades. Being an-American product, 
admirably complements the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Between them, you use them 
you should less wrong with words, 
and both these are beyond you, 
smaller editions are had for what 
almost literally song. 

Another book which belongs the 
shelf with them the Chicago Uni- 
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versity publication, The Dictionary 
Americanisms fifty dollars. That, too, 
originally published two volumes, 
now available unabridged, complete 
one volume for about quarter that 
sum. With its illustrations and meanings 
gives the fifty thousand and more 
American words that have added 
our language their place the sun. 


Bartlett’s Quotations one 
the best books this genre. The 
index especially fine and although, 
alas, every new edition replaces some- 
thing good and old that was the prev- 
ious ones, valuable reference which 
cannot denied its place the library 
shelf and still can had for around ten 
dollars new and less for older copy. 

Every teacher should have set 
the Dictionary American Biography, 
which again like the Oxford Dictionary, 
has been reprinted for the home thin 
paper eleven volumes for $115. This 
classic book and although falling 
largely under the field reference, 
contains much value nearly 
every phase American life, about 
Americana itself, that daily reading 
almost random benefit. really, 
there are only three large sets that every 
library should have, the Britannica, the 
Oxford Dictionary and the Dictionary 
American Biography. Nearly all other 
the books are singletons. 

There should Reader’s Encyclo- 
pedia the library, great bargain 
when was produced 1948 Wil- 
liam Rose Benet: 1242 pages for six 
dollars, and gives fine survey the 
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writers, scientists, and philosophers 
all periods, allusions and literary ex- 
pressions, literary plots and all. The 
reader will find inestimable value 
leading him into the books that 
should know and love when reads 
them. 

There are, course, the great Ox- 
ford Companions the literatures an- 
cient and modern our civilizations, 
music and art. home teacher 
otherwise should without these. 

set about which there has been 
great deal controversy, however 
rightly, atones for itself its plenti- 
tude: the Great Books collection. small 
bookcase which comes with the collection 
contains fifty-four volumes nearly all 
the great books Western Man. While 
there are better reading copies, im- 
possible better this set for the home 
and while new, the cost around $300, 
often possible pick set for 
less than this book store. The great 
virtue this collection beside the fact 
that contains nearly all the basic texts, 
the two-volume index which rejoices 
the name, the Syntopicon. There one 
disadvantage this index, all indices, 
all catalogues, all bibliographies, 
that that one tends use them too 
much rather than exploring the texts 
themselves. This remarkable achieve- 
ment, unlike any other index the world 
books, for every topic, cross refer- 
enced closely that nearly every topic 
reference throughout all the texts ex- 
plored and sends the reader delving. 
Dwight McDonald did fine hatchet job 
the New Yorker some years ago, 
and agree with most what said. 
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But, for all that, remarkable biblio- 
graphical tool and long remains 
tool and not key, much the 
better. 

The Chronicles America are fine 
set reading books although they are 
out print and relatively hard ob- 
tain and Trevelyan’s illustrated Social 
History England, Colling- 
wood’s History, Ralph Roeder’s 
Man the Renaissance, Thomas Neill’s 
Readings the History Western 
Civilization, Gordon Childe’s What 
these and many other books 
the social sciences and humanities will 
help build the personal library but 
there less need advice and guidance 
here than there the field science. 

Such sets the Oxford Home Uni- 
versity Library, the Everyman editions 
and most all, the Penguin collection 
with their catalogues easily available 
open the whole world books and 
they can had for little that 
pleasure. Penguin books can even had 
bound from England from Holland 
average cost little more than 
dollar and besides, every Good Will 
store the nation and all bookstores 
there are thousands books this na- 
ture just waiting picked up. 

The Modern Library series another 
fine set and most all are the paper- 
backs. Now every library should have 
odd books all sorts, sizes and shapes; 
maybe the Heritage Press Stephen 
Crane’s Red Badge Courage, maybe 
some old bound volumes Punch 
Atlantic Monthly black buckram, 
some Book the Month Club books 
even, although spare the thought 
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it, some these awful digested books— 
four gobbets one volume, some 
the awful portmanteau collections that 
the schools and the publishers are 
fond foisting upon the children like 
the Cardinal Newman edition for the 
parochial schools and its dreadful equiva- 
lent for the public schools. 


But, above all, are the paperbacks and 
these have brought about revolution 
books. Hundreds millions books 
are sold now, more that ever before, and 
although many them are the bad ones 
like Peyton Place and Kiss the Blood 
Off Hands type, there are still 
hundreds thousands others that are 
sold, yea millions, that are very good. 
There fine guide these called 
Paperbound Books Print which 
they are listed author, title and 
subject yet. the front table 
contents, symbols for the publishers, 
abreviations and then list the thou- 
sands titles, more than six thousand, 
originals and reprints which are 
had. Not all the good paperbacks, 
rarely even any them, are found 
the drug stores the railroad station, 
but any good college bookstore has them 
and they can obtained mail from 
various places listed the back. costs 
only two dollars and well worth it. 

Some the book clubs are worth 
joining, perhaps only get the cajol- 
ing gifts join, but not like book 
clubs myself, prefer forage. There 
are magazines like American Heritage, 
and Monthly, Harpers and 
many, many others that deserve sub- 
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scription and support. The New York 
Times Sunday supplement perhaps 
the best value the world and 
means this possible keep 
abreast the best that being pub- 
lished. 

far the best literary and critical 
journal published English the 
Times Literary Supplement London, 
England. have nothing this coun- 
try that comes even near and although 
speaks patronizingly occasionally 
journal that all should read. 

there, reader, you are. possi- 
ble, have shown, build li- 
brary that exciting and rewarding. 
Besides, there are all the byways your 
favors follow. You can even become 
book collector although personally, 
the whole, abhor these. And when you 
have the books hand, have paid 
money for them and have gone 
trouble get them, needs less will 
power turn off the set and get 
back improving your mind read- 
ing. There other way, matter 
what the audio-visual experts say, im- 
prove the mind, save reading. So: 
take and read! 
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are many them that one man’s 
mate another man’s poison. But there 
book, American Book Trade, that 
lists them all. And from overseas, where 
books are cheaper and book sellers 
abound far more than here, there are 
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Foyle’s London, Bertram Rota, 
James Thin Edinburgh, and Menno 
Hertzberger the Netherlands, and 
others, Any good library will able 
furnish you with hundreds more names 
and addresses. 


could argued that responding the demand train teach- 
ers the American universities have made signal contribution towards 
raising educational standards throughout the country. Educational re- 
search has been promoted and the status the teacher the masses 
has been raised. There are signs emerging profession educa- 
tors which position operate some ways, though not all, 
the older professions. Progress being made towards the de- 
velopment corpus educational theory which policy can 
the moment would foolish suggest that this 
from psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology, and 
other social sciences—can match effectiveness that possessed, for 
example, doctors. But world which education seen—rightly 
wrongly—as the key unlock the doors human progress, 
knowledge more necessary the fulfillment man’s desires for 
peace, prosperity, and Brian 
Lauwerys The Year Book Education, 1959. 
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Life’s Wildwood 


Crarr TREMBLE 


Life’s wildwood holds senses all entranced 

complex balances consonance: 

With ecstasy wonder and surprise 

all the tricks that nature can devise. 

new suns daily swing across the sky, 

marvel the miracles spy: 

The lily-bell with cup toward the sun: 

Amazement the horns circumstance 

That fling one the feet change chance: 

For mask patience, standing steadfast, 

That hides from man wrecked purpose the past. 

murky marsh, when sad and most alone, 

feel kinship beauty atone 

And with her, God’s sweet gift, better grace, 

overcome the errors that debase. 

For beauty pillows hurts that groan and grind 
Against resentment hidden the mind. 

When from pain’s bitter root there springs flower, 
Gold bees joy hum through that Maytime 
But beauty within the seer’s eye 

compass width and breadth starry sky: 

She lies form and shape, color, sound, 

Creating music from her rhythmic round, 

Oh, keep from the dullness churl 

That may grasp her opalescent pearl! 

Through dense entanglements briar and haze, 
Man cuts clear path through life’s jumbled 
Then sees with joy, the shoot wisdom start 

Upon the chastened spots within his heart! 


Sputnik, Kaputnik, and American 


Reap 


lence are beginning recog- 
nized and emphasized American edu- 
cation. other event American life 
has sparked this trend more than the 
announcement October 1957, that 
the Soviets had succeeded orbiting 
their Sputnik. This event quickened the 
imaginations millions people 
throughout the world but only served 
arouse terror, fear, anxiety and appre- 
hension the minds and hearts 
Americans. recovered our compo- 
sure the weeks passed, secure the 
thought that certainly our Vanguard 
would orbit few weeks, or, 
most, few months. Then again all 
would well and would have re- 
covered our world-wide scientific, tech- 
nological and military supremacy. But, 
alas, such optimism was all too short- 
lived. 1957 went its way, two Soviet 
Sputniks were orbit and the American 
effort launch its Vanguard ended 
humiliating and scandalous fizzle. The 
world press treated this abortive attempt 
the most sarcastic and ironic terms. 
The British referred the Ameri- 
can “Flopnik,” the French called 
“Kaputnik,” the Japanese suggested that 
renamed “Rearguard,” and the 


Preprinted News (Japan), Septem- 
ber 10, 1959, permission the Editor. 


Germans dubbed “Spottnik,” meaning 
laughing stock. 

The democracies had deluded them- 
selves into believing that scientific cre- 
ativity could not flourish under dicta- 
torship. The Soviet atomic bomb 1949 
and the H-bomb 1953 had been ex- 
plained away either having been 
stolen from the Western powers the 
work captured German scientists. But 
now the Soviets gleefully proclaimed 
that the failure the American satellite 
was the failure American science and 
engineering. scapegoat had found 
for our scientists and engineers were 
mood accept responsibility for the fail- 
ure. They pointed their collective fingers 
first government bureaucracy and then 
transferred the blame the American 
school. Special interest groups for years 
had been attempting effect changes 
American education. They now moved 
with vengeance and had field day. 

The American pragmatic mind, clam- 
oring for immediate and easy solu- 
tion, found more difficult courses 
science and mathematics, special 
classes for the gifted, together with 
more and prolonged experiences for- 
eign languages. The Soviet schools were 
eulogized and their features cited 
largely responsible for the success the 
Sputnik. centering their attention 
upon the Communist way doing 
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things, however, many the critics be- 
gan act like totalitarian propagandists. 
Whole groups individuals the U.S. 
stopped doing their own critical think- 
ing. Emotionally they accepted com- 
monplace stereotypes. The American 
people were manipulated though they 
were puppets. The press, the radio, the 
speakers platform, and the all were 
utilized stir the emotions large and 
powerful groups for and against basic 
changes American education. What 
victory for the advocates Communism 
find that the people one the 
world’s greatest democracies were un- 
able decide upon the what and the 
how educating themselves! 

was under these conditions that 
left the U.S. December 1957 for 
conferences with Academicians the 
Academy Pedagogical Sciences the 
with professors, directors, 
teachers and students Soviet schools; 
and with leaders the Trade Union 
Educational and Scientific Workers. 
asked myself over and over during that 
long flight from New York Moscow: 
What the real challenge American 
education? Soviet science and tech- 
nology there something more basic 
and fundamental? again asked myself 
this same question second flight 
Moscow August, 1958. answer, 
formulated after months rethinking 
Soviet experiences, now offered 
for critical review. 

The real challenge the Soviet Sput- 
nik much greater and goes much 
deeper than the merely scientific and the 
technological. The crisis has developed 
because have permitted our minds 


and hearts turned from the discov- 
ery the moral and the spiritual po- 
tential that surrounds the full 
range our everyday life activities. 
narrowed and restricted our under- 
that people seck peace mind 
respite and refuge from the press- 
ing realities the times. have 
fallen into kind syllogistic trap that 
goes something like this: 
Christians are good people 


are Christians 
Therefore, are good people. 


Communists are bad people 

The Soviets are Communists 

Therefore, they are bad people. 
Yet, was asked again and again the 
Soviet Union: Why that America, 
which claims Christian and 
Democratic nation, has such severe prob- 
lems racism? Why does America have 
the highest crime rate any country 
the world? Why does America have 
much juvenile delinquency? Why does 
tolerate mediocrity its Why 
does have such high rate divorce? 
Furthermore, was asked, England 
has such high morals, why has the num- 
ber persons under years age 
prison that nation risen per cent 
the last two years? 

America has never been able 
match England’s reputation for being 
one the most law-abiding countries 
the world. Over the years deeply en- 
gendered respect for law and order, and 
unquestioned honesty its judicial 
branch, have been the boast England. 
But today the morality the West ap- 
pears cracking and the seeds 
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cultural decay may taking root. 
Moral abstractions, expressed such 
terms “Brotherhood,” “Truth,” “Jus- 
tice,” “Law,” and “Democracy,” are 
colored expediency, opportunism, 
and compromise that difficult 
identify their operational meanings 
reliable and dependable guides hu- 
man behavior. 

the other hand, during visits 
Soviet schools, discovered that in- 
structors all grade levels were en- 
deavoring build into the minds and 
hearts their students basic loyalties, 
qualities character, and world views. 
They, too, were teaching their children 
worthy, just and brotherly. found that 
moral education the U.S.S.R. em- 
braced much more than programs for lit- 
tle children and youth. was directed 
all citizens. All community agencies 
such the family, clubs, factories, farm 
collectives, youth organizations, trade 
unions, press, radio, TV, theatres, pe- 
riodicals, books and schools were instru- 
ments direc.ed toward establishing and 
reenforcing the moral patterns the 
Soviet society. 


Premier Khrushchev’s address the 
recent Twenty-First Congress the 
Communist Party outlined the new 
Seven-Year Plan which included the 
stress placed upon morality and 
spirituality the upbringing chil- 
dren and youth the The 
Premier described the ideological work 
the State. called upon the schools 
develop “new qualities the Soviet 
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people and educate them the spirit 
collectivism and love work, so- 
cialist internationalism 
high moral principles the society, and 
Marxism-Leninism.” “This 
goal,” maintained, “is idealism 
much higher and loftier than the west- 
ern spirit individualism, personal 
gain, greed for profit, hostility, confu- 
sion, and exploitation man man.” 

spite all this idealistic talk, 
however, must reported that for 
thirty years the Soviets have permitted 
expediency, statism, and opportunism 
distort the meaning “Brotherhood.” 
“Truth,” “Justice,” “Law,” and “De- 
mocracy.” The rulers the Soviet state 
have controlled and limited contacts be- 
tween its own population and the out- 
side world. Only with the increasing 
movement persons into and out the 
are their people beginning 
discover the provincialism and distor- 
tions which they have been subjected. 

Both Westerners and Communists 
have grown arrogant the belief that, 
each within its own sphere, the sole 
repository and bearer the highest 
morality and spirituality. How long can 
this situation persist? Certainly non- 
communist Asia will accept 
Western nor Communist cultural val- 
ues superior its own. President 
Sukarno Indonesia June 28, 1958, 
eloquently expressed the feelings po- 
litically conscious Asians letter 
the New Statesman. pointed out that 
the nations European descent, in- 
cluding Russia, are claiming the right 
exterminate the uncommitted popu- 
lations the world accidental by- 
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product their own frenzied lunacy. 
This what said. 


past time for the West, Communist 
and anti-Communist alike, draw back 
from the edge complete moral bank- 
ruptcy. explicitly your task utilize the 
skill and technique your science for peace- 
ful purposes. Will the West listen our 
pleas will the democracies continue 
prate their lofty Christian morality, the 
one side, and the Communists their de- 
termination free the workers from ancient 
bondage, the other, while each callously 
prepares, not only the other’s extinction, but 
that all who are sane enough hold aloof 
from the Dance Death? 


This, then, the general outline 
our cultural crisis. must met, first 
all, with morality and spirituality 
that raised the level rigorous free 
inquiry, free discussion, and critical cross- 
examination. Under present conditions 
totalitarian Russia cannot beyond 
morality social-state conformity. This 
one the real weaknesses inherent 
the statism the U.S.S.R. today. Only 
people exercise the power and util- 
ize all the data choose between al- 
ternative courses action can moral 
judgments free themselves from blind 
conformity, prejudice, bigotry, and 
propaganda. the human being cannot 
search, discuss, and write without fear, 
how can know his the correct 
and true choice? our common obli- 
gently informed all the possible 
choices and all the possible restric- 
tions, both consciously and unconscious- 
ly, under which may laboring. 
the interest dynamic and growing 
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morality and spirituality must, 
people, struggle widen the area 
calm search and discussion without lim- 
its the range the concepts 
considered. This calls for heroic adven- 
tures friendships and great achieve- 
ments community understanding 
which will raise man above the level 
impulse that the realm disci- 
plined cooperation. Only with such 
conception morality and spirituality 
can we, people, ever hope meet 
the larger challenge the Communists 
and outreach them. 

Nothing more fatal this concept 
growth and development than fixed 
and static point view. the most 
natural thing for the mind, after few 
exhilarating years school receiving 
college degree, relax and recre- 
ate. All know what likely hap- 
pen then. avoid the pain doubt 
and confusion, man oversimplifies his 
problems accepting familiar answers 
the only ones. misses the 
strengths and satisfactions spiritual 
life that growing wisdom and in- 
sight. 

All this very important un- 
derstand because modern man stands 
the threshold the space age. Ever 
since the Copernican Revolution as- 
tronomy, human concepts have been 
changing rapidly under the impact 
scientific and naturalistic ways think- 
ing. When epidemic breaks out, mod- 
ern man does not talk about the will 
God, instead seeks find the micro- 
organism that causing and tries 
control its effects careful sanitation 
and mass innoculations. When one starts 
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acting queerly, does not talk about 
demoniacal possessions nor does try 
exorcise the unclean spirit with re- 
ligious incantations. looks psy- 
chiatry with its clinical methods deal- 
ing with emotional and mental fixations. 
When thinks the earth which 
lives, sees longer the cen- 
ter the universe. The idea gradu- 
ally seeping through that other and 
maybe higher forms life are present 
the outer fringes his little universe. 
Max Weber was close the mark 
saying that ours “Age Disen- 
chantment.” Man’s special status and 
dignity the universe have indeed suf- 
fered severe shock. Hence chief re- 
sponsibility all institutions higher 
learning help young people 
sense the larger spiritual potentialities 
human existence and realize what 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing 
Scribner’s Magazine 1900, sensed this 
when declared that man made big 
mistake failing recognize the es- 
sential grandeur the ordinary tasks 
acknowledge all honest and dedicated 
work for what really is, namely, 
moral and spiritual undertaking. Scien- 
tists seeking cure for cancer prob- 
ing into the secrets outer 
Psychiatrists and doctors trying keep 
moderately sane and 
Teachers introducing children the ac- 
cumulated knowledge the past and 
creating them thirst for further 
knowledge. Politicians functioning 
shock absorbers adjusters con- 
flicting interests. Women bearing 
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children and keeping the home going 
under great difficulty and tension. 
Laborers digging ditches for local 
sewer takes all these 
and more make life possible and 
make good and worth living. 

Unfortunately, teachers America 
all too often fail see their task one 
that ultimately moral and spiritual. 
Students not envision the pursuit 
knowledge stewardship. Workers 
not conceive their mission con- 
stant outreaching searching for 
deeper insight into the nature the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True. 
Housewives see little relationship 
between their household responsibilities 
and spirituality. 

The difference between the sacred 
and the secular not difference 
jobs activities but difference mo- 
tives, appreciations, and understandings. 
all depends whether the individual 
dedicated mission; whether has 
sense honor and pull ideal 
upon his life; whether pledges alle- 
giance the best that knows and 
commits himself larger goal life; 
whether follows with doing 
whatever does the best can; 
whether puts the center his life 
the great- convictions and principles 
humanity. All human beings are en- 
dowed with qualities the spiritual 
part their natural birthright. Every- 
thing done man that good and true 
and helpful may have within the 
breathing the spiritual. 

readily admitted that doctors, 
farmers, scientists, technologists, and 
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business men have done much the 
United States the last fifty years 
improve and enrich the material basis 
life and this spiritually important. 
Physical conditions either help hinder 
the development human personality 
that adequate food, comfortable hous- 
ing, TV, beautiful clothes, and similar 
things are all accepted part any 
realistic and well-rounded program for 
enriched living. But even so, there 
limit, says Dr. Robert Fitch. 


hungry lion not converted into 
gentle lamb when throw him antelope 
eat. converted only into stronger 
and more rapacious lion, ready devour 
more antelopes. Similarly, nothing but 
materialistic sentimentality believe that 
full breadbasket will radically alter the mores 
people its spiritual traditions are al- 
ready those the wolf, the jackal, the 


book called “Rivers Ruins,” 
Mr. Louis Halle, Jr., presents study 
the rise and fall the old Mayan 
civilization Yucatan. points out 
that the Mayan temples were symbols 
aspiring spirit. The techniques 
construction were evolved the com- 
pelling needs that spirit. But then, 
now, man tended make technique 
end itself. gloried his own 
power, his own beauty, his own techni- 
cal proficiency. Mr. Halle concludes: 

The secularization civilization, which 
marks the attainment its growth, in- 
variably followed abandonment all 
but materialistic The stand- 
ard living all that 

Can that describing the 
United States mid-century? Techni- 
cal and scientific knowledge has given 


huge amount power and has 
brought amazing material prog- 
ress. But also true that has not, 
the eyes other people other 
continents, effected any great increase 
our wisdom, social understanding, good 
will, and forebearance under the stresses 
and strains world-wide and domestic 
conflict and competition. 

Our Kaputnik has served well 
revealing moral and spiritual deficien- 
cies our character and cancerous 
growths our culture but renewed 
emphasis science and engineering 
alone not sufficient corrective. The 
great need recover our schools 
and our universities the spiritual sig- 
nificance and meaning the pursuit 
knowledge and the love wisdom. 
American student asked why 
goes college, the chances are that the 
answer will be: “in order get good 
job” “in order useful citizen.” 
Rarely the reply heard that go- 
ing college because needs en- 
large his understanding life ex- 
tensive reading the fields litera- 
ture, philosophy, social sciences, and 
physical sciences because without 
threat himself and others. 

greater emphasis our history 
upon such men George Washington 
Carver, the great Negro scientist, might 
contribute significantly larger life 
vision our young people. Carver con- 
sistently refused commercialize his 
discoveries for his own profit. “The best 
things life,” used say, “can not 
bought and sold. Their values are 
human effort and devotion; the medium 
exchange brotherhood; and the 
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compensation service.” Carver was 
really saying that, have re- 
warded for every effort make, 
will get what bargained for and 
won’t much, because the basic self- 
concern will corrupt the very effort. The 
only worthy and legitimate motive 
the wish know and use. The 
more selfless the devotion, the more re- 
warding will be. Albert Schweitzer 
once wrote similar vein. 


uncomfortable doctrine which the 
true ethic whispers ear. You are happy, 
says; therefore you are called upon give 
much, Whatever more than others you have 
received health, natural gifts, working 
capacity, success, beautiful childhood, har- 
monious family circumstances, you must not 
accept being matter course. You must 
pay the price for them. You must show more 
than average devotion life. 


This the essence the morality 
and the spirituality that needed our 
nation today. The simple demand “You 
must show more than average devo- 
tion life’—sums the ethical 
teaching Schweitzer and his ethical 
and spiritual contribution the con- 


science mankind. This devotion 


life, along with certain spontaneity 
feeling, quick imagination, impetu- 
ous curiosity, sense wonder, flexi- 
ble mind that easily intrigued the 
pursuit knowledge and the achieve- 
ment excellence—these are the quali- 
ties the spirit which, cultivated and 
nurtured our society and our schools, 
will lead dynamic science and tech- 
nology but more importantly dy- 
namic philosophy, art, music, religion, 
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social science, and humanities well. 
For these are the qualities the spirit 
which are found great men like Ein- 
stein and Schweitzer. The major prob- 
lem facing education today 
keep these spiritual forces alive within 
people and withstand the tend- 
ency for them harden and grow dull 
with age. The love truth, the love 
beauty, the love goodness, and the 
love wisdom—these will keep the 
spirit alive and growing us. For 
then that man comes full realiza- 
tion that anything which brightens the 
mind with truth enlarges the heart 
with love kindles the conscience with 
goodness spiritual even though hap- 
pens quite naturally the daily routine. 

The Soviet Sputnik, therefore, 
challenge for understand the mean- 
ing the moral and the spiritual all 
around and discover the spiritual 
within the natural and the material. Eve 
Curie tells meeting the British 
War Cabinet that took place the dark- 
est hours June, 1940. Churchill had 
just returned from Tours announce 
that France would capitulate, and after 
reviewing the almost hopeless situation, 
concluded: “We are now facing Ger- 
many completely ‘isolated. are 
alone.” There was tense and awful 
silence. Then Churchill lifted his head 
gesture defiance, looked them, 
and said simply: find rather inspir- 
ing.” 

That America did not react the an- 
nouncement the Soviet Sputnik 
similar fashion evidence our na- 
tional moral and spiritual bankruptcy. 
“Go the second mile” should have been 
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the dominating directive, for 
heroic challenge such this that na- 
tion forced into deeper, less self- 
centered and more spiritual kind con- 
sciousness. Remember what Carlyle 
once said about the miseries Dante? 
“If all had gone smoothly and happily 
for him, Florence would have had an- 
other prosperous Lord Mayor but the 
world would have lost the ‘Divine 
Comedy.’” 

The spiritual man perpetually dis- 
satisfied with his best achievement and 
performance. inspired with the 
vision the splendid thing can be- 
come and strengthens his will 
achieve it. Then and only then will 
able experience the joy the 
great awe and wonder that comes when 
able humble himself see and 
understand. This the real message 
the Soviet Sputnik the American 
people. Other than the exact sciences, 
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convinced that the Soviets, under 
their present system, can never achieve 
the larger goal free mind dedicated 
the pursuit truth, beauty, and 
goodness. Nor will we, unless 
Americans, dedicate ourselves edu- 
cation which permeated with the mor- 
ality and spirituality free and open 
society. Fulfillment life comes with 
the vigor man’s mind, from the in- 
tensity and range his affections, from 
the keenness his moral sense, and 
from the reverence has for the sanc- 
tities life which brood over him like 
galaxy stars dark night. All 
what have said best summarized 
the words written Kipling long ago. 


one shall work for money, 
And one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy working, 
And each, his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing sees it, 
For the God Things they are.” 


The secret education lies respecting the pupil. not for you 
choose what shall know, what shall do. chosen and fore- 
ordained, and only holds the key his own secret. your tamper- 
ing and thwarting and too much governing may hindered from 
his end and kept out his own. Respect the child. Wait and see the 
new product Nature. Respect the not too much his parent. 
Trespass not his solitude. Respect the child, respect him the end, 
but also respect the companion his thought, the friend 
his friendship, the lover his virtue, but kinsman his sin. Let 
him find you true yourself that you are the irreconcilable hater 
his vice and the imperturbable slighter his 
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The Questionnaire Complex 
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should often defend so- 

cial institutions which devise 
after they have proved failures 
puzzle. friend who found have 
been crossing for the past six 
months, soon becomes former friend. 
neighbor whose foibles not lie too 
deep may arouse your charity, but, 
runs off with your wife, charity ceases. 
point, but the time may come toss 
out with cuss word two. 

The reason for defense the 
political party 
(kindly fill with the party you not 
like) understandable. People not 
necessarily agree. But have mod- 
ern epidemic questionnaires and sur- 
veys. has maintained high level for 
some time, with terrific number pa- 
tients, thousands days lost, and 
plenty moral deaths. The situation 
corresponds the poor fountain pen. 
Little remains said favor 
questionnaires and surveys. The time 
has come discard them, with few 
cuss words. 

Maybe that too strong statement. 
Questionnaires are sent out persons 
who defend them, presumably. The pos- 
tulate that folk defend vigorously even 
the poorer institutions which they have 
built facto means that arguments, 
good bad, are offered favor the 
tottering institutions, Questionnaires are 


defended, the Lord knows. Examine 
the wastebasket good office and you 
will find half dozen questionnaires. 
the office suspect, the incoming mail 
should examined, however, for some 
may actually retained complete. 
The first impulse course, make 
out list questions send senders 
questionnaires, inquiring into their 
purported reasons for justifying the 
(censored) things. This would permit 
some nicely pointed questions but 
would take courage. Suppose that Mr. 
Questionnaire Sender knew just what 
was doing. would write across the 
top: “Go look the mirror, you rascal! 
send out questionnaires get infor- 
mation that none our business.” 
our own searching for purported 
reasons defense questionnaires. 
One defense used that the question- 
naires are democratic. They make in- 
quiries all sorts folk, and let the 
People have voice. they? They are 
sent those who know nothing about 
the answers, those who vote the direc- 
tion desired end, those whose judg- 
ment not worth plugged nickel, 
those who have something better do, 
those who have right vote, those 
who are flattered pieces over request 
for their opinion, those who belong 
biased groups (are 
and others, including you and 
me. make inquiry intrinsically 
legitimate, it? Certainly Did 
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your mother have any bad habits? 
you smoke too much? your basement 
good order? The People should have 
vote. That good reason why ques- 
tionnaires should defeated. This de- 
fense vulnerable. What else used 
defense? 

There other way get informa- 
tion (perhaps, then, there excuse 
for getting the information). The ques- 
tionnaire gives all fair hearing, does it, 
when words are put the mouths 
answerers, with frightening distortions? 
The questionnaire permits objective sta- 
tistical correlations analysis (ye gods, 


those who think that the laws 


probability work for questionnaires 
special class will held after school). 
Questionnaires may used too often 
but surely have their place (ah, this 
cannot denied, the amiable weaseling 
some ultracharitable or, more likely, 
some strategic soul). Why the fuss, for 
questionnaires are harmless (but they 
are not harmless)? You don’t have 
fill them out you don’t want to, but 
maybe others will (but who opens 
his mail see contains question- 
naire has thereby become part it). 

The crescendo defenses appears 
openly vulnerable possibly excepting 
the utterances the smooth and ami- 
able mugwumper. Absolute elimination 
questions would certainly going 
too far. Perhaps court law two ac- 
ceptable questions and piece paper 
for answer would questionnaire; 
but are not court. Some questions, 
put inquirer who occupies legiti- 
mate pertinent post and who meets 
other conditions, are necessary. chal- 
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lenge the principle questionnaires, 
meaning thereby the bulk them 
which defy acceptable principles, need 
not carried the last ditch. 


latest example came yesterday. 
This morning the mail fortunately con- 
tained none, although write man 
the staff came with one his 
hand. The one yesterday originated 
with group which sent only its title, 
without names. Filling out question- 
naire without knowing specifically who 
behind dangerous business. The 
questionnaire made great point 
anonymity. The introduction carefully 
says that signatures are required and 
all identification will hidden. Then 
you discover that you are asked name 
the school from which you write. Just 
make everything neatly tight, the 
senders numbered all questionnaires and 
kept the numbers sent each school. 
The Dean keeps the numbers those 
whom sends questionnaires! An- 
swerers send questionnaires the na- 
tional office. All was hidden (?); and 
does anyone want bet how long 
takes the national office report 
the Dean that No. 3487 missing, and 
have him deal summarily with the cul- 
prit? add snappy comment 
veritable truth mine, fill out 
absurdly, would you guess that inquiries 
will not made specifically name? 
Complete analysis would endless but 
sample may serve. How are rela- 
tionships with the particular faculty 
concerned? allowed report that 
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graded series single words. Anyone 
who seriously wants anything 
about such will show his authority 
and tell what proposes do; 
and then will let tell him what 
the relationships are, not merely that 
they are good bad some degree. 
The relationships are not the same for 
any two members our own staff, and 
collect mere votes our relative 
joy certain relationships the mth 
degree ridiculous. 

The sky the limit for examples. 
Take easy one. are asked 
whether not favor small cars and 
why, with score side questions. 
Flattered have vote the matter, 
having urgent opinion, send 
in. The manufacturer who sent out 
under obligation abide our 
wishes, and believe me, will not. The 
side questions are designed see how 
strong our likes and objections are. 
Naturally enough, the manufacturer 
wants make the most out the 
trends and out us. And, while are 
this example, what are the biases 
when the questionnaire sent respec- 
tively to: stockholders, teachers, busi- 
ness executives, the dubiously chosen 
random sample? 

Last week got questionnaire 
the form ballot the introduction 
series new teaching courses. Nor- 
mally approval given sort rub- 
ber stamp the labors others con- 
cerning their own activities. usually 
not inquire into details. This ballot, 
however, included course our own 
subject given outside our jurisdiction. 
voted and sent letter stating why. 
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Reasons for votes can significant 
meaningless. Since automatic vote 
for others might the same ilk, 
did not vote for them either. letter 
got hearing, sorts. However, the 
automatic vote those not concerned 
completely outweighed 
knowledgeable and negative vote. Once 
again right and wrong were distin- 
guished questionnaire, poll under 
the ubiquitous pseudonym, “public 
opinion.” 

Uneducated students remain even 
more fixed their ignorance, because 
they are allowed send out question- 
naires and tabulate the results neat 
charts, legal gossip and year some- 
one else’s labor and their time for which 
advanced degrees are given. once took 
the trouble analyze one these for 
student, for his sake. could not use 
questionnaire and did not even ac- 
knowledge effort. The question- 
naires sent between medical schools, ask- 
ing everything from what done about 
grades how many projects are offered 
students summer became numer- 
ous that bureau had take over the 
decisions whether questionnaires 
would allowed not. Psychologists 
almost live questionnaires, their al- 
lies education run them close race, 
public health dotes them, various 
branches administration fall for them 
daily, pollsters make living from 
them, and on. Probably group 
institution blameless. 

One the most grandiose ques- 
tionnaires the census, due soon again. 
Once the census counted noses and ven- 
tured little from the beaten path im- 
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personal and perhaps really essential 
questions. The list questions now 
something that should blocked 
the higher courts unconstitutional. In- 
ventors blank forms are likely 
deluded artists questionnaires. They 
try foresee every contingency and 
each bump curiosity, providing end- 
less impertinent questions which are 
filed dozen offices, forcing simple 
move that should concern one office 
become all-inclusive maneuver in- 
volving dozen offices. Recently en- 
countered man who admitted that 
was responsible for survey which took 
two years, complete with elaborate ques- 
tionnaires and endless chain meet- 
ings. started from specific prob- 
lem which called for little more than 
judgment right and wrong, con- 
tinuance change. reasoned the 
c,... must also problems. put- 
ting everyone the spot, when got 
through everyone was problem, small 
thanks him. 

From the questionnaire, the 
cated blank form, and the survey prin- 
ciples can derived which are axio- 
matic and can effective. refrain 
from using endless examples will 
difficult, but allies these thoughts will 
have plenty examples their own. 


First, when the urge use ques- 
tionnaire arises the initial move 
test the legitimacy the question, re- 
solving its very roots. The odds are 
good one that expert answer 
can found without resorting 
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questionnaire. When right and wrong 
are concerned, find out what right and 
act it. may well the single ir- 
regular vote questionnaire and 
means likely correspond with 
popular opinion. information 
needed, make sure needed, ask 
someone who knows, and ahead. 
you know the answers and what you will 
but want make appear that the 
People are deciding, not you, then stick 
politics and omit the small time sub- 
terfuge the questionnaire. This first 
rule, course, designed eliminate 
questionnaires before they are started. 
the originators can reached, this 
the preferred point attack. 

Second, the party responsible for 
questionnaire should named, along 
with complete and precise published 
assurance what will done with 
the data. This alone will eliminate 
large swatch remaining question- 
naires, but the principle transcends 
Utopian reduction Faced 
with questionnaire, potential an- 
swerer has both the right and the re- 
sponsibility know exactly what 
partaking. This rigid test apply 
your mail. should used. Who 
asking, and really why? 

Third, questions are pertinent only 
they are reduced absolute mini- 
mum and are clear every recipient 
every respect. Lovers questionnaires 
will approve this far. Then, 
exactly opposed the usual method, 
answers should have full latitude that 
the answerer can answer the question. 
Any retort that this impossible with 
10,000 blanks will rejected the 
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court. The confession that such im- 
possible the answer the protest; 
admits that the senders the question- 
naire cannot handle honest answers. 
This certain the sunrise. That 
communication difficult does not need 
observations modern students and 
perusals Johnny and his reading for 
proof. The courts prove daily, states- 
men prove it, letters prove it, and argu- 
ments over the back fence prove it. 
letter asking about applicant for 
medical school acceptable when 
merely asks for recommendation, 
suggests more than that talent, in- 
terest, and background are pertinent. 
Many have fretted endlessly try- 
ing express ourselves series 
little squares which refer score 
completely impertinent points, yet 
must try lest the applicant pay for the 
sins the questionnaire-maker. The 
best questionnaire blank sheet 
paper and proper freedom for the 
answerer. 

Fourth, questionnaires can legiti- 
mate only when they first give least 
five lines answer the query 
whether not the person addressed 
willing participate. Fortunately, the 
questionnaire which nefariously boasts 
its confidential treatment while ap- 
plies pressure insure answers rare. 
However, the usual type based the 
assumption that you can throw away, 
the ordinary practice those who ob- 
ject are indifferent. That not cor- 
rect. The blank which thrown away 
listed later one the per cent 
not returned. Your vote thus regis- 
tered and you have become part 


whatever moves are based the ques- 
tionnaire. The inquirer will say that you 
had chance vote and did not take it. 
You did not, unless you can protest 
against the questionnaire itself. Tossing 
out such protest. per cent 
addressed group protests against 
questionnaire, that major vote 
which not properly hidden among 
those “not received.” The first and sep- 
arate question is, “Do you along with 
this plan?” 

Fifth, need army muscle 
men, some bundles ramrods for ad- 
ministrative backs, something the 
sort block off questionnaires. Recent 
strategy send them through admin- 
istrative dean, for instance, 
might growl and chuck out long ques- 
tionnaire. However, may 
wheedled into farming out bale 
such, flattered recognition his ad- 
ministrative authority. The numbered 
questionnaire previously mentioned 
this type, for the administrative inter- 
mediary, who could have shown wisdom 
and strength blocking the whole 
move for his group, becomes the au- 
thority who asks and often demands 
answer. shall never forget the full 
page questionnaire the coffee break. 
Did allow our people decline 
coffee and add the time their vaca- 
tions, and down the page. filled 
out amusingly knew how, and 
answers were rather widely copied. 
But had come through adminis- 
trative office and was ordered, with ill 
grace, send authentic set 
answers. 

Sixth, need potent orator 
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show originators questionnaires that 
they are merely being bright-eyed and 
bushy-tailed committees when they 
look wisely each other and nod that 
would fun know for example, 
whether not men think that they 
have proper rapport with the rest 
the faculty. The inquirers are only in- 
dulging improper gossip. They can 
nothing about the results. The an- 
swers are predictable. Any action fol- 
lowed will pursue not the questionnaire 
but the judgment those concerned, 
and properly so. Uncle Sam will ask 
1960 whether you have washer, how 
many bedrooms you have, when you last 
moved, whether your apartment has 
elevator, and similar questions, com- 
pletely inexcusable. “It would good 
Hollywood and cosmetics folk might like 
know the ratio redheads 
blondes, pet lovers 
would find useful information cats 
and dogs, and you ride bicycle, 
you wear composition soles, and how 
many times did you fish last year? 


There are more objections the 
subtle flattery, the intrusion, and the im- 
propriety questionnaires. Seventh, 
and herein last and the trickiest the 
lot, however, the endless charts and 
graphs that are developed from ques- 
tionnaires have appearance accu- 
racy that major degree fictitious. 
graph number always looks pre- 
cise, but neither one any more accurate 
than the total error behind it. The total 
error from questionnaires 
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greater than usually shown. You 
might argue that public health statistics 
are derived from legitimate question- 
naires. Have you ever seen any the 
questionnaires that doctors get, even 
seemingly proper subjects like this? 
Have you ever noted that the weekly 
report new cases influenza shows 
smaller number town than you can 
count yourself the block? Have you 
ever felt flattened someone’s conclu- 
sion that “the majority the people 
prefer when the evidence behind 
the scenes may query from biased 
group there may have been 
against for every favor? Have you 
ever felt frustrated when ballot pre- 
sents only two men, neither whom 
you can vote for with good grace? Some 
these questions are extreme that 
questions must asked, and sometimes 
must abide dubious decisions sim- 
ply because decision mandatory. 
This does not gainsay the fact that only 
the crudest information normally 
found questionnaires. 

These words will unfortunately not 
eliminate questionnaires. Too many 
inquirers think that stack sheets 
tabulated one the world’s great 
amusements. Too many really believe 
that they are making honest inquiries. 
Too many suppose that the results have 
meaning. Too many regard the invasion 
privacy legitimate (wait for the 
income inquiries 1960!) fun 
(look those who let Kinsey take them 
Too many persons are deluded 
into thinking that bale questions, 
filled out hundreds hours 
others, research, something leading 
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prestige. Too many inquirers think that 
the mere asking questions sign 
intellectual curiosity. 

All all, too many persons send out 
questionnaires. The rules the game 
have not been written before. This list 
not complete, but start. Let 
reduce per cent the questionnaires 
zero, and make the rules apply the 
remainder. Attach reprint this ar- 
ticle the next questionnaire you re- 
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ceive, not fill out, and send both 
back. time our S.P.Q. Society can 
organize general questionnaire that can 
sent all senders questionnaires, 
along with statement that you will re- 
turn theirs when they complete the one 
you are sending. Note the patrons 
questionnaires. They divide society into 
two groups, sane men and organization 
men. would bet it. may even 
send out questionnaire prove it. 


dare not keep aloof and closet ourselves while nation comes 
its maturity. The days glad expansion are gone, our life grows tense 
and difficult; our resource for the future lies careful thought, 
providence, and wise economy; and the school must the nation. 

The modern world nowhere shows closeted profession shut 
narrow round technical Whatever our calling, our 
thoughts must often afield among men many kinds, amidst in- 
terests various the phases modern life.... 

Every considerable undertaking has come based 
thoughtfulness, the masterful handling men and facts.— 
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Thus Spoke the Devil 


And the devil spoke, saying, 

seen work the pyramids 
Built broken backs 

With bricks straw 

And mortar gore and blood. 


“You read the New World 
the hold Spanish ships 

Giving savage Incas and Aztecs 
The cream your civilization. 


saw Clinton and Little Rock 
Pitting black against white. 


You prayed, but you did 


“But come tranquil scene, 

Where green has covered earth’s scars 
Near Munich 

Dachau 

And show you best job. 


turned the water 

That opened the pores, 

Regulated the gas 

And pushed the sled into the 


“My only adversary education.” 


Ten Mile Boy 


STUART 


EFORE this past school year was over, 

was standing the corridor when 
large middle-aged Naval officer 
walked toward smiling. Who could 
be, thought. How did get 
the office into the school building with- 
out his being detained the office until 
was found? Someone, knew, who 
had come recruit our young men into 
the Navy before they 
school. made mind what tell 
him came closer, smiling big, 
knew the schoolhouse heart and 
everybody it. was positive and 
reassuring his broad smile and 
laughter his eyes any man who had 
ever walked into our school wearing 
uniform. And we’d had recruiters from 
Marines, Navy, Army, and Air Force 
the last month school. 

“You don’t know me,” said, ex- 
tending his hand. 

“Oh, yes do,” said, “your eyes 
and your smile tell you are James 
Thompson, ten mile boy!” 

didn’t think you’d know me,” 
said. His laughter was explosive. “It’s 
been about twenty years since I’ve seen 
you.” 

“Twenty-two years,” corrected him, 
for here was man never forget. 

James Thompson had come school 
the year was made principal 
Greenup High School. He’d come from 
somewhere among the Greenup County 
hills down dirt highway and rode 
one the first school busses dusty 


road that was then and now 23, 
extending from Michigan Florida. 
Somewhere Greenup County, James 
had attended little one-room school, 
where one teacher had taught all the 
grades from the first through the eight. 
Greenup High School was big him 
that time, with approximately three 
hundred city and county pupils. was 
big me, too, for I’d been out col- 
lege only year, and had taught four- 
teen pupils that year barn that was 
landlocked from autumn 
spring thaws. Now, was principal 
high school for first time, and James 
Thompson was one first pupils. 
One year ended principalship 
Greenup High School, and borrowed 
all the money could this depression 
year and went Vanderbilt University 
where I’d heard Dr. Edwin Mims, 
Donald Davidson, John Crowe Ransom, 
John Donald Wade, Edwin Parkes, 
Allen Tate, and Robert Peen Warren. 
wanted where could have 
classes with teachers who were writing 
books. wanted return and teach and 
write. When came home, was se- 
lected superintendent Greenup 
County Schools. After one year super- 
intendent Greenup County Schools, 
did not ask the Greenup County Board 
intendent Greenup County but asked 
for the principalship McKell High 
School the western side Greenup 
County where was not well known. 
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forgotten about the little boy, 
James Thompson, who had entered his 
freshman year when was principal 
Greenup High School. James Thompson 
was almost six feet tall now, weighed 
about 160 pounds, and was senior. 
first year McKell High School 
principal when got know more 
about James Thompson. His father, who 
was farm laborer, picking odd jobs 
when and wherever could, had stead- 
ily been losing his eyesight until was 
now totally blind. James Thompson was 
one twelve children. 

How his father and mother kept them 
food and clothes not exactly 
mystery anyone who knew and taught 
these fine youngsters school. Mr. 
Thompson got blind man’s pension, 
which was only few dollars 1934-35. 
But the secret here was that every child 
this family would work, and the 
mother was good worker and good 
manager. They not only worked and 
lived, but they came school. four 
years high school, James Thompson 
missed four days, once when had the 
measles. Three his four years high 
school, never missed day, was never 
tardy, and never late for class. 

Now, for the last three years James 
Thompson’s high school career, had 
been transferred from Greenup High 
School take his last three years 
McKell High School. Since lived 
East Tygart where school busses didn’t 
those days, had walk ten 
miles high school. didn’t walk 
this distance. ran while his sister 
Ruby walked. James Thompson, ten 


mile boy, went out for track, and won 
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the mile cross-country when and where 
could get meet. When high school 
boy can run 4:35 4:30 mile, will 
give most any high school’s milers plenty 
competition. James Thompson won 
all the mile races his senior year, and 
the few cross-country races were able 
get for him were his special delights. 
had five mile course around big 
hill. ran the last quarter mile this 
distance while there was never runner 
sight. played football, too, 
spending his time our opposition’s 
backfields. 

couldn’t play basketball for 
couldn’t stay and practice. had 
get home the work there and 
then had held other jobs. Just 
mention one these, ran and 
over high hill, good mile’s distance, 
carry coal and kindling for widow 
who had three small children. got 
ten cents day for doing Mrs. 
Wells says that when she paid him sev- 
enty cents the end the week, James 
took straight home his mother. This 
helped the family. Remember this was 
1935 and money was scarce item. But 
nothing could daunt James Thompson. 
and his sister Ruby could have been 
called Spartans body and mind. Both 
were excellent students. James once told 
he’d never smoked, tasted intoxicat- 
ing beverages, cursed his life. Win 
lose football game (he never 
lost track all), had never seen 
him when couldn’t smile and show 
mouthful teeth, all eggshell white. 
was the best broken-field runner 
ever saw play high school back- 
field. 
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“Well, Mr. Stuart, how this place has 
grown,” said with the same old smile 
showing his white teeth. “Where you 
put them?” 

“If they keep coming here and 
don’t expand, we’re going put them 
upon the roof and have open-air classes, 
autumn, winter, and spring,” replied 
jokingly. barely got room for 
sixty per cent the pupils now have 
this building that was built for the 
future. People used say would 
enough until 1975.” 

Then James and laughed heartily 
because this miscalculation 
for the future our forefathers. 

“You’re Lieutenant the Navy,” 
said, changing from the unpleasant sub- 
ject crowded schoolrooms. “What 
your duty? Where have you been? 
Where are you going?” 

“Well, Mr. Stuart, have choice 
retiring staying the Navy for 
awhile longer,” said. “But can’t 
retire 42. don’t feel old.” 

“You don’t look old either,” told 
him, and laughed again. 

just come from the Near East. 
get rest the States, and next 
assignment Honolulu,” said with 
smile. happy back there!” 

“What will you Honolulu?” 
asked him. 

flying transports from Hono- 
lulu Saudi Arabia,” replied. 

Then went tell that back 
1935 when we, his coach, teachers, 
and principal, had work get this 
physically-fit, high-type young man 
the Navy, from where could send 
his pay home help his mother and 
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father, was ambitious Navy 
pilot could clip the miles faster 
the air than the ground when 
was running his ten miles and from 
school. told his experiences 
flying from carriers World War II. 
Then was made flight instructor 
and trained pilots, and now how glad 
was leave the training young 
pilots and back the air. His back- 
ground and achievements, knew every 
boy enrolled now McKell High 
School should hear. 

“Why should you tell this story just 
me, James?” said. “How long are 
you going here?” 

“Leave for Honolulu the morn- 
ing,” replied. 

“Then cannot set chapel pro- 
gram for you,” told him. “Had 
known you were coming today and you 
had this story tell, would have had 
you speak before assembly. Now, the 
next best thing the Junior 
History class where have several 
athletes. Have you ever taken smok- 
ing?” 

“No, Sir, live the same way used 
live this school,” replied. “The 
Navy didn’t change me, and I’ve not 
changed the Navy.” 

When went into the junior class, 
introduced Lieutenant James Thomp- 
son ten mile boy and told his 
story briefly. The East Tygart road he’d 
run over morning and night and from 
McKell High School, our pupils now 
rode over hard-surfaced road busses. 

And when Lieutenant Thompson told 
them ran the distance night and 
morning, big sigh went from all 
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while they turned each other ques- 
tioningly regarding this unusual feat. 
When mentioned James Thompson’s 
time running the mile his high school 
days and the present time our best 
miler, another sigh went from the 
class. took Lieutenant James Thompson 
from class class and him speak 
our pupils long could remain 
with us. 

When James Thompson went Mc- 
Kell High School, there were only two 
busses hauling less than twenty-five per 
cent the student body over the dusty, 
unsurfaced roads. People walked and 
ran McKell High School from all 
directions those days. Teachers walked 
McKell High School those days, 


for only two teachers owned cars. Not 
pupil the entire student body owned 
car then. Now, pupils wouldn’t walk 
McKell when they missed the bus. 
Walking was lost art. Many our 
pupils owned and drove their own cars 
and about nine bus loads came and went 
morning and afternoon. 

Ninety-eight ninety-nine per cent 
our present study body rode cars 
and busses school. Gone, now, were 
ten mile boys like James Thompson. 
Yes, recognized him after twenty-two 
years. new generation changed 
world, how could forget this legendary 
youth twenty-four years ago, time 
now that seemed long ago world 
far removed. 


LONG FILMS FOR MOTION PICTURE THEATRES 


the production long films for motion picture theatres, the eight 
leading countries the world, each producing more than 100 long 
films 1956 are: Japan (514), U.S.A. (337), India (286), Hong 
Kong (227), France (129), Germany (123), United Kingdom (108) 
and Italy (103). Leaving out Hong Kong and Germany, whose pro- 
duction long films the early post-war years was relatively less 
important, the other six countries produced total over 13,000 films 
the period between 1946 and 1956. this total, over per cent 
were produced the U.S.A., about per cent each India and 
Japan, and about per cent each the United Kingdom, Italy and 
Chronicle, January-February 1959. 
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School Integration and Its Relation 
the Distribution Negroes 


U.S. Cities 


STEADY stream southern Ne- 
migration into Northern urban 
centers now established fact mid- 
century America. Attracted war- 
spurred industrial developments the 
North, the rural poor and the unskilled 
townsmen moved large numbers 
destinations north the Mason and 
Dixon line— fact substantiated the 
1950 Census returns. From 1940 
1950, the nonwhite segment the popu- 
lation northern cities increased al- 
most geometric proportions: Boston, 
69%; 106%; Chicago, 80%; 
Cleveland, Columbus, 31%; Los 
Angeles, 116%; Philadelphia, 50%; 
Trenton, 56%. Significantly, during this 
same decade the number whites 
most these cities either decreased 
registered but slight growth. 

That this migration was not wholly 
war-born phenomenon evidenced 
the greater inflow nonwhites into 
northern cities since 1950. estimated 
that New York City has net in-migra- 
tion 10,000 Negroes annually, while 
close whites are leaving the city 
each year. this movement continues, 
nonwhites will number 1,000,000, 
50% Manhattan’s population within 
another decade. This trend being re- 


peated other northern metropolitan 
centers. Chicago the Negro popula- 
tion increasing the rate 30,000— 
35,000 annually. Approximately 6,500 
Negroes have been moving into Cleve- 
land each year since II, while the 
white population has been decreasing 
the rate 3,000 per year. 1939, 
Negroes accounted for 10% the popu- 
lation St. Louis, today 30% the 
people are negroid. 

present, one discovers concerted 
action the part northern cities 
assimilate this American but “alien” 
group. Rather the nonwhites are crowded 
into the older residential areas the 
city, into the tenements and cold water 
flats which are located the periph- 
ery most central business districts. 
Forced live already congested areas, 
Negroes, occasionally, are able push 
through some weak sector the hostile 
white wall which surround these 20th 
century American “ghettos.” Although 
have always had colored districts 
our large northern centers, they were, 
for the most part, limited area and 
with small population. 

Obviously, this shift population 
will result complex social, economic 
and political problems. Problems which 
are now beginning encounter 
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their incipient stage. this migration 
trend continues, most our northern 
cities will soon dominated non- 
white majorities. 

Until such time our metropolises, 
ever, become nonwhite centers, pat- 
tern Negro distribution evolving 
which unique the North. Whatever 
the cause, housing discrimination the 
North real socio-economic dis- 
crimination the Asa result, one 
finds nonwhites being confined ever 
greater numbers particular sections 
neighborhoods each city. Deprived 
opportunity establish themselves 
desirable residential areas, Northern 
Negroes are becoming both the product 
and the cause slums. This form 
apartheid creates black belts which are 
often more pronounced than those 
Southern cities. 

The North, its segregation pattern, 
has found that one aspect the racial 
problem—school 
many cases been solved geographically; 
solution brought about the homogene- 
ous concentration races within school 
districts. the South, there wider 
dispersion Negroes throughout the 
city; consequently, school districts being 
racially divergent make integration 
cult achieve within the existing social 
pattern. 


effort measure and analyze 
these regional differences, the writers 
have made detailed study the dis- 
American urban centers. For the pur- 
pose this analysis, cities were grouped 
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geographically northern southern. 
Western cities were omitted because 
their small Negro populations, although 
they exhibit the same distributional char- 
acteristics their eastern cousins. 

The Census Bureau cooperation 
with local committees has subdivided 
American cities into areas called 
census tracts. Containing population 
normally ranging from 3,000 6,000, 
these “tract areas are established with 
view approximate uniformity popu- 
lation, with some consideration uni- 
formity size, and with due regard for 
natural features. Each tract designed 
include area fairly homogeneous 
population (Italics 
are our own.) 

Census tracts, thus, are the best re- 
sources the study population char- 
acteristics U.S. cities. most cases 
corresponding what planners call 
neighborhoods, census tracts enable 
study and measure the distribution as- 
pects many social and economic fac- 
tors. 

Using these tracts base, the au- 
thors found marked difference the 
distribution Negroes within cities 
the various sections the country. 
every southern urban center Negroes are 
found least 97% the tracts, and 
cities Negroes are residing every 
tract, the regional average for the listed 
cities being 98%. shown Table 
the distribution the North ranges from 
Columbus. The regional average 
percentage points lower than the 


U.S. Census Bureau, Census Tract Bulletins, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Total number 
tracts 
city 


tracts with 
Negroes 


Column 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Flint 
Indianapolis 
Paterson 
Pittsburgh 


Syracuse 


Northern Cities 


South. The writers also discovered that 
many northern tracts contained only 
Negroes, who for the most part 
were usually middle aged and the 
same sex. Undoubtedly, these represent 
domestics who pose serious 
threat the existing social order. 
bring into sharper focus the differing 
and regional distribution pattern re- 
moving those extraneous tracts which 
contain either few domestics possibly 
anomalous family two, the writers 
eliminated all the tracts containing 
fewer Negroes. The results were 
quite striking. the North the regional 
average declined percentage points 
while the South the decline was only 
percentage points. Cleveland, with 
greater Negro population than any 
southern city, except New Orleans, has 
percent its neighborhoods tracts 
completely almost completely free 
Negroes. the South 100% 
the tracts can classified racially 
Columbus, Ohio, the only 
northern city which 
Southern racial distrioution patterns. 


Number 


Percent 
tracts 10% 
more 
Negroid 


Percent 

tracts with 

more 
Negroes 


Percent 
tracts with 
Negroes 


Sociologists often make use the 
breaking point concept neighbor- 
hood. This the allowable minimum 
which older residents area will per- 
mit invasion what they feel 
undesirable group. When the invaders 
are well below this point limit there 
real challenge neighborhood 
values. However, “alien” numbers 
approach this theoretical limit, property 
owners through social and a-legal meth- 
ods attempt stem the influx. Once this 
limit reached surpassed, panic often 
ensues and most long settled residents 
will evacuate the neighborhood even 
the city itself. 

assumed that most neighborhoods will 
reach the breaking point when 10% 
the families are Negro. However, ac- 
cording Column Table this does 
not seem hold true for the South. 
More than one-half the neighbor- 
hoods have from 100% colored 
inhabitants, while the North only 
17% the tracts fall into this category. 
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Total number 


Number 
tracts tracts with 
city Negroes 
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Percent Percent Percent 
tracts with tracts 10% 
tracts with 
Negroes more more 
Negroes Negroid 


Column 


Atlanta 


Birmingham 
Chattanooga 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Memphis 
Nashville 
New Orleans 142 139 

60 


Richmond 
Southern Cities 


100 
100 
100 100 
100 
100 


The racially mixed character the south- 
ern city doubt product history 
and tradition. all justice Northern- 
ers, should pointed out that street 
frontage many Southern residential 
areas white owned; but back lots, al- 
leys, and the cores city blocks are 
set aside for Negroes, many whom 
are former domestics. Nevertheless, the 
10% breaking point seems legiti- 
mate social principle when applied 
the North: Table reveals that the 
range from tracts (5%) Syracuse 
further proof, will demonstrated 


tracts 
containing 
Negro population 
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Cleveland 
Columbus 
Flint 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Paterson 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Syracuse 
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below (see Tables and III) that most 
these “10%” Northern tracts are al- 
most solidly Negroid. Yet the South, 
spite some heavily populated Ne- 
gro belts, the simple truth remains that 
residential areas are more apt 
heterogeneous than homogeneous: the 
range being from tracts (48%) 
Greensboro tracts (69%) Bir- 

assumed that each tract has 
its own elementary school, less than 
20% these schools Northern cities 
would draw from noticeably mixed ra- 
cial population. Therefore, for four out 


tracts 
containing 50% 
Negro population 


Southern Cities 


Greensboro 
Nashville 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Chattanooga 
Durham 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
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five northern schools integration 
phantom problem since they would 
serving predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods. The net result that far fewer 
than one out five schools are re- 
ality integrated. Some cities, like Man- 
hattan, overcome the existing geo- 
graphic segregation pattern have plans 
move students from one end the 
city the other effort have 
each school enjoy integration. every 
school have the racial composition 
the whole city, tremendous amount 
cross-hauling will entailed school 
administrators try overcome the in- 
equalities created the zoning restric- 
tions real estate groups and City Hall. 

Any effort comply with the ruling 
the Supreme Court will see more than 
majority the schools southern 
cities affected. Therefore, the South 
moves toward school integration, least 
50-60% her urban elementary schools 
will have 10% more Negroes en- 
rolled. fact, with the given nonwhite 
distribution southern cities, almost all 
public schools can expect include some 
Negro students. This certainly far 
cry from existing northern conditions. 

Table measure the concentra- 
tion Negroes certain cities. 
Beginning with the leading Negro tract, 
populationwise, the authors computed 
the number tracts required secure 
50% the Negro population. The smal- 
ler the figure the greater the concentra- 
tion. see, then, that Boston, 50% 
the nonwhites are found only 
that city’s tracts. can assume that 
the remaining Negroes are either (a) 
scattered throughout 97% the city; 
(b) are somewhat dispersed throughout 
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Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Chattanooga 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Memphis 
Nashville 
New Orleans 
Southern Cities 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Flint 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Paterson 
Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 


few other tracts. The evidence hand 
indicates the latter situation true. 
(See Tables and III.) either case, 
white Bostonians cannot feel that their 
political, social, and economic institutions 
are threatened. Birmingham Dur- 
ham, the other hand, over the 
census tracts must considered before 
half the Negro population can 
counted—a considerable and significant 
difference. 

further focus attention upon this 
regional characteristic concentration 
and dispersion, the writers selected the 
top four Negro tracts each city 
order find the percentage total 
Negroes contained therein. The result 
can found Table III. All indications 
point definite tendency crowd 
Negroes into specific sections North- 
ern cities. Thus the tracts Rich- 
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mond have only one-quarter that city’s 
colored population; while the same pro- 
portion tracts Syracuse contains 
92%; Buffalo, and Columbus 
49% the total Negro population. 
Cleveland has concentrated 18% 
26,612 its 147,847 Negroes into 
the census tracts, whereas New Or- 
leans with 181,775 Negroes concentrates 
14% 25,448 its areal sub- 
divisions. Utilizing regional averages, 
one finds that Negro residential concen- 
tration more than twice great 
the North. The effect crowd more 
than half the colored race into 
the tracts north the Mason and 
Dixon line, while the South less than 
half live over the cities’ tracts. 


not within the scope this paper 
discuss the reasons for this regional 
difference race distribution, but merely 
point them out. The implications 
drawn are many and cannot ig- 
nored any serious proposal deal 
with one the nation’s most perplexing 
problems. should obvious, even 
the uninitiated, that school desegrega- 
tion the South will more serious 
problem than was considered first 
blush. 

Asa result the geographic distribu- 
tion Negroes, integration any large 
southern city will affect almost all public 
school classes from kindergarten through 
the high school. This not the case 
the North. Because “black belts” have 
developed northern cities, many ele- 
mentary and high schools will not have 
any large scale racial integration for 


some time come, unless, like Manhat- 
tan, attempted artificially. 

this era increasing Russian 
competition, the South, along with the 
rest the nation, will hard pressed 
maintain and expand education that 
all children—of whatever color—will 
have opportunity contribute the 
social and economic advancement the 
U.S. Unfortunately, the South’s prob- 
lems will compounded; for the 
short run all Southerners will have 
pay higher price. Integration, with all 
its attendant frustrations and maladjust- 
ments, will mean stepping the 
Negroes academically, and slowing 
down the whites that the 2-3 year 
scholastic gap which exists between the 
races can breached. With 30-40% 
their population Negroid and widely dis- 
persed that, Southern city fathers and 
school administrators face difficult situa- 
tions which must resolved. 

What the North? The rapidly 
growing Negro communities cannot 
expected remain contented with their 
slum neighborhoods. Unless Negroes are 
given residential well socio-economic 
freedoms, Northerners will inherit un- 
expected storms protest, bitterness and 
possibly violence. region section 
our nation should boast its record 
the treatment minority groups. 
The South refuses anything about 
and the North prefers ignore the 
problem. 

Not only school integration the law 
the land, but one the best meth- 
ods which America can utilize the 
maximum its greatest resource—the 
American people. 
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Society, Education and Real 
Religion 


CRAIG 


the three words “Real Re- 
ligion Today” bears much signifi- 
cance for whose lives are cast the 
century, and whose concern 
may that the realities religion 
made the foundation our social and 
educational endeavors. Never was re- 
ligion popular, approved of, its in- 
stitutions prosperous, contempo- 
rary American life. The seal social ap- 
proval and necessity has been set at- 
tendance church and synagogue. “At- 
tend the church your choice,” read 
advertised commercial firms our 
week-end newspapers, and the implica- 
tion often that any religious practice 
better than none. way contrast, 
has been suggested, comparison 
American and European habits today, 
that takes about much courage not 
Europe. Concerning the upsurge 
religious interest our country today, 
college and university less than 
society large, two pleas are perhaps 
necessary. One, that the interest ex- 
amined without cynicism; two, that 
examined without complacent self-satis- 
faction. “Without cynicism”: 
without beginning assuming that any 
religion better than none, which after 
all, only another way saying, 
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adapt Gibbon’s words, that all religions 
are equally true the believer, equally 
useful the magistrate and equally 
false the philosopher. Begin, least, 
assuming that religion, like the arts, 
science and philosophy, characteristic, 
though not infallible, human endeavor 
which men, the name and service 
God, seek and part find what real. 
“Without complacent self-satisfaction”: 
that is, without assuming that your re- 
ligion confers you the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth; with- 
out assuming infallible knowledge au- 
thoritarian power, recognizing that even 
the oldest, the wisest and the most godly 
have still much learn, and 
be. Socrates somewhere declares him- 
self wiser than his contemporaries be- 
cause whereas knew his own ignor- 
ance, they did not. good starting point 
matters educational, philosophical, re- 
ligious and social recognize hu- 
mility your own ignorance and imperfec- 
tion. not, regard religion, the 
doubter and the perplexed but the dog- 
matic, complacent know-alls and do-alls 
who have done the greatest hurt. 

speak now positively: well 
begin making clear that speak- 
ing religion real, introducing 
the religious interpretation human na- 
ture, duty and destiny, introduce 
dimension which cannot see, touch, 
measure scientifically prove. true 
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that the religious estimate man must 
somehow integrated with, least 
related significantly to, scientific and 
other so-called secular accounts hu- 
man nature; but the religious estimate 
must rejected you hold that the 
only valid test the real empirical, 
scientific criteria. thorough-going nat- 
uralism, for example, inconsistent with 
real religion. But perhaps the naturalistic 
rejection religion need not vex 
overmuch; for the same test and 
condemnation the work the poet, the 
artist, the musician and the philosopher 
are also rejected scientifically unten- 
able. is, fact, with the deep and 
true, though unprovable word poet, 
artist, musician and philosopher that real 
religion finds its closest analogy. Thus, 
asking what real religion, should 
listen Dostoevski well Dar- 
win, the Old Testament prophets 
well the 20th century physiologist, 
St. Paul well Bertrand Rus- 
sell. all, the voices poet, artist, mu- 
sician, philosopher and man God tell 
us, put simply, that even when sci- 
ence the persons psychologists, 
physiologists, sociologists, chemists, phys- 
icists and historians have told all they 
severally know man, the religious di- 
mension, which unique man, has 
eluded their grasp. Science can neither 
establish nor demolish religion any more 
than chemical analysis can competently 
give authoritative judgment work 
art. Religion, fact, not one among 
other levels aspects man’s nature. 
man’s nature seen ultimate depth. 
Religion, significantly, word which 
does not appear the Old Testament 


January 


and only once twice the New Testa- 
ment. the Bible, life religion and 
religion life seen and lived depth; 
taking life deeply and seriously. 
manifest what Paul Tillich has 
taught our generation call “ultimate 
concern,” that which ultimate, infinite, 
unconditional man’s spiritual life. 
“You cannot,” says Tillich, “reject re- 
ligion with ultimate seriousness, because 
ultimate seriousness, the state be- 
ing ultimately concerned, itself re- 
ligion. Religion the substance, the 


ground, and the depth man’s spiritual 
life.” 


What contribution, then, ought real 
religion making the critical so- 
cial and educational issues confronting 
today? these seven assertions, there 
are claims which one who takes re- 
ligion seriously can ignore. 

(1) Toleration. one religion, 
Jewish, Greek Christian, has monop- 
oly truth. Chesterton once described 
toleration the virtue those who 
have ceased believe anything; but 
the roots toleration surely deeper 
than that. Christians, Jews human- 
ists, are called upon work with and 
for each other. should prepared 
find ourselves agreement with others 
not our faith and disagreement 
with some who profess our faith. 
True knowledge God and mor- 
ality are not confined the few whom 
God has supposedly made His special 
favorites; for natural re- 
ligion all men may have true knowledge 
God through His work creation 
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and the inner promptings the human 
conscience; through the latter comes 
knowledge the eternal principles 
right and wrong. Jacques Maritain, 
our distinguished Roman Catholic con- 
ten.porary theologian, who tells that 
“under many names, names which are 
not that God, ways known only 
God, the interior act soul’s thought 
can directed towards reality which 
fact truly may God.” And 
equally perceptive Jewish thinker, Mar- 
tin Buber, who has said that “all God’s 
names are hallowed.” This universal and 
true knowledge God the Western 
world has traditionally recognized 
speaking Natural Law, which St. 
Paul refers Romans: 


“When Gentiles who have law obey 
instinctively the Law’s requirements, they 
also are law themselves, even though 
they have law; they exhibit the effect 
the Law written their hearts, their con- 
science bears them witness their moral 
convictions accuse may defend 
them.” 


other words, whatever religion 
profess, and even profess none, 
there escape from the claims our 
common conscience whereby know 
the true, the right and the good; and 
those who try evade are, St. Paul 
here says, without excuse. Above all, 
awareness that true knowledge God 
and morality are universal should breed 
critical and discriminating tolera- 
tion opinions other than our own. 
(2) The Reality and the Sovereignty 
God. our generation two least 
apparently opposite attempts have been 
made deprive God His authority. 
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Either, psychological terms, 
explained away unreal, illusion, 
projection, formally recognized 
and then forthwith domesticated and 
tamed. The latter God’s fate the 
hands both self-styled theological 
orthodoxy and much institutional re- 
ligion. regard the psychological 
rejection religion should note well 
again that our conviction that God 
and that God rules, not have 
assertion which psychology can either 
prove disprove. attempting either 
proof disproof, psychology oversteps 
the bounds its own professed limits 
empirical science. theological or- 
thodoxy and institutional religion, the 
question must posed: “Is God man 
sovereign and supreme?” Signs are not 
lacking that the name religion, God 
appropriated and domesticated and 
used for the fulfillment human pur- 
pose, social stability, peace mind, 
sound morality. This precisely what 
the Old Testament denounces idol- 
atry, which the creature (man) diso- 
beys and displaces the Creator (God). 
When sing “Faith Our Fathers” 
should remember that their faith was 
God under whose gracious guiding 
hand and solemn judgment they stood. 
They knew that “it fearful thing 
fall into the hands the living God” 
and that “the Lord shall judge His peo- 
ple.” God cannot appropriated 
make people happy and contented, 
give them psychological stability, nor 
even make men moral. must, ac- 
cording the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion, sought and obeyed “for His 
own name’s sake.” The First Command- 
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ment the Decalogue unequivocal: 
“Thou shalt have other gods before 
Me.” 

(3) The Glory and the Tragedy 
Man. the question: “What man?” 
there simple and true answer. 
Thomas Carlyle saw something its 
depth when said that “the misfortune 
man has its source his greatness; 
for there something infinite him 
and cannot succeed burying him- 
self the finite.” find the same per- 
ception Pascal; and our own day 
Reinhold Niebuhr has said that “the 
homelessness man this world the 
ground all religion.” According 
the Bible, its evident meaning, there 
are two fundamental and contrary ele- 
ments man’s nature. Alone all crea- 
tion, child God, made His 
fallen creature. Both glory and tragedy 
are him; not the beasts that 
perish, for imprinted his essential be- 
ing the image God his creator. 
When sins, knows that sins, 
and his knowing that sins proves that 
not only sinner. The image 
God him, though marred and broken, 
not destroyed; and because not 
destroyed man recognizes that his judg- 
ments and his actions, even their best, 
are biased that ego-centricity, which 
the root all sin. “Original Sin” 
not the invention theologians and 
others seeking either make human 
life miserable find lucrative stock- 
istic appreciation the facts human 
existence, grim fact actual existence 
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which moment honest introspection 
and self-examination reveals true. 
realistic our social, political and 
educational endeavors know, with Pas- 
cal, that man not whole, needing 
redeemer, but sinner who needs more 
than human aid, that knowledge not 
virtue, that knowledge, virtue must 
from the skillful barbarism which threat- 
ens it. was great educational phi- 
losopher our time, the late Sir Fred 
Clarke Cape Town and London Uni- 
versities, who warned teachers that “of 
all the needs democracy, some abiding 
sense the reality Original Sin may 
yet prove the greatest.” Realism 
and sanity require that recognize it; 
folly and illusion ignore it. 

(4) The Reality and Claim Moral 
Values. Moral relativism one the 
most powerful the disintegrating and 
destructive forces modern life. This 
destroyer both private and civic vir- 
tue has percolated down the man 
the street and the child the class- 
room. Has not much educational 
theory, until very recently least, ex- 
alted self-expression ultimate good 
without inquiring whether not the self 
was worthy, even fit, expressed? 
the melancholy task our genera- 
tion reap the bitter fruits this and 
similar educational theories. But 
course the issue not solely modern 
one; Thrasymachus Plato’s 
argues that right can defined the 
interest the stronger. But his opinion, 
fortunately for Western civilization, was 
minority one Greek thought. Plato 
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himself stresses the ontological signifi- 
cance moral values, and the need 
train men the apprehension them, 
therein anticipating biblical ethical the- 
ory. Now our Western civilization— 
Greek, Hebrew and Christian its ori- 
gin—is built the conviction the re- 
ality and binding force the decencies 
which dignify and safeguard human val- 
ues; common honesty, truthfulness, mu- 
tual help, courtesy, good faith, social jus- 
tice are some them. The Greek and 
Hebrew-Christian positions here agree 
acknowledging reality which objec- 
tive the individual, which transcends 
the process history. Both therefore op- 
pose that modern relativism which dis- 
integrates both moral values and intel- 
lectual coherence. Truth, beauty and 
goodness, other words, are not man- 
made; our values are socially condi- 
tioned, but they are not socially deter- 
mined. Neither the individual, nor all 
human society combined, can make 
good deed evil evil deed good any 
more than international congress 
Man not, after all, “the measure all 
things”; can make true statement, 
but cannot make statement true. 
personal sincerity, protest however 
loud, coercion however strong, can 
make evil good good evil. There are 
moral and spiritual laws life surely 
inexorable are cause and effect the 
realm the physical sciences. “What- 
ever man soweth that shall reap.” 
Here have the Greek and Hebrew- 
Christian source and foundation our 
civilization. Here Plato, the 
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ment prophet, Jesus and St. Paul agree; 
and the Hebrew Psalmist sees the issue 
terms God’s absolute moral de- 
mands these words: 

“Clouds and darkness are round about 


Him: righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation His throne.” 


(5) The Freedom and Worth the 
Individual. The status the individual 
defined according the Bible one 
who was created God image, 
who fell Adam, and whom God seeks 
redeem. Whatever therefore his 
standard culture, his class his color, 
these natural differences are secondary 
and not primary. may not regard 
any individual essentially inferior 
ourselves, for all men were created 
God live full free fellowship with 
Him and community with their broth- 
ers mankind. Freedom, course, like 
Mesopotamia, blessed word, but one 
which tends understood differently 
different quarters. Those who have 
enough, more, the good things 
life, tend interpret as: “Leave 
alone.” those who have less than 
enough, means: “Give chance.” 
Individual freedom for the one the 
few may mean loss freedom for the 
many, and only too evidently does 
very often society today. One the 
contributions real religion today 
discern and declare without fear 
favor the true freedom and worth the 
individual, and restrict, need 
legislation, that type freedom for the 
few which destroys the freedom the 
many. 

(6) Patriotism. Dr. Johnson described 
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patriotism “the last resort scoun- 
drel,” and this true, doubt, the 
lower patriotism with its jingoism and 
its “my country right wrong” atti- 
tude. But there surely, too, the 
higher patriotism, the fit and proper na- 
tional pride, not uncritical boasting 
and vainglory, but zeal see our 
country excel all others the practice 
what the Book Proverbs describes 
“that righteousness which exalteth 
nation.” this passage the Old 
Testament, there fascinating and 
close parallel Greek philosophy, 
Plato’s Gorgias, where the philosopher 
condemns the leaders his country who 
diminished its greatness “filling the 
city full harbors and docks and walls 
and revenues and such trifles the ex- 
clusion temperance and justice.” And 
the founder the Christian religion, 
speaking almost always, positively, 
bids his followers seek first the kingdom 
God and His righteousness. This— 
justice—then the criterion which real 
religion would bring scrutinize, re- 
fine, purge and cleanse the natural love 
native land, love easily perverted 
and exploited unless redeemed 
the higher patriotism. 

(7) The Claims Internationalism. 
“No man,” says John Donne, his De- 
votions, “is island, entire itself; 
every man piece the continent; 
any man’s death diminishes because 
involved all mankind.” tend 
think the jet passenger plane and 
the jet bomber epitomizing for 
1959 the speed communication, 
making now, for the first time, the world 
one. But men and women insight, 
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Greek philosophers, Old Testament 
prophets, Jesus and St. Paul knew that 
all mankind one. “We are members 
one another,” says St. Paul, and even 
our most hardened and least idealistic 
politicians have come say that world 
peace indivisible. Authentic idealism 
and sound realism appreciation the 
contemporary unity all mankind were 
shown recently Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
speech McGill University, Mon- 
treal. asked look honestly the 
contrast wealth and poverty between 
the white Western nations and most 
the rest the world, and characterized 
“the most important and fateful fact 
the world today” that “in North Amer- 
ica, the annual per capita income varies 
from $600 $2,000, while for two- 
thirds humanity more than 
$100.” This disparity ever growing 
greater and increasing source 
world conflict and disaster. Real religion 
today calls great privileged nations 
face their equally great responsibilities 
and see that God’s gifts are not for 
the favored few, but for all men. True 
internationalism begotten real re- 
ligion where all men find God once 
the center their true being and the 
deep lasting bond brotherhood. 


These elements real religion and 
social realism together emerge three 
truths which are urgent contemporary 
educational significance. 

First, they make clear that educa- 
tion artifact, not “doing what comes 
naturally,” but highly unnatural pro- 
cess, demanding vigorous action and 
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strong effort. cannot acquired 
through exposure some kind more 
less agreeable experience, and the 
field education not buyer’s market 
which the customer always right 
and never contradicted. The com- 
modities education bear fixed price 
tags, the prices are high and they are 
never marked down. other words, 
there real world good and evil, 
right and wrong, true and false values. 
Man does not sit judgment them; 
the contrary, they judge man. The 
high price education the effort and 
the discipline whereby man becomes the 
instrument and channel truth and 
knowing the truth, man made free, 
free from himself, free from the false 
values which debase and enslave. 
Second, should fairly clear that 
can longer take for granted the 
answers such questions “What 
education for?” “What kind person 
does produce?” can longer, 
save our great peril, live the capi- 
tal inherited from our forefathers. 
new world situation demands that 
appropriate and recreate afresh for our- 
selves the source values Western 
civilization. Apollo’s advice the Tro- 
jans comes mind here, ex- 
quirite matres: “Seek out your ancient 
mothers;” and our ancient mothers are 
the values Greek and Hebrew- 
Christian thought. Without these guid- 
ing values education and civilization it- 
self either perish survive debased 
and destructive form. “Education can 
limit, even enslave, well liberate,” 
writes President Benjamin Wright 
his 1959 Annual Report Smith 
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College. These are words which will 
stand good deal profitable ponder- 
ing, for indeed, education without guid- 
ing transcendent principle, without ap- 
preciation the height and depth 
man’s being is, like religion itself, 
probably the father destruction the 
mother creativity. Truly, John 
Winthrop said the dedication Har- 
vard College, “Learning without God 
but husky provender.” 

Third, real religion will impart 
education, politics and all social 
life, true humility. Reinhold Niebuhr 
has convincingly urged that humility 
the key-stone, rather the foundation, 
the edifice democracy, its funda- 
mental safeguard against tyranny, au- 
thoritarianism and anarchy. one 
fully possessed the truth that 
can justifiably require absolute obedience 
from his fellows; even our most cher- 
ished principles, policies and prejudices 
are men whose judgments are finite 
and partial. have and have not 
the truth; real religion calls from the 
temptation see ourselves omnis- 
cient, “as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” Fanaticism, tyranny, intolerance, 
inquisition and the incinerators the 
concentration camps are the evil fruits 
man’s trying abrogate himself 
the omniscience and omnipotence 
God. Real religion begets personal, 
social and political humility. What 
perhaps not quite often recognized 
that humility, essential real religion, 
and democratic social life, also es- 
sential real progress education, and 
not least the natural sciences and 
all sound scholarship. “Sit down before 
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the facts,” said Charles Darwin one 
his letters, “like little child you 
shall learn nothing.” Religion, politics, 
education their best convince that 
live world objective values 
which are judged, which are 
answerable conform. The 
Greeks their best knew this seek- 
ing avoid hybris, pride, cosmic im- 
piety, insolence towards the universe, 
lack regard for what Bertrand Rus- 
sell has called “the stubborn facts” 
human existence. 

The founder the Christian religion 
placed little child the midst 
model for mankind. Why? Not surely 
because all small children are innocent, 


though their innocence constantly breaks 
through and rebukes our hardened so- 
phistication, sham and cynicism. Jesus 
placed the child the midst because 
the mark the child the open mind, 
receptivity, the capacity and 
receiving without embarrassment, wit 
thought always needing, for self- 
respect’s sake, pay back self-justi- 
fication. 

Receptivity, humility, teachability, are 
together the true marks the child, 
the scholar and the man God. Real 
religion today works effectively edu- 
cation when its abstract thought and 
its living institutions makes plain 
these truths men. 


What need first all conception individual development 
which far transcends any popularly held idea education. Education 
the formal sense only part the society’s larger task abetting 
the individual’s intellectual, emotional, and moral growth. Learning 
for learning’s sake enough. Thieves learn cunning, and slaves 
learn submissiveness. may learn things that constrict our vision and 
warp our judgment. What must reach for conception per- 
petual self-discovery, perpetual reshaping realize one’s goals, 
realize one’s best self, the person one could 
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Legal Scope Teachers’ Freedoms 


teacher possesses 
certain freedoms enjoyed all citi- 
zens. Asa citizen has the legal right 
speak, think, and believe wishes. 
may join any professional unprofes- 
sional, social antisocial, religious 
anti-religious group chooses. may 
run for and hold office, campaign for 
candidate his choice, and broadcast his 
political philosophies far and wide. 

public-school teacher, however, 
must exercise these and other legal 
rights with due consideration the 
effects upon others—particularly, school 
children. Moreover, virtue his 
position, performing governmental 
function, must conform certain 
laws, rules, and regulations not equally 
applicable the ordinary citizen. 

Those who enter the teaching profes- 
sion should realize advance that cer- 
tain legal restrictions and requirements 
the teacher are essential for the wel- 
fare the social order. But when the 
restrictions and requirements appear 
unnecessary, unreasonable, con- 
flict with constitutional guarantees, 
teacher privileged stand for his 
legal rights. 

Obviously there may lack 
agreement among teachers, 
boards, legislatures, and others 
what “reasonable” and “constitu- 
tional.” When the disagreement de- 
velops into litigation, the courts de- 
termine the reasonableness and constitu- 
tionality the statutory 


board restrictions and requirements im- 
posed upon the teacher. Ultimately, 
then, the courts determine the legal 
scope teachers’ freedoms. 


Subsersive Political Organizations 


The question the legal limitations 
teachers’ freedoms has been litigated 
most frequently the area pertaining, 
one way another, subversive 
political organizations. 

Constitutionality legislation requir- 
ing oaths. For several decades legisla- 
tures have attempted safeguard na- 
tional unity and security enacting 
legislation which would help prevent 
subversive activities and influences 
the schools. The severity the statutes 
range from mild provisions merely re- 
quiring teachers take oath and 
swear support the Constitution 
provisions designed identify and dis- 
miss teachers holding membership 
subversive organizations. 

all familiar with the numerous 
protests decade ago following en- 
actment such legislation the Fein- 
berg Law. Voices were raised high claim- 
ing that such legislation was infringe- 
ment upon the individual’s freedoms 
guaranteed the First Amendment 
and the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Court cases developed quick order. 
the earlier cases the lower courts 
ruled that the anti-subversive legislation, 
such the Feinberg Law, was uncon- 
stitutional. Later the higher courts re- 
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versed the decisions. Since 1950 there 
has been definite trend toward support 
legislation designed ferret out 
those our schools with subversive 
ideas. 

cause for disqualifica- 
tion. Not only the courts uphold 
legislation and school-board regulations 
requiring oaths with 
subversive organizations—they uphold 
schoo] authorities disqualifying de- 
tected members such organizations 
from teaching the public schools. 

Where argued that anti-sub- 
versive legislation and the disqualifying 
rules promulgated thereunder constitute 
abridgement the freedom 
speech and assembly persons em- 
ployed seeking employment the 
public schools, the courts rule otherwise. 
most succinct statement this point 


comes from the United States. Supreme 
Court the significant Adler case:* 


“Tt clear that such persons have the 
right under our law assemble, speak, 
think, and believe they will. equally 
clear that they have right work for the 
State school system their own terms. 
They may work for the school system upon 
the reasonable terms laid down proper 
authorities New York. they not 
choose work such terms, they are 
liberty retain their beliefs and associations 
and elsewhere. Has the State thus de- 
prived them any right free speech 
assembly? think not.” 


Involving the Fifth Amendment. 
There has been pronounced trend 
recent years for individuals attempt 
hide behind the Fifth Amendment 


Adler Board Education City New 
York, Ct. 380 (1952) 
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way refusing testify before legisla- 
tive committees investigating subversive 
activities the ground that 
might incriminate them. 

The first court pertaining this 
problem which involved school teacher 
arose New York 1953. There the 
court held that the New York City 
school board was justified removing 
teacher who refused testify. 

The very next year California court, 
rendering somewhat similar deci- 
sion, said: 

“When defendant refused answer 
questions asked her she was guilty un- 
professional conduct employee the 
school system. teacher’s employment 
the public schools privilege, not right. 
condition implicit that privilege loy- 
alty the government under which the 
school system functions. the duty 
every teacher answer proper questions 
relation his fitness teach our youth 
when put him lawfully constituted 
body authorized propound such ques- 


more recent case* along this line 
was brought before the courts Penn- 
sylvania just two years ago. Here 
teacher who was called before Con- 
gressional investigating committee de- 
clined respond questions put 
him the field subversive activities. 
His persistent taciturnity culminated 
his suspension from duty teacher. 

statement the court’s decision 
worthy quoting here because em- 

Daniman Board Education the City 
New York, 118 N.Y.S. (2d) 487 (N.Y.) 
(1953) 

Board Education Los Angeles 
Wilkinson, 270 (2d) (Cal.) (1954) 

School District Philadelphia, 

130 (2d) 672 (Pa.) (1957) 
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phasizes the obligation the teacher 
setting good example for the pupils 
who frequently attempt emulate their 
teachers. Chief Justice Stern 


“Children respect and look for guidance 
their school teacher second only their 
parents: their immature minds are influ- 
enced not only what they are actually 
taught the classroom but also the per- 
sonality their teacher; the impressions 
they receive school are bound color 
their adult lives and determine for them, 
they advance into manhood and woman- 
hood, whether they emerge patriotic 
unfaithful citizens.” 


Another recent and much publicized 
concerning “Fifth Amendment 
Teacher” one which appeal was 
finally settled the United States 
last year. 

This case concerned teacher the 
name Beilan who had been the 
Philadephia schools for years: His 
superintendent who claimed have in- 
formation reflecting Beilan’s loyalty, 
(Beilan) had been officer the 
Communist Political Association. Upon 
the advice his attorney, Beilan stated 
that would not answer that question 
others that type. 

Beilan’s refusal answer was con- 
strued the board constitute “in- 
competency.” Since the Pennsylvania 
statutes not have “catch-all” phrase 
such “unbecoming conduct” 
reason for dismissing teachers, the Penn- 
sylvania courts have, several occa- 
sions, given broad interpretation the 


Beilan Board Education, School District 
Philadelphia, Ct. 1317 (1958) 
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word “incompetency.” When the appeal 
reached the Supreme Court, the dis- 
missal the teacher was upheld 
majority the court. 

The dissenting judges, well 
others who have written about the case, 
argue that Beilan was denied his con- 
stitutional rights. support for their 
claim they cite number former cases 
which the teacher was judicially al- 
lowed invoke the Fifth Amendment 
when questioned about subversive con- 
nections. They express astonishment that 
the Beilan case exception should 
made well-established legal prin- 
ciple. 

Although nothing mentioned the 
Supreme Court’s ruling the Beilan 
case that the age level children, under 
the influence the teacher, might have 
been determining factor the major- 
ity opinion, one might speculate that 
was. matter all the cases 
which the instructor was upheld 
the court his refusal answer ques- 
tions, permitted the Fifth Amend- 
ment, concerned the 
whereas Beilan was teacher public- 
school grades. 

That age level could influential 
factor supported statement from 
the court the Kaplan case: 

teacher’s conduct outside the 


school than grammar school 


distinction made between high- 
school level and grammar-school level 
weighing subversive influences in- 
structors, seems that could likewise 


Op. cit. Kaplan 680 
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made between college-level and pub- 
lic-school level. 

Testifying against one’s associates. 
Even though teachers may required 
answer questions concerning their 
own with the Communist 
party, they may not required dis- 
close the names other presently em- 
ployed teachers known have 
been members. For example, New 
York City, the superintendent, under 
authority delegated him the board, 
suspended certain confessed members 
who refused disclose names others. 
They appealed the Commissioner 
Education who enjoined the board and 
the superintendent from requiring these 
teachers identify those they knew 
have been members the Communist 
Party. appeal the courts, the Com- 
missioner’s decision was upheld.’ 


Participation 


Political 


State laws vary with respect the 
extent which teachers may participate 
political activities. some instances, 
detailed, statutory provisions prohibit 
public officials and employees use 
their official influences for political pur- 
poses. other instances, the laws are 
silent the matter. Still others stipu- 
late certain areas which public em- 
ployees, including teachers, 
ticipate. 

Engaging political compaigns. 
though the controversy school em- 
ployees participating political cam- 
paigns has not often reached the stage 


Board Education City New York 
Allen, 167 (2d) 221 (N.Y.) (1956) 
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litigation, there have been enough 
cases establish some guiding legal 
principles the subject. 

upheld superintendent schools who 
sued for his salary after was dis- 
charged the school board for his 
vigorous compaigning against certain 
candidates seeking school-board member- 
ship. 

Just nine years later teacher won 
somewhat similar verdict from Ken- 
tucky She also campaigned 
against the election school trustee, 
and the board retaliated refusing 
appoint her position for which she 
was duly recommended required 
Kentucky law. striking down the 
board’s rule, the court contended that 
she had done nothing wrong corrupt 
anything else that any good citizen 
date. 

teacher’s freedom engage po- 
litical campaigning does not have the 
same degree judicial sanction when 
carried the school room. oft- 
quoted case illustrative. teacher 
mentioned her students that cer- 
tain candidate was fine man and would 
more helpful the school than 
would opposing lady candidate. The 
teacher suggested the students that 
they inform their parents accordingly. 

The teacher was suspended the 
ground unprofessional conduct and the 


Gardner North Little Rock School District, 
257 S.W. (Ark.) (1923) 

Education for Logan County 
Akers, (2d) (Ky.) (1932) 

Goldsmith Board Education Sacra- 
mento, 225 783 (Cal.) (1924) 
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court upheld the suspension. This case 
indicates that not much the words 
the teacher that count the place 
where they are uttered. The courts 
frown upon teacher’s influential com- 
ments upon controversial matters before 
students who constitute “captive audi- 
ence.” 

Serving state legislators. view 
the fact that large majority the 
states allow teachers serve the 
legislature, and that most states they 
serve, the legality the practices 
significant question. 

relatively recent Oregon 
throws some light the question. The 
Constitution Oregon, like those 
many other states, “creates three distinct 
and separate departments—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial. 
This separation not merely matter 
convenience governmental mecha- 
nism. Its object basic and vital 
namely, preclude commingling 
these essentially different powers 
government the same hands.” 

Consequently teacher’s right 
serve member the state house 
representatives was contested the 
ground that the teacher’s serving this 
dual capacity contravened the principle 
separation powers contrary the 
Constitution Oregon. 

Although the teacher contended that 
duties” connection with the school, 
the court concluded that the teacher nev- 
ertheless was performing “functions” 
the executive department teacher 


Monaghan School District No. 315 
(2d) 797 (Ore.) (1957) 
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and “official duties” the legislative 
department, which was contrary the 
constitutional provision 
illegal. 

Students school law will watch 
with interest whether not the 
Oregon decision will “trigger” litigation 
the subject elsewhere. 

Serving public official. view 
the Oregon decision prohibiting per- 
son from assuming the dual role 
state legislator and public school teach- 
er, one may question the legality 
teacher serving public official such 
mayor. 

course well recognized legal 
principle that one may not serve 
school-board member while holding 
“public office” the same time. For ex- 
ample, North Carolina where the 
constitution forbids double office hold- 
ing, the court ruled that board mem- 
ber who accepts the position mayor 
and instantly vacates the 
first office, and does not thereafter 
performing functions the first 
office because has neither right nor 
color 

The judiciary takes somewhat dif- 
ferent view the legality for one 
serve the dual capacity teacher and 
mayor, illustrated 1958 court 
decision New York Here the 
school board Oswego discharged and 
refused pay the salary teacher 
and bowling coach who accepted posi- 


Edwards Board Education, S.E. 
(2d) 170 (N.C.) (1952) 

(N.Y.) (1958) 


Gover, 174 (2d) 
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tion mayor. The school board con- 
tended that the offices teacher and 
mayor were incompatible, and that 
assuming position mayor, the peti- 
tioner vacated his position teacher. 

The board added weight its argu- 
ment pointing out the fact that 
virtue his office mayor, au- 
thorized appoint members the 
board education. But believe not 
the court concluded that the positions 
“are quite independent each other. 
their relations they not conflict, 
that, the performance all the duties 
thereof respectively required the 
same person, there inconsistency. 
can hardly said that there 
any antagonism contrariety between 
the position teacher and the office 
mayor.” 

Accordingly the court directed the 
board reinstate the teacher and pay 
his salary time was discharged. 

there appears judicial incon- 
sistency this decision with the one 
the North Carolina case, should 
pointed out that the former case one 
was attempting hold simultaneously 
the two public offices board member 
and mayor, whereas the latter, only 
one public office—that mayor—was 
held. school teacher regarded the 
courts public “employee” rather 
than “officer.” 


Teachers’ Unions and the 


Right Strike 


considering the legal scope 
teachers’ freedoms, attention should 
given question which has been 
the minds teachers, school adminis- 


January 


trators, board members, and other citi- 
zens for many years. teachers have 
the legal right join union and 
collectively strike? Connecticut court 
answered the question decision 
the prominent Norwalk The first 
part the question was answered the 
right join union. The second part 
the question was answered the 
negative—teachers not have the right 
collectively strike. 

course the fact that teacher has 
legal right join union does not 
mean that join entitles him em- 
ployment. The school board may decline 
employ union member just like 
may decline employ Republican, 
Baptist, Mason. The significant 
point here that union membership 
itself not just cause for discharging 
teacher during his contract period, 

Although the ensuing strike the 
Norwalk situation was short duration 
“threw scare” into the minds 
teachers well the board. Since all 
were doubt their legal status, they 
sought declaratory judgment from the 
court, determine the respective rights 
the parties. 

answering the basic question 
whether teachers may engage con- 
certed action, such strike, work 
stoppage, collective refusal enter 
upon duties, the court made the follow- 
ing declaration: 


“Tt should the aim every employee 


Education City Norwalk, (2d) 482 


(Conn.) (1951). 
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the government his her part 
make function efficiently and economi- 
cally possible. The drastic remedy the 
organized strike enforce the demands 
unions governmental employees 
direct contravention this principle.” 

Teacher freedom union 
took different twist Montana 
where the question arose whether 
not public-school teachers may re- 
eligible for regular salary increases. Here 
“master agreement” with the Butte 
Teachers Union contained clause which 
provided that all tenure teachers must 
become members the Union and main- 
tain their membership good standing 
order receive any salary increases 
negotiated the Union. 

Eight non-union tenure teachers, who 
were denied salary increases which union 
teachers received, sued the ground 
that the school district had right 
discriminate against teachers who not 
become members the teacher union. 

ruling favorably for the non-union 
teachers, the Montana Supreme Court 
stated: “It not competent for the school 
trustees require union membership asa 
condition receiving the increased sal- 
ary.” 


Outside Activities Teachers 


There are numerous other situations 
where the extent teachers’ freedoms 
reviewed the courts. One has 
with the restrictions outside activities 
public-school teachers. 


Benson al. School District No. 
Silver Bow County al. Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 
9908, June 29, 1959. 


Apparently there are state statutes 
that stipulate specifically what teacher 
may may not outside school 
hours and away from 
grounds. There are general statutes, 
however, which authorize school boards 
dismiss teachers for host acts 
committed outside the school. Such words 
the following have been included 
the statutes causes for “mis- 
behavior,” “misconduct,” “immorality,” 
and—in Pennsylvania particularly— “in- 
competency.” those terms are not in- 
clusive enough control the outside 
activities teachers, such blanket terms 
“conduct unbecoming teacher” 
“for other good and just cause” may 
applied. 

Relatively few cases concerning out- 
side activities teachers, other than 
those political nature, have come 
before the higher courts. Where they 
have, the courts have recognized that 
the peculiar relationship between the 
teacher and his pupils such that 
highly important that the character 
the teacher above reproach. The view 
that teachers should not only have good 
characters but also good reputations has 
found universal judicial support. 

The courts are rather reluctant as- 
sume responsibility for that which 
teacher does does not outside 
the classroom. Such prerogatives belong 
legally-constituted school boards. The 
courts are likely interfere only when 
school boards act unreasonably. 

may concluded that teachers are 
restricted more than are most citizens 
the exercise freedoms guaranteed 
constitutional provisions. 
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Fortunately there are relatively few 
teachers the elementary and second- 
ary levels who complain that their con- 
stitutional rights are infringed upon be- 
cause they are required some 
things which other citizens are not re- 
quired do, and denied doing some 
things which others are permitted 
do. 

One should become reconciled the 
legal restrictions freedoms the 
profession before entering it. The great 
majority teachers do. Some even feel 
proud the fact that their profession 
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important necessitate special 
legal consideration. That the judiciary 
fosters such professional 
attitude reflected concluding ex- 
cerpt taken from the recent Monaghan 
decision. 


“We ... hold that the oath required 
elevates teacher’s employed status far 
above that many lesser state employees. 
places the position occupied close 
proximation that official the 
state, thereby exalting teachership terms 
professional importance, public respect 
and legislatively recognized effectiveness.” 


CHILDREN AND YOUTHS SCHOOL 


has been estimated that there are some 860 million children and 
youths the world between the ages and 19. this population, 
only about per cent are enrolled primary schools and about per 
cent secondary schools and higher institutions. The remaining 
per cent are not enrolled any kind school. Furthermore, this 
school-age population now increasing the rate between and 
million each year, and 1970 will probably reach number well 
over 1,000 Chronicle, January-February 1959. 
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old adage that “two heads are 

better than one” holds when indi- 
viduals are mutually concerned with 
problem and possess useful information 
about the subject. does not hold, 
least not the same degree, when dis- 
interested persons uninformed ones 
use the “team approach” the at- 
tempted solution problem. 

This paper considers some the basic 
assumptions the “team approach” and 
raises the question—Are they valid? 

One the basic assumptions using 
this approach that each member will 
stimulate and stimulated his fel- 
lows. This implies that members should 
selected with certain characteristics 
mind. Inflexible, dogmatic, authoritari- 
ans not function well team which 
includes persons with contrasting person- 
ality structure. The contention that flexi- 
bility can engendered association 
with persons possessing this trait con- 
tradicted fact. Lifetime operational 
habits are too deeply ingrained allow 
for “over-night” change. 

viduals will feel “free contribute 
unique information” which, when con- 
bined with all other information, re- 
sults “team” outcome. Many ex- 
perienced “team” members view this 
assumption with suspicion. Several rea- 
sons may cited for this: (1) occasion- 
ally member team contributes 
idea only find this same idea reported 


team member; (2) ofttimes fellow team 
members learn the “jargon” one 
the members but fail understand the 
theory practice the “philosophy” 
and pervert beyond recognition; (3) 
some members, anxious for recognition, 
discuss team progress with “higher au- 
thorities” claiming credit for suggestions 
apparently pleasing the authorities 
and disclaiming all else; and (4) some 
few members will maintain neutral, 
non-commital attitude until they “know” 
the direction those who can benefit them 
would like take and then capitalize 
their knowledge. 

third assumption that the “team 
approach” will result “program” 
more acceptable the “team” and the 
larger group. This seems the most 
valid reason for the use team effort. 
valid, however, the degree that 
the first two assumptions are valid. 
authoritarians 
tarians and virtue numbers vote 
through program unacceptable the 
latter, the program will continuously 
challenged. unique contributions 
one more members are purloined and 
published one two the other 
members, further sharing ideas can 
hoped for. 

Finally, teams appear more suc- 
cessful when each member holds the 
same “prestige position.” “rare” 
individual who can get “all” ideas from 
group while maintaining open-end 
circuit the office higher authority. 
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All “know” that athletic team 
successful the degree that operates 
team. Solo players who grab the 
spotlight for selfish glory irrespective 
“team goals” divert progress satisfy 
individual gains. This violates the rules 
“team approach” and places the rest 
the team the offensive, particularly 
when such by-plays hinder the forward 
motion. One must accept the premise 
that only the “team” travels together 
complete cooperation and “together- 
ness” will profit and succeed. Just 
the “self-appointed” soloist orches- 
tra stands out and detracts from the 
whole, breaking the unity the en- 
semble, does the “self-appointed” 
group “leader” “fiddle” away his own 
interest irrespective group direction 
and constantly departs from the desired 
unity the whole effort. Armies, com- 
munication systems, political parties and 
multitude other “teams” would fail 
without “team effort.” The question that 
needs asked is: Does the outcome 
such teams differ significant way 
from the outcomes creative group? 
the opinion the authors the answer 
isan emphatic YES! This does not, how- 
ever, suggest that the “team approach” 
undesirable academic setting but 
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does imply the need for the following: 
(1) more careful structuring “teams”; 
(2) careful recording individual con- 
tributions; and (3) outcomes credited 
the “teams” and not select members 
the team. Implication one insures 
team effort with minimum emotional 
overtones, implication two allows for 
uniqueness and creativity with mini- 
mum conformity and implication 
three rewards the total group. 

Let not assumed that numbers 
guarantee success. Thorndike 
aptly expresses the igno- 
rance thousand more enlight- 
ening than the ignorance one.” 

The authors should like suggest 
that those responsible for initiating the 
“team approach” might well find 
fruitful consider first whether the 
particular projects necessitate meeting 
the minds” might handled more 
efficiently and result greater personal 
satisfaction assigned individual. 
Both methods have their special place 
project fulfillments problem solv- 
ing and would seem depend the 
specific project, its particular aspects and 
ramifications, etc., before determining 
which would the best better modus 
operandi. 


Thank God every morning when you get that you have some- 
thing that day which must done whether you like not. 
Being forced work, and forced your best, will breed you... 
hundred virtues which the idle never 


Grouping for Instruction: 


Some Perspectives 
Davis, Jr. 


present day American education. 
Recent clamor improve the quality 
American schooling has increased greatly 
the attention given alternative patterns 
grouping for instruction. National 
concern for the academically talented 
pupil, particularly, has precipitated wide- 
spread questioning accepted grouping 
practices. Many educators view these 
questions ones satisfactorily solved 
the 1920’s and 30’s. Yet, the issues have 
been raised again: Why group? Who 
should learn with whom? 

Essentially, grouping the organi- 
zation classes facilitate learning. 
the process which boys and girls 
are organized into manageable classes 
for instruction. This administrative prob- 
lem not treated carelessly. 
educators have dealt with this problem, 
variety grouping procedures have 
been developed. 

Administratively, when enough pupils 
are available for only one section 
grade course, grouping becomes 
problem. The teacher simply writes the 
names the pupils his register. 

small schools and many larger 
schools, however, when several sections 
course grade are warranted, two 
general procedures are used assign 
pupils classes. The principal the 
teachers concerned some combination 


school personnel may take the list 
eligible registered pupils, draw names, 
and assign children the various sec- 
tions. This procedure chance ran- 
dom assignment might described 
the “lottery” method grouping. An- 
other widely used procedure, the “cafe- 
teria” method, accepts pupils sections 
basis first come, first served. 

Generally, comprising instructional 
groups the elementary school, con- 
sideration given the educational 
achievement the pupil, but other fac- 
tors important successful learning and 
teaching are reviewed before assigning 
him particular class. Some the 
factors considered are the pupil’s chrono- 
logical and mental ages, physical de- 
velopment, special interests, 
havior and emotional problems. Securing 
satisfactory pupil-teacher relationships 
also important element considered 
most grouping plans. 

Over the years, such grouping meth- 
ods have been designated “heterogene- 
ous.” Such term sets them apart from 
other sets procedures known as“homo- 
geneous,” which use single criterion, 
rather than many which group 
children. 

reality, much grouping based 
single variable. the examples de- 
scribed above, the variable 
course offering itself, the pupil’s last 
name, time arrival registration. 
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The most commonly used variable 
the grade level the pupil. His age 
another important criterion. Physical 
education and some music offerings limit 
participation the basis sex. Pupil 
interest, pupil purpose, career goals 
pupils, parental desires, and teacher 
popularity are other recognized single 
variables organizing classes. But these 
variables are not adequate “the 
best way” organize classes. 

Those who favor homogeneous group- 
ing almost universally favor criterion 
ability achievement. Scores in- 
telligence tests and aptitude tests are 
commonly used group students 
ability. Pupils with 110 and above 
one section, with between 
another section, and with be- 
low third group. Students with 
algebra aptitude scores 85th percentile 
better are assigned one group, 
70th-85th percentile another group, 
below percentile another. 

recent years, few elementary school 
children have been grouped according 
ability. Some high school students have 
been grouped ability, either deliber- 
ately the nature the subject 
offering. Assignment high school 
English classes the basis ability 
probably has been practiced more fre- 
quently than other generally required 
courses. kind natural grouping 
interest and ability—probably relation 
college requirements and future ca- 
reer plans—has taken place the elec- 
tion such courses advanced high 
school mathematics, science, and foreign 
language courses. Similar groupings have 
occurred business, agriculture, and in- 
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dustrial courses. Plans for grouping for 
the education gifted pupils, well 
other children with exceptional needs, 
most frequently done criteria in- 
tellectual ability achievement levels 
subject fields (11). 

Ability grouping the basis 
has led the development several 
administrative procedures, the most com- 
mon and most currently publicized 
which are designated “tracks” “rails.” 
Assignment various “tracks” made 
employing various cut-off points 
the range. Schools using tracking 
arrangements usually employ three 
more “rails” but some have only two. 
Interestingly enough, most “tracks” not 
only refer the method constituting 
instructional groups, but also curricu- 
lar programs. Thus, the high group 
goes through college preparatory track 
major. The middle-range group 
enrolls for “general” course. The 
below-middle, sometimes designated “S” 
for “slow” “significantly below grade 
level,” are assigned vocational courses. 
These programs are sometimes organ- 
ized honors, general, and remedial, 
and assignment “track” “major” 
generally horizontal arrangement. 
That is, the pupil expected take all 
most his courses the level his 
track. For example, honors student 
takes all honors courses. 

Another tracking arrangement calls 
for grouping aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and sometimes IQ. Under 
such plans, student might placed 
“honors” music and English classes, 
“general” geometry and 
tions, and “remedial” physical educa- 
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tion course. Such plans are premised 
not general ability, but aptitude 
achievement, ability the specific 
fields. Most tracking programs are found 
secondary schools, but some are being 
introduced into elementary divisions de- 
spite bitter opposition many profes- 
sional educators. 

However simply designed and how- 
ever precise and “clean” measure- 
ment and administrative standards, 
grouping ability, achievement, and 
aptitude has its problems. Underachieve- 
ment, aspiring parents, high motivation, 
sincere interest, ambition, desire at- 
tend college and desire attend 
college are but few the problems 
which daily perplex teachers and frus- 
trate school systems. 

When sufficiently impressed with the 
problems teaching and learning which 
ability grouping cannot affect, affects 
little, some educators use eclectic 
approach grouping. Some classes are 
organized the basis student’s 
possibility succeed (ability), some ac- 
cording his own desire succeed 
and some according his role 
person (in such cases, the simple 
regression the mean, social learn- 
ing, sex, age, grade citizenship). One 
eclectic grouping plan uses elaborate 
formula which involves the use many 
factors determine “organismic” 
age. 

Descriptions grouping procedures 
tend categorical. Yet, few opera- 
tional plans exist that are inflexible. 
Dealing with human beings, most plans 
provide tolerance factor for individual 
variation from the grouping criterion. 
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Pupils may transfer transferred 
from one group, class, section an- 
other the basis established guide- 
lines. Social compatability, schedule con- 
flicts, parental concern, unsatisfactory 
performance, underachievement, demon- 
strated ability, and change vocational 
objective are few the many reasons 
accepted for altering original groupings 
individual cases. While these reasons 
are sometimes compelling reasons for 
changing groupings, provision flexi- 
bility plan justified not only 
psychological grounds and administra- 
tive feasibility, but also the principle 
democracy. Freedom choice, within 
limits, considered those advocating 
those who oppose class grouping 
ability. 

the issue “democracy” that 
much the controversy about group- 
ing centers. Advocates differing 
grouping plans insist that their proposals 
are consistent with the democratic faith. 
The point issue really the definition 
and interpretation our society’s phi- 
losophy. important respect, phi- 
losophy determines school practices. Cer- 
tainly, how one views the role the 
school and the goals instruction is, 
essence, philosophical matter. With 
respect grouping, acquisition 
subject matter the primary goal 
the school, then plans group pupils 
achieve this objective probably will 
premised consideration ability, 
past achievement, and aptitude. other 
goals, such the development social, 
civic, and emotional growth, are held 
important, other forms grouping may 
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practiced. The pattern school’s 
organization intimately related 
the goals held for the education its 
pupils. 

None these goals for grouping 
exclusively “democratic,” however; each 
developed from different interpreta- 
tions our basic philosophic position. 
Thus, usage terms like “undemo- 
cratic,” “education elite,” “second 
class citizen,” and “intellectual segrega- 
tion” effective procedure evade 
thoughtful consideration educational 
goals. 

Philosophical considerations are sel- 
dom the sole determinants educa- 
tional objectives. Research human 
growth and development has docu- 
mented some important principles which 
are useful formulating goals. Human 
beings are unique. They develop and 
learn different rates, for different 
purposes, and differently under different 
conditions. Their uniqueness expressed 
many ways, ability, development 
ability, health, stamina, speed, reac- 
tion time, interest, background, emo- 
tional stability, anxiety, self-concept, and 
many other factors. Development 
continuous, but uneven. Growth one 
area may fast, another, slow. Ef- 
forts devise grouping procedures have 
been guided principles psychologi- 
cal development and philosophical ob- 
jectives. 


Some grouping procedure has been 
used teacher every time several 
children have assembled school 
learn. definition, lad who being 
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tutored cannot grouped. But when 
teacher desires teach number 
children the same occasion, some 
measure must taken make possible 
vidual. The student 100 years ago— 
and some places, much shorter time 
ago than that—progressed through 
series books ungraded school. 
the attempt manage many stu- 
dents and systematize instruction 
orderly, sequential fashion, graded 
schools were established. Not only the 
school was graded, books were graded, 
lessons were graded, materials were 
graded, and teachers were graded. 
Grade standards were established and 
the system was put into operation. The 
Quincy Grammar School Boston her- 
alded this pattern organization 
1848. the beginning the Civil 
War, most cities employed it. Since 
1870, this school organizational pattern 
has changed little. 

The tradition from great flexibility 
rigidly graded structure had serious 
problems. Wholesale retardation was the 
answer many schools variability 
children. The criterion for grouping for 
instruction was “grade level,” but the 
massive retardation learners was 
shocking. Sensitive schoolmen studied 
the situation. “Repeating grade” usu- 
ally did not help increase student’s 
mastery subject matter much 
being promoted would have. “Repeat- 
ing” did not decrease the variables with 
which teacher had deal; increased 
them. Ability grouping through massive 
retardation was largely discredited 
the profession early the twentieth 
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century. attempts break the lock 
step grades, schoolmen turned their at- 
tention individualizing instruction 
through modification the graded 
structure. early 1868, the St. Louis 
plan called for reclassifying students 
every six The Cambridge plan, 
begun 1893, and the Portland plan, 
abandoned 1915, provided that the 
brighter pupils could transit the double 
track system seven years rather than 
the nine years required for the slower 
pupils. North Denver, Batavia, and 
Santa Barbara had well-publicized plans 
which recognized pupil variation and 
made some provisions for them within 
the graded system. Laboratory Plans 
were introduced later. The Winnetka 
Plan under Carleton Washburn and the 
Dalton Plan under Helen Parkhurst 
were attempts differentiate “common 
and “group and creative” 
subjects and encourage pupils move 
through the system their own rate. 
recent development breaking down 
the rigidity the graded system the 
“nongraded school,” “ungraded school,” 
“continuous progress” plans ele- 
mentary schools (6). 

The graded system, therefore, made 
grouping grade level primary cri- 
terion. The large-scale “individualiza- 
tion plans” having proved inadequate, 
schoolmen desired other procedures 
organize classes for individualized in- 
struction. 

Ability grouping was seized the 
promise set the system right. The 
criterion ability was the the 
Scientific education, with its ecoutre- 
ment tests and measurements, held 
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the keys salvation. The Detroit Plan 
was begun 1919 and ABC and XYZ 
groups appeared soon after across the 
nation. The solution the problem 
classroom grouping was simple! Ex- 
amine the “normal curve,” establish cut- 
off points, and the students were 
grouped. The rush towards “intellectual 
ghettos,” some opponents labeled 
ability grouping procedures, was itself 
put the test educational research. 
Eliminating the speculative and emo- 
tional chaff from the literature, 
interesting review the studies see 
what the research says. 

Most the research grouping was 
conducted before 1936. Much was 
the comparative type; that is, con- 
trasted the relative effectiveness ability 
grouping, generally tabbed “homo- 
geneous,” with “heterogeneous” group- 
ing. Evidence was accumulated, also, 
determine the extent 
achievement reduced ability group- 
ing. 
Available evidence 
group variability reduced little 
through ability grouping even when 
the grouping criterion general intelli- 
gence (3; 15, 8-9). Certainly when 
number human characteristics are con- 
sidered, student variation great all 
groups. Williams wrote recently that 
have sixty independent meas- 
urements, the chance that any individual 
will the median percent all 
about one one quintillion” (16, 
146). When students are classified into 
three ability groups, there reduction 
variability less than percent. 
Pupil variation from subject subject 
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great and classification does not 
affect perceptibly reduction achieve- 
ment variation (1; 9). Segregating 
the bright and slow learners from the 
average group the basis general 
intelligence does not reduce materially 
the “teachable range” (12). Serious 
questions, too, have been raised about 
the validity intelligence tests, 
both psychological and sociological bases. 

Summarizing the research 1936, 
Cornell stated: 


The results ability grouping seem 
depend less upon the fact grouping itself 
than upon the philosophy behind the group- 
ing, the accuracy with which grouping 
made for the purposes intended, the differ- 
entiates content, method, and speed, and 
the technique the teacher, well upon 
more general environmental influences. Ex- 
perimental studies have general been too 
piecemeal afford true evaluation re- 
sults, but when attitudes, methods, and cur- 
ricula are well adapted further the 
justment the school the child, results, 
both objective and subjective, seem 
favorable grouping (4, 304). 


group, pupils make greater gains sub- 
ject matter mastery under ability group- 
ing than under other grouping plans, 
provided that there differentiation 
the subject matter learned (5). 
Thus that individualization the 
curriculum for the variability any 
group contributes more significantly 
academic progress than the criterion used 
comprise the group. Research the 
past years has not seriously chal- 
lenged these conclusions. 

Slow learning children seem profit 
most from ability grouping procedures, 


gifted children least (15). Amy advan- 
tage the academically talented chil- 
dren, with other groups, comes with 
curricular differentiation, including en- 
richment and/or acceleration. Sub- 
grouping within the classroom provides 
superior results those obtained 
teaching the class without sub-grouping 
(13). 

The research, being inconclusive 
some respects, does not demonstrate the 
superiority ability grouping. Yet, 
the present time, classification gen- 
eral intelligence advocated more 
strongly than any time the past 
quarter century. Pressure conscience 
over failing adequately differentiate 
instruction undifferentiated group 
seems overwhelming many the 
teaching profession. Each child must 
provided for—and grouping ability 
the straw which eagerly clasped. The 
system remains unchallenged and the 
results years research matter 
little cumulative records are reshuffled 
formed. Altering the marquee this 
case may not, mean new show 
inside the house. 


the problem grouping faced 
critically, must come grips 
with several very elusive issues. Surely 
ability must defined multiple 
characteristic and related the specific 
learning situation. The abilities read, 
think abstract numbers, write, 
participate group are not identical 
abilities. 

group not collection indi- 
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Recent research group dy- 
namics offers exciting possibilities for 
classroom organization. one sense, 
group aggregate persons who 
interact with one another, assisting and 
accepting help from one another, and 
working toward mutually accepted 
group purpose, the goal es- 
tablished, seems rational guide the 
utilization the creativity, intelligence, 
and other capacities the individuals 
involved. class organized according 
shared goal, abilities will vary, 
with all groups, but the diversities which 
exist are ones which promise rich learn- 
ings all involved. Increasingly the 
high school level, interest and specific 
ability should play important role 
group compositions (7; 10; 14). The 
group should flexible and vary size 
and duration according the purpose 
for which was constituted. 

Attention the process grouping 
itself less important than the type 
instruction which given the group. 
However constituted, the result in- 
struction increased diversity, increased 
unlikeness, not increased homogeneity. 
teach each student any class, com- 
prised ability grouping any other 
means, with the same method and with 
the same instructional materials gross 
irresponsibility. The grouping plan can 
not mask ineffective teaching. Individu- 
alization instruction mot 
simply the regrouping pupils. 

Our democratic philosophy does not 
decree educational mediocrity. Equal 
opportunity not identical educational 
environment, educational experience, not 
educational materials for all. Individual 
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attention the specific learning tasks, 
problems, and demands each pupil 
who member group, however 
constituted, covenant kept with the 
democratic faith. Democracy does not 
demand that the future physicist, the 
future musician and the future salesman 
learn the same things, nor learn all 
them together. Our philosophy does call 
for each person learn his capacity. 
Certainly, not educational mediocrity 
when future citizens all levels 
intelligence and society learn live and 
work together for the perpetuation 
our democracy. 

Careless, indiscriminant assignment 
class groups cannot condoned any 
more than rigid placement according 
general ability. Are there guides care- 
ful organization effective instructional 
groups? The teacher should know each 
pupil well enough plan for his needs. 
Class size and pupil-teacher ratio are im- 
portant considerations this respect. 
General class assignments not obviate 
the need for within class groupings for 
more specific purposes. good instruc- 
tional environment, 
tory pupil-teacher relationships, should 
exist each class. Instructional materials 
covering range difficulty and interest 
appropriate the needs and tasks the 
instructional group should available. 
Groups must flexible size, du- 
ration, and purpose. All pupils must not 
held the same requirements. Re- 
quirements must vary with the capacity 
the pupil and the purpose the 
study undertaken. 
should comprehensive enough pro- 
vide for meeting wide range apti- 
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tudes and interests and combinations 
aptitudes and interests. Individual cur- 
riculum programs should planned 
with and for each pupil keeping con- 
stantly mind his specific abilities, in- 
terests, and needs relation available 
learning opportunities. 

Fundamental coping with the prob- 
lem individualization instruction 
the recognition that grouping not 
method teaching. Grouping, 
administrative device, may facilitate indi- 
vidualization; cannot guarantee it. 
Quality teaching which incorporates 
methods appropriate each carefully 
organized group likely result the 
desired educational achievement for each 
individual. 
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Inferiors revolt order that they may equal, and equals that 


Sometimes Teachers Should 
Spank Students 


Joun 


old story that seems 
discussion corporal punishment 
school. “Down Missouri young man 
just starting out life bought mule 
from old farmer. The farmer pointed 
out the new owner that the mule had 
sensitive nature, was used terms 
endearment, and should treated with 
kindness. The animal, swore, would 
perform heroic feats for the owner 
treated this manner. week the 
boy was back complain that the mule 
refused work though everything had 
been done suggested. The farmer 
picked length two four and 
hit the mule between the eyes. ‘But you 
said treat the mule with kindness,’ 
said the boy. ‘You have get its atten- 
tion first,’ was the old farmer’s reply.” 

Unfortunately our schools there 
small minority students who re- 
quire rather drastic action the teacher 
get their attention. 

any school situation there are two 
sometimes opposed points view. One 
deals with the good the individual 
student; the other has particular regard 
for the school community. What 
best for any particular individual may 
very unsettling, and even very harm- 
ful, the class whole. Fortunately, 
most cases, what best for the indi- 
vidual also best for the group. 


boy call twelve years 
old. All his school life has shown 
stable pattern—he bullies younger chil- 
dren. One day threw coiled spring 
into the face younger girl. ball 
comes him from another group 
picks and throws still farther 
from those whom belongs. trips 
pupils who come him class. 
yells the teacher class. refuses 
pick the things throws the 
floor. swears the teacher and 
the other students. refuses any 
his assigned work. 

For five years teachers have con- 
sidered him challenge for them 
reach through kindness and understand- 
ing. has learned all the right 
answers: fact, teacher reports that 
lecture she felt compelled give him 
carried along like phonograph when 
she paused for breath. His home life 
stable. His mother active worker 
the Parent Teacher Association, his 
father immature playboy type 
man. 

indication that something needs 
done change the present course 
events that brother five years older 
than Sam, who exhibited the same pat- 
tern the same school, now boy’s 
reform school. 

Here boy who makes teaching 
nightmare his teacher. drains 
energy away from constructive channels 
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into disciplinary channels. needs at- 
tention, certainly, but what point 
his needs cease more important 
than the needs the other students 
the class? has learned over the 
years get his satisfactions from socially 
disruptive behavior. There definite 
evidence that not corrected 
will follow his brother’s footsteps the 
beginnings life crime. For his 
sake, for the sake the sanity the 
teacher, and for the sake the society 
which lives, necessary that 
some changes made. 

has come the realization that 
the way has been going has come 
end. Probably corporal punish- 
ment, handled properly, can act 
barrier continuation his present 
conduct. 

nature effective corporal punishment. 
the first place not administered 
release for the pent-up frustrations 
the teacher. Secondly, not ad- 
ministered because “bad boy.” 
And thirdly, not administered 
such manner that gets more satis- 
faction from the resultant notoriety than 
dissatisfaction from the actual punish- 
ment. 

more successful, corporal pun- 
ishment must administered calm 
and judicial setting. After the teacher 
has recovered from the effects the 
adrenalin that has been pumped into his 
system takes Sam aside and discusses 
the various crimes that have led the 
present unhappy interview. The em- 
phasis placed the fact that the 
teacher knows the student worth sav- 


ing from these impulses that overtake 
him, and that the purpose the punish- 
ment help him the future 
think before does something that 
knows wrong. 

The punishment then must suf- 
ficiently severe that sets defi- 
nite barrier future activity the type 
for which being given. After 
over, the teacher shakes him the hand 
and tells him hopes this experience 
will never have repeated. 

recapitulate: the punishment epi- 
sode should vivid learning experi- 
ence that: 


Separates the basically good boy 
from his unsocial habits action. 
Sets definite barrier further 
action similar type. 
followed definite positive ac- 
ceptance the boy his pre- 
sumbly reformed role. 


to 


all cases corporal punishment 
should used help the student grow 
mentally and emotionally. The present 
vulnerability the teacher who uses 
corporal punishment, particularly 
some states, has led very unfortunate 
learning situations. There are schools 
such were pictured Blackboard 
Jungle. The students these schools 
come from rough background where 
force and violence are way life. 
They gain prestige and out school 
physical prowess, being able 
take physical punishment and being 
able inflict it. Adults are respected 
the extent that they are tougher than 
the boys. 


The teacher unreal situation 


| 
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the law says that must not use force 
such boys. Shyster lawyers these 
areas help parents take advantage 
these laws when they are broken. 
agreement split what can gained 
insidious temptation people living 
the edge the law. 

course teacher who has not estab- 
lished basic rapport with the majority 
the group certainly asking for trouble 
attempts manhandle one the 
gang; but, after has established this 
show-down with one two the off- 
beat set. does not help him enter 
this show-down has nagging feel- 
ing that, justified though his course 
action undoubtedly is, nonetheless 
could cost him his job. 

law requiring the teacher act 
the manner wise and judicious par- 
ent would seem much more fitting 
than one prohibiting corporal punish- 
ment. This law would eliminate the sa- 
distic teacher who merely satisfying 
his own primitive urges least well 
the present laws, but would 
leave teacher free set the limits that 
young people require. 

school most the time because teachers 
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are not aware the need their students 
feel for limits. 99% the cases the 
limits are psychologically set the 
teacher, and because they are set they 
are observed. Where discipline breaks 
down, the teacher has failed resolve 
his own mind that this where the 
line has drawn. Laws that are dis- 
criminatory against the teacher contrib- 
ute, the part imaginative and sen- 
sitive teachers, raising the ques- 
tion, “Suppose the students not stop 
this line, what can do?” Such laws 
work the serious disadvantage all 
the students. 

most cases corporal punishment 
second resort. Ordinarily should 
used with students who, its ab- 
sence, would sooner later subject 
dismissal from school. should 
used reformative tool. However, 
instances where the school situation 
such that psychological warfare breaks 
out, the final resolution authority 
the teacher should master rather than 
some maladjusted student. 

Properly used, corporal punishment 
can lead growth. Expulsion almost al- 
ways leads further deterioration. 
When these are the choices which you 
choose for student that matters you? 


When arrive our helicopters shall take over the skool and 
feed all with Feed the slaves: look the Down 


with Skool 
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The heavens are singing their Creator’s praise. 


With music, Haydn, you found power share 
The hymns you heard Nature everywhere. 

worship the altar which you 

This the work dedicated days 

Which you began upon your knees prayer. 

place our feet upon that altar stair 


And climb toward Heaven with each ascending phrase. 


You prayed for music make manifest 

God’s majesty, granted your desire 

And who listen know that you were blessed. 
feel God’s presence hear the choir 
Singing the joyous faith which you professed. 


light our altar candles your fire. 
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Teachers Should Not Spank 
School Children 


the universe beckoning man- 
kind would appear that con- 
cern oneself about spanking school chil- 
dren about far one can move 
from the sublime the ridiculous. But 
state legislatures have considered the 
issue important enough debate and 
pass laws about it, California the most 
recent, perhaps there more here 
than meets the eye. 

Although may not have been said 
many words, legislators and the 
rest who have discussed the pros 
and cons corporal punishment may 
have sensed that even the physical pun- 
ishment child his teacher was 
somehow related our struggles rid 
ourselves “man’s inhumanity 
man.” From the cruelties Old Testa- 
ment times and continuing through the 
centuries when men “inhumanly” pun- 
ished each other, the struggle between 
man’s barbaric self and his civilized self 
has gone on. Words like Andersonville, 
Buchenwald and Hiroshima persist 
our vocabularies and consciences re- 
mind that have moved only 
slowly along the way toward achieving 
respect for individual man. Yet respect 
and love for man person represents 
the highest type relationship attain- 


The writer indebted one his students, 
Miss Marjorie Berry, for contributions she 
made this article. 


able group. This notably one 
the basic tenets democracy and Chris- 
tianity. 

seems exaggeration mention 
these extreme episodes with ordinary 
practice spanking recalcitrant 
school child, and perhaps is. Nonethe- 
less, man displays his group behavior 
individual, with both the evil and the 
good him attaining their maximums 
under the impetus group stimula- 
tions. “wars begin the minds 
men are words carefully selected 
for their significance the first thought 
communicated the Unesco 
constitution. And man’s behavior 
the personal, face-to-face level the 
first point where tries out what 
thinks. 

Yet, truthful about the matter, 
the proposal made the title this ar- 
ticle represents only minority opinion. 
Witness the excellent statement the 
writer’s esteemed colleague, and note 
the following: 

The majority school superin- 
tendents seemed favor spank- 
ing, according least one 
study. “Most Superintendents Fa- 
vor the Use Corporal Punish- 
the title article giv- 
ing those findings. 


“Most Superintendents Favor the Use 
Corporal Punishment,” Nation’s Schools, July, 


1956. 
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one fairly large city that may 
have been representative other 
teachers the country the results 
survey indicated that the ma- 
jority teachers favored physical 
Some qualified their 
opinions noting “as last re- 
sort.” More about this later. 

Almost certainly the “man the 
street” would favor majority 
the spanking children school. 
least other people’s children. 

Against this weight opinion one 
might wonder why any effort should 
made oppose. Perhaps the attempt 
justified because, even democracy, 
the majority can wrong, and there 
some evidence indicate that this 
might the case herein. 

possible that spanking school 
children merely part the folklore 
that comes down generation after gener- 
ation, accepted uncritically 
cause this the way has always been 
and because get some sense secu- 
rity from the old and the tried. Not ali 
ideas accepted the public are well 
founded, yet they seem persist. “Fat 
men are jolly,” “brilliant people are 
odd (and physically inept),” and “go- 
ing school raises one’s are few 
that are widely accepted but are quite 
incorrect. Corporal punishment the 
school child conceivably could in- 
cluded. 

so, has lot momentum and 
will difficult alter. saying and 
song have eulogized the magic the 
spanking cure preventative for 
most evils: “Spare the rod and spoil the 

Coolidge, Frances, “To Spank Not 


Spank,” California Teachers Association Journal, 
October, 1957. 


child,” “taught the tune the hick- 
ory stick and literally dozens 
sage remarks involving the application 
something other the “seat” 
the trouble. But sayings, songs and wise 
comments, maintained, not al- 
ways make something true. 

Actually, there reason believe 
that those who favor the practice still 
qualms about putting into opera- 
tion. States and school have 
surrounded physical punishment the 
school with such maze regulation 
that principal inclined give spank- 
ing child must feel like calling 
lawyer before doing so. Phrases like 
flicts unjustifiable physical pain men- 
tal suffering,” “causes permits the 
life limb such child “in the 
presence witnesses,” and “with the 
approval parents,” appear school 
board policies time again, perhaps be- 
cause danger the child, physically and 
other ways, sensed. 

Spanking first-aid measure, not 
cure for what fundamentally wrong 
with the child. And the possibility the 
cure being worse than the disease—or 
even encouraging the disease—is consid- 
erable. generally agreed that effec- 
tive, lasting, and self-motivated learning 
the learner the learning situation and 
matter. The pupil who hates fears his 
teacher quite likely develop nega- 
tive attitudes toward content. other 
words, the “rapport” between teacher 
and pupil essential ingredient 
the teaching-learning situation. 

National Education Association Research Bul- 


letin, “Corporal Punishment,” Vol. XXXVI, Octo- 
ber, 1958. 
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This not say that classroom con- 
trol, leadership and disciplined atmos- 
phere should not 
the contrary, the most skillful teachers 
and those who have the best classroom 
learning atmosphere are the teachers 
who find least use physi- 
cal punishment. The insecure teacher, 
frustrated with his inability motivate 
the child and control his behavior, 
often the one who forced spank 
first. doing only makes matters 
worse, for children recognized this 
evidence weakness and develop re- 
sentments against the teacher because 
the physical punishment. Wholesome 
classroom discipline not dependent 
upon the use physical punishment. 
But can destroyed it. 


Even so, the loss interest learn- 
ing and distaste for school, character- 
istic previous generations pupils 
whose teachers spanked routinely, not 
the most significant 
when physical punishment used. The 
possibility lasting influence the 
child’s ego, self-esteem, concept 
self, whatever name give it, 
fundamental consideration when the de- 
cision made spank. 

During earlier years when the pre- 
school child undergoing what may 
termed more “training” process than 
educational process, occasional 
spanking the time the offense and 
after other means have been tried may 
justified. Even here, danger the 
self-concept the child, his relation- 


Robert F., “Discipline Still Good 
Word,” The Grade Teacher, May 1951. 
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ship with his parents (and associa- 
tion, all authority figures) very real 
unless certain other conditions prevail. 
accompanying adequate amount 
love and respect the part the par- 
ents toward the child, for example. 

But the school-age child has had 
sufficient range experiences and has 
developed sufficient vocabulary 
communicated with his teacher 
means words. also old enough 
have certain insights regarding the 
fundamental motives that prompt the 
spanking. isn’t taken such 
statements “this hurts more than 
does you” for too familiar with 
the satisfactions one gets out exerting 
superior strength against weaker 
smaller person not recognize that 
there may element this herein. 
also recognizes that there are major 
inconsistencies the selection the 
persons who are spanked, the se- 
verity the spanking, the nature the 
pupil’s act that may precipitate spank- 
ing. Moreover aware that the 
teacher’s mood the moment largely 
determines whether one spanked 
all! Like the little girl mentioned 
Spinning’s article discipline, the 
school child has reason believe that 
“When children feel bad, they cry; 
when grown-ups feel bad, they hit little 

should unnecessary point out 
that the preservation wholesome 
self-concept the individual one 
the foremost obligations those who 
guide young people. This say that 
the child should reared and taught 
that neither undervalues himself 


James M., “Discipline Today,” 
Nation’s Schools, December, 1956. 
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nor overvalues himself 
Physical punishment uniquely prone 
insult personality, degrade the re- 
cipient Ais own eyes (not mention 
the eyes his associates), and create 
deep and last feelings resentment to- 
ward the adult involved. hard 
preserve one’s self-esteem the face 
physical punishment administered 
one the most important adults 
one’s life. 

There denying the “fact” 
physical punishment, but misconceptions 
the mind the child its signifi- 
cance are rampant. Ordinarily, the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the 
child disturbed further instead im- 
proved the point where understand- 
ing the cause the child’s maladjust- 
ment can achieved. Time and again 
adults reminisce about spankings they 
“remember” the punishment, the per- 
son, and the place, but not the cause. 

Much has been written about corporal 
punishment school. Few wish take 
stand against the practice, partly be- 
cause provides feeling security 
sort “atomic bomb” use “as 
last resort.” Yet, this seems ad- 
mission defeat instead justifica- 
tion for corporal punishment. Kaplan 
way manage children, why not use 


Arthur T., Child Psychology, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 
183. 

Max L., and Robert Gwyn Gibby, 
Patterns Abnormal Behavior, Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1957, 109. 

*Kaplan, Louis, Mental Health and Human 
Relations Education, New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1959, 387. 


Others who support physical punish- 
ment note “This the only kind 
treatment such children understand. 
They get home other kinds 
discipline have effect.” Again, 
have what seems more argu- 
ment against spanking than for it. the 
child problem school, and 
spanking his parents before and dur- 
ing school years has brought about little 
improvement his behavior, how can 
concluded that more the same 
his teachers going accomplish any- 
thing way self-control? Perhaps 
the “treatment” has been the cause 
his maladjustment. 

The discipline school child 
complex matter. involves the culture 
picture the child brings with him; in- 
volves the nature the curriculum and 
the extent which meets his needs; 
involves the teacher and his person- 
ality intercommunication with the 
pupil and his personality; involves 
the demands that are made upon him 
and his ability meet those demands; 
involves the physical and mental 
health both child. Most 
all involves the future the indi- 
vidual moves into what hoped 
will happy and successful adult- 
hood. behooves think carefully 
about how the child became this way 
and how his adjustment can im- 
proved before restort spanking 
him. 

Then, let’s mot spank. Let’s take other 
emergency action must, but follow 
with fundamental treatment the 
cause. 
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School Art Project 


Max BERGER 


housed modern building con- 
structed the mid-thirties. Its architec- 
ture, characteristic that period, 
clean-cut, functional, happily free the 
gingerbread earlier date, but bare 
ornamentation. Its corridors are lined 
shoulder-high with terra cotta. Above 
this stretch long expanses plaster, 
broken only transoms and bulletin 
boards. 

This condition had 
changed for almost quarter-century. 
had, fact, come taken for 
granted. newcomer, however, could 
not help but struck the vast empty 
expanses and their bareness. 

What could done remedy this 
situation? The obvious answer was deco- 
ration, preferably with pictures. This 
brought recollections the dusty sepia 
prints “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,” “Custer’s Last Stand,” and 
similar “classics” which had stared down 
from classroom walls our youth. 
all costs this sort thing was 
avoided. Any attempt decoration 
should aim not only beautify the 
school but also, far possible, 
bring great art into the daily lives 
the students. This last was problem 
particular importance our community, 
which, because its remoteness from 
city centers, had scant opportunity for 
visiting museums seeing great paint- 
ings. 


How could this done? The New 
York City Board Education does not 
allot any funds schools for decorative 
purposes. Nor were there any unat- 
tached funds within the that 
could tapped. Moreover, the commu- 
nity, student body, and the faculty were 
perfectly happy with things they 
were. job education was, therefore, 
necessary bring about awareness 
the need for improvement 

broached the subject briefly key per- 
sonnel order get them thinking 
the subject, but nothing had been done 
press it. Finally September 1957 
the first real move was made. The idea 
launching major project designed 
beautify the school was broached 
the General Advisor. His 
response was positive; agreed 
bring the matter before the Student 
Council. This was done. 

Emphasis was placed upon the idea 
improving the appearance the school 
and its corridors. was first suggested 
that $50 appropriated pay for 
shrubbery and tulips. cut down 
costs, and also bring large group 
possible into active participation the 
project, was recommended that the 
actual planting and landscaping done 
members the Science Club. This 
was small beginning for project 
which had ambitious undertones. The 
Student Council was sold the idea 
and appropriated the funds requested. 
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Having launched the idea school 
beautification, the project was next ex- 
panded include the indoor area 
well. Once again the proposition was 
laid before the Student Council. The ice 
having been broken and the precedent 
set, there was real objection the 
expansion the project. Under faculty 
guidance, the General Organization 
Council appropriated additional $200 
for this purpose, and appointed stu- 
dent committee work with the Gen- 
eral Organization Advisor and the Prin- 
cipal. The school’s art teacher was added 
the committee, and one the par- 
ents, who was also president the 
South Shore Artists Association (the 
local art association), was likewise re- 
quested join. This provided well- 
balanced group. 

organization meeting was held 
which certain basic questions were con- 
sidered. What kind pictures should 
bought? Could afford originals, 
must restrict ourselves prints? 
Should local artists given special 
preference? Should the selections re- 
stricted old masters, could mod- 
erns included? Should representation 
from various schools painting 
sought? so, should these placed to- 
gether gallery fashion? How far 
could the $200 appropriation 
stretched? Who would determine what 
should selected, the students the 
faculty? Would wise cover all 
pictures with glass order prevent 
vandalism? Where should the first pur- 
chases placed? Each these prob- 
lems was discussed length. The stu- 
dent representatives took serious atti- 
tude towards the assignment. 


After due deliberation was decided 
include both originals and prints. 
was felt that since Staten Island had 
active group local artists, these should 
represented. was determined that 
liaison established with these artists 
and also with certain local print makers, 
order secure their cooperation. 
regards the matter old masters vs. 
modern works, the consensus was ap- 
proach each painting its own. was 
agreed that the faculty, while responsi- 
ble for the ultimate decision what 
should purchased, would guided 
student preference. The cost pur- 
chasing pictures with non-glare glass was 
expensive that was decided the 
interest economy without it. 
was the contention the administration 
that there would vandalism the 
students felt that this was their project, 
that the pictures would add the ap- 
pearance and dignity the school. 
Though some the faculty and stu- 
dents were skeptical this point, the 
matter cost proved decisive. (There 
was objection, also, non-glare glass 
the ground that darkened the picture 
colors.) 


The procedure for selection was out- 
sub-committee would call upon 
local artists and print makers view 
their collections and make preliminary 
selections would would then sub- 
mitted the entire committee. Another 
sub-committee was delegated look 
into volumes art illustrations the 
school library with view toward select- 
ing appropriate pictures. 

Inasmuch the smallness the ap- 


propriation restricted the number pos- 
sible purchases, felt that unless 
picture was almost unanimously pre- 
ferred the student representatives, 
who constituted cross-section the en- 
tire student body, there was point 
buying it. realized the project had 
sold the students and must have 
meaning for them order have 
value. would futile attempt 
impose purely adult values. This deci- 
sion was arrived with some trepida- 
tion, inasmuch few the adult mem- 
bers the committee had any high ex- 
pectancy the level student artis- 
tic taste. There was every anticipation 
that student selections would low 
caliber and might have vetoed 
the elders. 

Actually this did not turn out 
the case. Although the beginning 
the selective process many the stu- 
dents had artistic tastes the level 
calendar art, time did they make 
selections which had vetoed. 
they gained experience, there was very 
noticeable improvement their artistic 
appreciation. One interesting discovery 
was the fact that students were not im- 
pressed the mere statement that 
cerain work was masterpiece and/or 
highly regarded. The reaction the in- 
dividual pictures was intensely personal 
Certain renowned 
Among those rejected practically unani- 
mously were the “Mona Lisa,” “Laugh- 
ing Cavalier,” “Blue Boy,” and “Whist- 
ler’s Mother.” Student preference ran 
towards the moderns, even when these 
were the abstract side. Among the art- 
ists the latter type which were se- 
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lected were Miro, Braque, Cobelle, 
Klee. strongly did student taste run 
towards the moderns that was neces- 
sary for the adults the committee 
insist that certain the old masters 
included provide balance the col- 
lection. Among those which appealed 
students this group were Greco, 
Vermeer, Bruegel, Millet, and Inness. 
view the maritime interests the 
community was natural that seascapes 
were among the favorites. Woodland 
scenes were also popular—but the collec- 
tion time came include pictures 
diverse Japanese plum blossoms and 
Utrillo’s “Scene from Montmarte.” 

Immediately the students realized 
the cost purchasing pictures prints, 
mounting and framing them, they 
turned consideration how addi- 
tional funds could raised. appeal 
the P.T.A. and the graduating 
class was considered. Hope was ex- 
pressed that the project took root ad- 
ditional appropriations might secured 
from the and from these sources 
continue the program indefinitely. 

The project got under way with dis- 
appointing slowness. first the com- 
mittee met for one period each week, 
later every other week. Sub-committees 
had appointd visit local artists 
and print makers, and consult refer- 
ence folios art. The sub-committees, 
turn, had make their arrange- 
ments, call their own meetings, and re- 
port back the main body. Before any 
picture was accepted the entire commit- 
tee had pass upon it. This, however, 
was not the end the matter any 
means. The picture then had 
mounted, framed, and hung. 
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were fortunate that the artist 
member our committee was willing 
arrange for mounting and framing 
cost. Her framing was far superior 
what could have expected from com- 
mercial sources. Each picture and its 
color was carefully evaluated select- 
ing appropriate frame and deter- 
mining the tint the latter. 

Many local artists donated their 
works gratis. Others requested nominal 
fees only. One local professional print 
maker offered the committee free choice 
any and all prints her establish- 
ment. This was windfall mean 
proportion. Where prints had pur- 
chased professionally, our artist member 
secured them the professional dis- 
count. This all added very sub- 
stantial saving. 


The pictures arrived dribs and 
drabs. The first target date for hanging 
had been set Christmas. soon 
realized this was far too ambitious. 
(The project had hardly started when 
the art teacher went sabbatical.) The 
date for hanging successively 
shifted the beginning the spring 
semester and then Easter week. the 
latter date, however, still had few 
framed pictures hand make 
hanging inadvisable. sufficient number 
were available, however, allow 
display them P.T.A. meeting. The 
interest generated was such lead 
the P.T.A. appropriate $100 sup- 
plement the monies voted the Gen- 
eral Organization. 

the pictures came into the school 


they were the object much curiosity. 
The modernists, particular, aroused 
great interest. This had the effect 
stimulating student interest the proj- 
ect and building air expectancy. 
The latter was translated into positive 
contribution when the graduating class 
donated its surplus funds, amounting 
$33, the school with the understand- 
ing that was used towards the 
Art Project. 

was not until the day before grad- 
uation that sufficient number pic- 
tures were available make the first 
hanging possible. common consent 
was decided place these the audi- 
torium and foyer, where they would not 
only enhance the appearance these re- 
spective areas, but also display 
the commencement exercises. (More- 
over, these were focal areas throughout 
the school year since all students came 
the auditorium each morning and 
stayed there till the bell sounded for 
their first class. Hence, they could not 
help but subjected the presence 
whatever art was displayed there.) 

Regular classes were longer 
session this time; hence, was impos- 
sible call together the committee 
such short notice assist the deter- 
mination where each picture should 
hung. was, therefore, necessary for 
the Artist Member and the Principal, 
assisted part the General Organi- 
zation Advisor, determine where each 
picture should go. When students re- 
turned the beginning the new 
school year, they were queried 
their reaction concerning the placement 
the pictures. One two changes 
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were made response their sugges- 
tions, but, the whole, everyone was 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

the end the first school year 
took stock. that point had ob- 
tained and hung twenty-three pictures 
total expenditure $300. This 
meant that each picture had cost 
average less than $15—a very 
gible sum, indeed, considering the num- 
ber originals, the quality the 
prints, and the excellence the mount- 
ing and framing. course, this achieve- 
ment was possible only because the 
cooperation our local artists allow- 
ing have their works, free, 
nominal charges, and because the fram- 
ing, mounting, and purchasing were 
likewise made available profes- 
sional discounts. 


were curious, indeed, what 
student and public reaction would 
the pictures. Some were intrigued the 
modernists; some were puzzled; but 
everyone seemed favorably im- 
pressed the project whole. The 
best criterion student and community 
reaction the project came with the 
opening the new school year. There 
mind but that the project should con- 
tinued. Without any prompting from the 
administration, the G.O. reorganized 
the student committee, providing re- 
placements for those students who had 
been also promptly appro- 
priated additional $300 for the proj- 
ect. This was full $100 more than the 
initial appropriation the year before. 
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The exterior beautification planning had 
also found favor because additional 
$50 was appropriated for continuing 
Seven hundred tulips and 
dozen evergreens were obtained locally 
wholesale prices with this money and 
planted. 

The art project moved ahead under 
full head steam. The initial delays 
caused the definition what the 
project was expected do, the types 
art selected, the method selec- 
tion—in fact all the organizational details 
—were now thing the past. The 
committee, therefore, was able move 
ahead much more rapid pace than 
previously. 

was decided that, since our existing 
collection had heavy concentration 
modernists, should now round out 
the collection securing classicists and 
representatives older schools. Pur- 
chases were made quite rapidly. These 
now came largely from commercial 
sources, inasmuch the available stock 
free materials had largely been 
culled. Although many more pictures 
were available free semi-free 
basis, was decided that the quality 
the collection should not sacrified 
restricting those available this 
basis. Unit costs, course, went up, but 
wider selection and better balanced 
collection were now possible. 

the spring 1959 total forty- 
six pictures had been purchased and 
hung. Total cost the project date 
was $633, cost per picture less 
than $15, amazingly low figure. The 
entire auditorium and first floor corridor 
area had now been decorated. The ap- 
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pearance the building had been 
greatly enhanced. 

There was talk additional funds 
coming from the P.T.A. and/or the 
senior class permit additional pur- 
chases. The current question whenever 
the committee met was, “When 
start the second and third floor cor- 
ridors?” There was question but the 
project would extended these areas 
just soon the funds became avail- 
able. Hopes were expressed that another 
gift from the P.T.A. from the grad- 
uating class would enable proceed 
early date. 

Contrary the fears many the 
faculty and students when the project 
was first conceived and the decision 
made not put glass the paintings, 
defacement has occurred. The stu- 
dents have accepted the project their 
own and take pride it. Some the 
more puzzling modernists have aroused 
much comment. fact, the school news- 
paper has run contest offering prize 
for the student who would give the best 
name non-objective study Miro. 

The acceptance the project can per- 
haps best indicated the fact that 
the teachers’ Staff Relations Committee 
requested similar decorations for the 
teachers’ cafeteria. Purchase these, 
however, from student funds not per- 
missible. 
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The school now owns excellent 
well-rounded collection prints and 
paintings. For the first time students can 
see representative art covering the lead- 
ing schools, classic and modern, without 
traveling the city. Standards artis- 
tic appreciation are being stimulated and 
raised, particularly for those students 
fortunate enough the selection 
panel. The required art courses have 
taken new meaning. Their curricula 
are now integrated with the school art 
project. Art has stepped out the text- 
book, and become alive. Currently the 
art teacher drawing brief annota- 
tions for each picture which will at- 
tached the wall adjacent. This should 
ease the problem interpretation and 
comprehension, and make the entire 
project more meaningful. 

The project has also had other con- 
comitant values. has established close 
liaison between the community’s artists 
and the school. has also provided 
fine experience faculty-student plan- 
ning. Moreover, has led greater 
pride the school building and its ap- 
pearance. feel that the values that 
have already been derived from the 
project, say nothing those 
anticipate the future, have more 
than justified the expenditure time, 
effort, and money that have gone into 
it. 


Our knowledge subject may true every single detail—and 
yet general give distorted, incomplete and false picture the 
matter. not enough aspire truth alone. The right point 
vantage, and effort the will are required understand something 


American Looks the Indian 
Secondary School 


Henry 


gained its independence 
1947, India has been struggling 
overcome huge handicaps. fighting 
not only ignorance but also mass pov- 
erty, hunger, and disease. Huge expen- 
ditures government funds are being 
invested irrigation, power, transpor- 
tation, and roads. Nevertheless, the ed- 
ucation children and adults not be- 
ing neglected the building new 
nation. Approximately percent the 
380 million people this predomi- 
nately rural nation are illiterate and 
only one percent are high school gradu- 
ates. 


Conditions Affecting Secondary 
Education 


India the control education 
function each the fourteen states 
although the national government gives 
considerable material well advi- 
sory help the states. The constitution 
India directs each state provide 
compulsory education through the four- 
teenth year, but will take least 
decade realize this goal. the basis 
available data not more than per- 
cent the children school age attend 
the primary and middle schools 
years) and ten percent attend the sec- 
ondary schools (14 years). Boys 
and girls attend separate secondary 
schools although was informed 
least one exception Jaipur. The girls 


are minority percent the sec- 
ondary school population, according 
the latest available figures. There usu- 
ally small tuition charge for high 
school students which was four rupees 
(80 cents per month) the govern- 
ment schools that visited. 
Approximately percent the sec- 
ondary teachers are men and percent 
are women. American standards the 
teachers are poorly paid although there 
very wide range differences from 
place place. the poorest areas the 
monthly salary secondary teacher 
ranged from rupees ($10) 250 ru- 
pees ($50). The highest salary scale 
that encountered more exclusive 
secondary school Calcutta ranged 
from 150 rupees ($30) 450 rupees 
($90) per month. The salary indi- 
vidual teacher depends upon his educa- 
tion and training. For example, the sal- 
ary scale private school Bhopal 
ranged from beginning salary 
rupees ($14) per month for matricu- 
lant high school graduate) maxi- 
mum 300 rupees ($60) for trained 
teacher with master’s degree, the an- 
nual increment being ten rupees ($2). 
The physical environment for learn- 
ing the Indian school varies from out- 
door classes well-equipped buildings 
and grounds. The rapid growth 
schools has made necessary impro- 
vise all sorts conditions for housing 
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the hundreds youth who are eager 
come school. Most the hundreds 
rooms that visited were white- 
washed and bare decorations. Usually 
the equipment was limited chalk- 
board mounted large easel and 
teacher’s desk table. 

the vale Kashmir moved from 
class class seated the grass under 
warm sun. sat under tent the 
outskirts Delhi was refreshing 
feel the soft breezes, but could not 
avoid contemplating the dampness 
the rainy season and the cold the win- 
ter months. the other extreme, 
visited school building Calcutta 
equipped with excellent furniture and 
other modern conveniences. 

The demand for schooling certain 
sections overwhelming. The daily pa- 
pers Delhi reported that several 
women staged hunger strike the 
office principal who refused admis- 
sion their children. India undergo- 
ing phenomenal expansion schools 
which has parallel the history 
the nation. result, the classes are 
very large and unwieldy. For example, 
the Delhi department education sets 
maximum pupils per class. 

The number schools increasing 
rapidly that has been necessary 
employ many unqualified teachers. Ap- 
proximately forty percent the high 
school teachers were untrained 1956. 
The qualifications teachers vary from 
state state and from school district 
school district. rule, the secondary 
school teachers have better qualifications 
than elementary school teachers and the 
training urban teachers better than 
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that the rural teachers. Where there 
adequate supply qualified per- 
sonnel, the high school teacher gen- 
erally expected have bachelor’s de- 
gree (B.A.) and one year training 
teachers college (B.T.). 

Each school system divided into 
several stages divisions. The most 
common divisions school levels are 
primary school, grades 1-5; middle 
school, grades 6-8; high school, grades 
and higher secondary school, 
grades 9-11. Actually the most common 
secondary school the present time 
the high school consisting grades 
Although two state school systems 
have combined the whole portions 
the middle and high school into one 
stage, for purposes consistency this 
paper will deal exclusively with grades 
The secondary school may 
housed with elementary middle 
school but only the last stage (grades 
subject external control. 

The school year never less than 200 
days and some 
amounts 240 days. The students at- 
tend classes six days week. The school 
day usually begins and closes 
P.M. the very hot summer 
months some the schools open their 
doors a.m. and dismiss the children 
For instructional purposes the 
day usually divided into eight periods, 
each lasting about thirty-five minutes. 


The Private School Transition 


The private school India presents 
problem with which the government 
will have wrestle for several decades 
moves toward the development 
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free and universal education. The par- 
ent the child who attends private 
school pays tuition fee varying from 
rupees (60 cents) rupees 
($6.00) per month. present nearly 
all the aided private schools receive 
current operation from the government. 
few independent schools which serve 
the upper classes prefer completely 
self-supporting and free from govern- 
mental supervision. 

The better private schools conducted 
independent organizations, the 
church, and Christian orders societies, 
are superior government schools. The 
Delhi Directorate Education recog- 
nized this superiority when estab- 
lished the Government Model School 
after the pattern the “public school” 
British origin. The private schools 
are undoubtedly conforming new pat- 
terns compulsory and optional sub- 
jects recommended the departments 
education, but whether the content 
these subjects related contemporary 
life and the emerging culture ques- 
tionable. 


The Examination System 


The examination system has become 
the dominating influence the educa- 
tional life the students and teachers. 
determines what should taught 
and, indirectly, how shall taught. 
The public final external examinations 
are great concern the students and 
their parents because there close 
connection between employment and the 
marks these examinations. 

Examinations the secondary school 
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are both internal and external, that is, 
they are prepared examiners within 
the school and outside the school. The 
internal and external examinations fol- 
low the same general pattern but differ 
their major functions. The external 
examinations generally come the end 
the high school course (tenth grade) 
the end the higher secondary 
school (eleventh grade). 

The control final examinations 
the secondary schools vested 
board which external the school 
system and the school itself. The final 
examination tends keep the curricu- 
lum within narrow limits. While the 
examination board accepts large num- 
ber optional subjects, the resources 
the school force offer the com- 
pulsory subjects and only few optional 
subjects. 

The publication names and grades 
the daily papers creates fears, tensions 
and anxieties. Since the names the 
candidates are classified the schools, 
undoubtedly stirs rivalries among 
the schools. quite natural for each 
school wish excel others. The total 
effect exaggerate the importance 
the examinations. 

The Examination Committee the 
All-India Council for Secondary Educa- 
tion has given serious attention the 
improvement examinations. re- 
cent meeting, the Council adopted the 
Committee’s recommendation set 
Examination Unit for the purpose 
preparing helpful test materials. 
mately hopes advise the state 
boards secondary education the 
improvement instruments evalua- 
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tion. The Committee reports that some 
minor reforms have already been intro- 
duced few state boards secondary 
education. There doubt that the 
examinations will undergo consider- 
able change the next decade. 


The High School Curriculum 


The power prescribe the curricu- 
lum the secondary schools each 
state usually vested Board Sec- 
ondary Education although the particu- 
lar name this body varies from state 
state. three the states that 
visited, the syllabus under the control 
the university. the function 
the Board Secondary Education 
determine the general policies which af- 
fect the curriculum directly indirectly 
through examinations. Each board has 
curriculum committee which determines 
the membership the syllabus commit- 
tee for each subject. all cases the ex- 
aminations follow the syllabus rigidly. 
result teaching restricted the 
inevitable cycle syllabus, textbook, 
lecture, examination. 

The high school curriculum varied 
from state state depending upon the 
pattern required and optional exam- 
inations (papers) set the Board 
Secondary Education. examination 
the time-table high school 
(grades 9-10) the outskirts Delhi 
showed that the compulsory subjects for 
each the two successive years and the 
number periods per week devoted 
each were: English, periods; mathe- 
matics, periods; and vernacular, 
periods. addition the pupils may 
choose two from the following list 
optional courses each year: drawing, 
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periods; general science, periods; phys- 
iology and hygiene, periods; eco- 
nomics, periods; history and civics, 
periods; and Sanskrit, periods. 

Upon completion the high school 
course the student will have had peri- 
ods English and periods math- 
ematics. When asked the headmaster 
why disproportionate amount time 
was devoted English and mathema- 
tics replied that the students had two 
papers (examinations) each these 
subjects. addition these required 
subjects the student chooses both science 
and physiology, will have had 
periods science but chooses one 
the other these subjects will 
have had only periods science. 
pupil elects history and civics, will 
have had not more than periods, and 
fails elect either history eco- 
nomics will leave the high school 
without having had any social studies. 
With the exception geometric draw- 
ing, the expressive arts will have been 
completely neglected. 

contrast the students high 
school for girls Madras were more 
fortunate. The curriculum consisted 
English, Tamil, mathematics, 
studies, general science, music, needle 
work, and home science. With the ex- 
ception few minor omissions, this 
program subjects not only included 
good cross-section the major fields 
knowledge but also course home 
science. 


The Higher Secondary School 
Curriculum 


The higher secondary school, rec- 
ommended the Secondary Education 
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Commission, adds eleventh grade 
the two-year high school. The curricu- 
lum higher secondary school for 
boys Cuttack consisted nine sub- 
jects grade and seven subjects 
grades and 11. addition, student 
was allowed one optional subject 
grades 10-11. The compulsory subjects 
were English, modern 
guage, Sanskrit, mathematics, 
studies, science, drawing, and Hindi. 
Drawing and Hindi were discontinued 
after grade The student chose one 
the following optional subjects: ad- 
vanced mathematics, advanced Sanskrit, 
physiology and hygiene, advanced draw- 
ing, and handwriting. 

The curriculum higher secondary 
school for girls Delhi consisted 
academic and science program studies. 
The academic program included the fol- 
lowing compulsory subjects: vernacular 
(Hindi Bengali), English, mathe- 
matics (higher and lower). “Lower 
mathematics,” which was 
quently chosen, consisted arithmetic 
and domestic science which were taught 
separately. The science program con- 
sisted the following required sub- 
jects: higher mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geometry, mechan- 
ical drawing, English and vernacular 
for one year. addition the student 
was required choose two subjects 
from the following: history, civics, San- 
skrit, music and drawing. 


Basic Education 


Running parallel the pattern 
traditional schools the indigenous In- 
dian system education which 
divided into three stages: basic, 
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(grades 1-5); senior basic (grades 
and post basic (grades 9-11). The idea 
basic education was conceived Ma- 
hatma Gandhi about years ago 
revive village economic life and throw 
off the shackles alien influence. Ac- 
cording the proposed pattern craft 
the core the whole curriculum. All 
other subjects are correlated with craft 
and the natural and social environment. 

this time not more than one-fifth 
the million children elementary 
school age are attending schools. 
The post basic stage which the coun- 
terpart the conventional secondary 
school nebular state develop- 
ment and its aggregate enrollment 
very low. The students leaving the 
senior basic school may admitted 
traditional secondary school they 
may enter the few existing post basic 
schools. However, the Boards Sec- 
ondary Education have not yet adjusted 
the external examinations the curricu- 
lum post basic schools. Thus, for the 
present, basic education plays very in- 
significant role Indian secondary edu- 
cation. 


Diversification Courses 


Although the principle diversifica- 
tion studies has general acceptance, 
present the student’s needs play minor 
role determining what learned. 
had revealing interview with fifteen- 
year old boy who was student the 
tenth grade school located the 
outskirts Delhi. His courses consisted 
English, periods per week; trigo- 
nometry, 12; mechanical drawing, 
Hindi, and science, The boy said 
that after finishing school, intended 
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study science only minor subject. 

The educational leaders some 
states are making progress slowly the 
adjustment courses the needs 
students. For example, number 
schools that visited, attempt be- 
ing made offer choice between sim- 
ple and advanced mathematics, depend- 
ing upon the ability the student. Al- 
though this limited adjustment 
the needs the students, step 
the right direction. 

The multi-purpose school 
ceived the Secondary Education 
Commission “seeks provide varied 
types courses for students with di- 
verse aims, interests, and abilities.” The 
latest available data show that Octo- 
ber 1956 only 331 multi-purpose schools 
had been established various states, 
amounting not more than three per- 
cent all the secondary schools. Dur- 
ing visits did not encounter 
school which offered more than two 
fields specialization. The provision 
for choice between two separate pro- 
grams study only first step toward 
comprehensive high school. the fu- 
ture, enrollment increases, the physi- 
cal plant enlarged, and additional per- 
sonnel provided, the high school will 
become truly multi-purpose institution 
which provides several different pro- 
grams study. 


Teaching Languages 

The formulation policy govern- 
ing the teaching languages compli- 
cated sentiment, tradition, 
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tionalism. The constitution recognizes 
English the official language until 
1965, Hindi the future national 
guage, and fourteen major tongues for 
the states. 1957 the Central Advisory 
Board Education, which includes the 
state education ministers, recommended 
that English should one the three 
compulsory languages for students 
the secondary stage, the other two being 
Hindi and mother tongue the re- 
gional language. illustrate, the Ma- 
dras legislature approved plan, effec- 
tive 1958, which specified Tamil, the 
regional language the medium in- 
struction; required the teaching Eng- 
lish from grades 11; and Hindi 
from grades 11. These language re- 
quirements add the difficulty mak- 
ing room for all the subjects bal- 
anced curriculum. 

The difficulties teaching English 
Indian children are not unlike those 
found the teaching foreign lan- 
guage other countries. Many teachers 
have neither satisfactory command 
the language nor the necessary training 
the teaching English. visits 
found much emphasis upon translation 
and grammar and very little spoken 
English. The words, idioms and envi- 
ronment the textbook 
quently foreign the children. had 
English Syllabus Committee which 
developing new approach designed 
correct these deficiencies. proposed 
study English foreign language 
and not mother tongue. The aim 
help the boys and girls acquire 
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good grasp simple English primarily 


tool communication. Spoken 
English the foundation upon which 
the skills reading and writing are 


built. 


Emphasis Memorization 


The most common 
dure the classes which observed 
the lecture-recitation type. The principal 
outstanding higher secondary 
school attended considerable num- 
ber pupils from Western countries, 
said that the Indian student excels 
factual information while the Western 
student superior applied knowl- 
edge. The inference, presume, that 
Indian teachers are proficient impart- 
ing information and deficient teach- 
ing students how apply knowledge 
everyday problems. With the exception 
the use charts and laboratory ap- 
paratus science classes, learning 
most the classrooms was verbal and 
passive. The pupils took notes the 
teacher lectured. was apparent that 
the curriculum was dominated the 
textbook and the impending exami- 
nation. When asked the headmaster 
give general idea how the pupils 
are taught, said, “The teacher has 
the day’s work. presents the matter 
and then asks questions.” 

The emphasis memorization was 
humorously revealed recent inter- 
view with Kerali’s new chief minister 
who, his student days, dared de- 
part from the textbook. The professor 
called him aside and said, “You have 
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done well the paper. But did not 
give you pass marks because you used 
your own independent language instead 
faithfully following the textbook lan- 
guage.” 

The external final examination takes 
much the teacher’s attention that 
obliged stick closely the text- 
book both the compulsory and op- 
tional subjects. dare not divert the 
students’ attention from the textbook 
the use supplemenary printed mate- 
rials, literary masterpieces, current 
publications such documents, pam- 
phlets, magazines and the daily press. 
sure the school has its rudimen- 
tary library, but its resources are limited 
and its use restricted. 

encountered only one instance 
secondary schools. teacher 
who had attended seminar social 
studies divided his class into two groups, 
each group studying topic from dif- 
ferent point view. After several days 
study and discussion, the leader 
each group made oral report the 
whole class. This teacher made begin- 
ning the direction group work. His 
experimental approach was encouraging 
even had some serious flaws. 

heard practically discussion 
controversial questions the classrooms 
visited. seemed that there 
was need convert the classrooms 
into forum free discussion. The 
ability discuss issue and come 
harmonious decision indispensable 


the development democratic 
India. 
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Co-Curricular Activities 


The Indian secondary school recog- 
nizes the importance hobbies and rec- 
reational activities the life young 
people, although many schools have de- 
veloped only limited program thus 
far. The activities vary from school 
school but they usually consist games, 
sports well musical, dramatic, de- 
bating and literary clubs. 

The private schools for the children 
middle and upper class families have 
developed the most comprehensive pro- 
grams voluntary activities. For exam- 
ple, the student body the Govern- 
ment Senior Model School Chandi- 
garh has organized four groups 
houses they are called. Each house 
composed about boys from all 
classes. The members engage com- 
petitive activities within the group and 
also among the houses. The activities 
each house include basketball, hockey 
and other sports. addition, the school 
has arts club and conducts other ac- 
tivities like gardening, scouting, and girl 
guides. 

The schools India are developing 
policy expecting the pupils ren- 
der community service. The kinds 
service rendered range from improve- 
ment school grounds helping 
the construction roads the com- 
munity development area. saw group 
boys one the most exclusive 
schools Madras digging drain. Each 
class this school required devote 
one hour every week manual labor. 
Mattan High School Srinagar, the 
pupils have helped the construction 
buildings, leveling playgrounds and 
planting shade trees. 
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Progress from Grade Grade 


most the schools that visited, 
the pupils the high school were 
promoted grade levels and not 
subjects. Delhi student fails 
one subject repeats the whole grade. 
The promotion based the student’s 
mark the final examination, the pass- 
ing mark being percent. The head- 
master one high school estimated that 
sixty percent the students pass the 
final examination. said that fol- 
lowed the liberal policy promoting 
student even fails one subject 
provided makes least percent 
this subject. 

Madras, the passing mark 
percent English and percent 
other subjects. “It very poor stand- 
ard,” said the headmaster. “We are 
forced that low level because our ex- 
amination system emphasizes memory. 
Furthermore, teaching not efficient 
enough enable even percent the 
students pass unless the present level 
maintained.” 

The low test scores accepted the 
basis for advancement the students 
from grade grade well the high 
the basic need adjust the curriculum 
the learning ability the students. 

spite the high percentage 
failures, the framers syllabi continue 
include subject matter which be- 
yond the capacity the average pupil. 
This view was supported the findings 
UNESCO colleague who conducted 
intensive survey 1,200 representa- 
tive pupils grade the Delhi 
schools. His data were based intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, school 
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marks and teachers’ estimates the 
pupils’ ability. concluded that 
great number students admitted 
the secondary school are destined fail 
because they lack the ability reach the 
required standard achievement. 
estimated that least percent the 
students grade need simplified 
courses they are have chance 
rounding out their educational careers. 


Conclusion 


The secondary school transition. 
slowly adjusting the curriculum 
Indian culture. The Report the Sec- 
ondary Education Commission published 
1953 has recommended sweeping re- 
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forms which are being gradually imple- 
mented. The All India Council for Sec- 
ondary Education contributing much 
the improvement the curriculum, 
examinations, and the training teach- 
ers service. co-operation with the 
state departments education, the 
Council has been conducting many work- 
shops, seminars, and extension courses. 
India cannot solve all its problems im- 
mediately. Educational conditions will 
improve with the economic growth 
the country. have great faith the 
leaders who are steadfastly devoting 
themselves the gigantic task build- 
ing the educational foundations free 


people. 


What must look and work for broad humanism where science 
accepted not grudgingly, but understandingly, all men all 
walks life, not for its fruits alone, but for the ideal rational 
thought which can carry its highest culmination. Yet the same 
time, the men science their part, must ever guard against 
the danger specialist isolation tunnels mechanical robotism 
and rote performance, the neglect other human values. Science 
must neither let itself become dehumanized nor power-drunk. has 
mighty, not almighty, mission—and this concludes message 
Bulletin the Atomic Scientists, September, 
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Wisteria Winter 


Oma CARLYLE ANDERSON 


This gray-rinsed vine etched the wall achieves 
graphic art winter symmetry, 

The way oriental woman weaves 

clear design muted tapestry. 

suddenly this plant should blaze bloom 
And all the dormant scene color-filmed, 
Like vivid cloth run from silent loom 


The heart would completely overwhelmed. 


esoteric fingers, suppose 

Are faster with the shuttle than with flax 
Because the patient fabricator knows 

How mind will yield what the vision lacks. 
And that may why now some indices 


Veil purple sequins the garden frieze. 
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Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


The book which you read from sense duty, for any reason you must, 
does not commonly make friends with you. 


“ACADEMIC 
Wriston, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1959. 222 pp. $4.00. 
Perceptive, sensitive, and thoroughly in- 

formed—these are the words that come 

mind characterize the searching exposi- 
tion the work the college president 
which Wriston has interestingly pre- 
sented, period when the impossible 
burden upon the presidential position be- 
ing widely called public attention 
edifying find long-time incumbent 
this position two institutions—Lawrence 

College and Brown 

what once such fair, such sympa- 

thetic, and such comprehending view. 

President Wriston unquestionably 
able, devoted, and highly energized individ- 
ual, And what was able do, the ground 
was able cover, the variety tasks 
which could exhibit competence, were 
undoubtedly far above any average even 
typical And surely true 
that the number those found who 
will measure his success rare. 

But least get here blow-by-blow 
setting forth practically every area 
administration which the all-seeing eye 
the president has alerted. Versatility, 
patience, tact, energy—these are the quali- 
ties which stand out needful, and pos- 
sessed the author who with genuine 
modesty allows the record speak for itself. 

comment with some inside knowledge 
when say that have not heretofore seen 
such discerning setting forth the multi- 
farious interests and duties which should 
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mention one neglected item which, without 
being unduly personal, Dr. Wriston might 
have alluded to, would the cooperation 
and support his own wife helpmeet 
his labors. College presidents’ wives are 
among the unsung heroines successful 
career, and all reticence more might have 
suitably been said this score. But that 
apart, from kitchen ranges students’ beds 
and bedding, library effectiveness, stu- 
dent discipline, registrars’ myopias and 
and on, details are recounted which 
show grasp acquired not earlier present 
which made all the difference the effec- 
tive and enriched educational climate the 
campus. 

Let anyone who thinks she wants 
college president read this absorbing 
human story and learn what, say, the 
score really is. 

found myself largely accord with 
the decisions and judgments which the nar- 
rative special interest high- 
light the author’s stressing the problem 
excessive student has 
this say: 


the manifest danger, plain for all eyes see, 
that the individual will come lonely 
himself, will need the stimulus others 
learn, even enjoy himself. great 
educational reform desperately the 
that purpose galaxy changes are essen- 
tial: more stress writing, more oral ex- 
pression ideas, more individual work under 
tutorial supervision, more recreational read- 
ing, more individual sports, and place live 
that assumes, least permits, some meas- 
ure privacy. (p. 193) 
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which 

unqualifiedly recommend this book 
all who would gain further insight into the 
role the college president today. 


above review Dr, Ord- 
way Tead, vice president Harper 
and Brothers and Education Editor 
their publication. For many years 
was Chairman the Board Higher 
Education New York City. 


EDUCATION 


ley Ahmann and Marvin Glock. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 605 pp. 
$6.50. 

This book designed text for one- 
term college course evaluating pupil 
growth. However, will serve excel- 
lent handbook teachers, supervisors and 
administrators service who want 
thorough source for easy reference this 

organized into four major sections. 
Part One deals with the role and proce- 
dures evaluation they are related 
educational objectives. Part considers 
the characteristics good evaluation in- 
The meanings validity, reliabil- 
ity, and test norms are statistical 
concepts and processes related these char- 
acteristics are explained and essential compu- 
tational processes are illustrated. 

Parts Three and Four deal with methods 
evaluation, the former with informal 
methods appraising achievement and the 
latter with standardized methods apprais- 
ing achievement, aptitudes, and adjustment. 
Informal methods appraising adjustment 
are also described Also included the 
last part chapter diagnosis and re- 
mediation and one the problems de- 
termining and adequately reporting 
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The appendices include selected list 
standardized tests and list publishers 
and distributors such instruments, There 
are also located here the specific references 
cited the text, classified chapters, 

The major issues and the more important 
evaluation procedures are included the 
book. accomplishes well, through its se- 
lected content, what was designed do. 
One might say that has high “content” 
validity. 

The organization seems psychologically 
good this reviewer. The series sub- 
headings make easy for the reader fol- 
low the basic outline. The print, charts, and 
tables are clear and the format whole 
attractive. 

The style pleasant and direct. The 
book replete with good Each 
chapter begins with interesting episode. 
Within the body technical explanatory 
materials reference school situation, 
example explained detail, illus- 
trated device procedure makes meaning 
more easily grasped and adds the interest 
the content. 

The book will doubt have wide usage 
both teachers training and those 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


FUNDAMENTALS MEASUREMENT: 
‘TECHNIQUES AND Practices 
Downie. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 413 pp. $6.00. 

This book joins rather lengthy list 
available volumes which probably find their 
widest utilization texts the basic college 
course educational psychological 
measurement. The author has presented his 
materials three major sections, Part 
contains five chapters concerned with rele- 
vant philosophical and psychological princi- 
ples; statistics; scores, grades, and norms; 
reliability and validity; and the selecting, 
administering, and scoring standardized 
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tests. The six chapters Part deal with 
achievement tests—history and uses and 
general directions for construction, multi- 
ple-choice items, other objective item types, 
essay tests, item analysis, and brief descrip- 
tions leading standardized tests for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, Part III 
consists seven chapters devoted the 
measurement mental ability, special abili- 
ties, personality, interests, attitudes, socio- 
economic status, and teaching effectiveness. 
The Appendixes are one-page listing 
the names test publishers and distributors, 
and seventeen-page glossary. 

number features the book will 
commend prospective users. The au- 
thor attempted emphasize general princi- 
ples measurement which are applicable 
many subject fields and various other as- 
pects human assessment. was the au- 
thor’s intention write for audience 
classroom teachers and others working di- 
rectly with individuals preparing so. 
The reviewer was favorably disposed to- 
ward the discussion the philosophy and 
psychology evaluation, and the sensible 
treatment the problem grading. Atten- 
tion was called the beginning the 
school year desirable time for the ad- 
ministration standardized tests. The re- 
viewer felt very satisfied with number 
additional topics: history achievement 
testing, directions for writing one-answer 
items, the limitations surrounding true-false 
items, item analysis procedures, achievement 
test batteries for the elementary school, in- 
troductory discussion the measurement 
mental ability, the uncertainty the degree 
validity multifactor test batteries for 
differential prediction school situations, 
and the difficulty demonstrating validity 
for instruments employed the assessment 
such attributes personality and attitude. 
Illustrative the author’s refreshing sensi- 
tivity the value small suggestions for 
the practitioner his discussion the re- 
cording item analysis data for individual 
test items; describes individual cards 
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each which has been affixed test item 
clipped from duplicated copy the ex- 
amination already administered. 

reviewer must inevitably find certain 
debatable appropriateness. One difficult de- 
cision just how the chapter (or chap- 
ters) statistics should handled 
general measurement book. Three questions 
are here raised. single chapter mod- 
erate length wise even present the 
so-called short-cut method computing 
the mean? Wouldn’t desirable, from 
the standpoints learning and teaching, 
approach correlation first through the rank- 
order method, then terms product- 
moment? justifiable devote approxi- 
mately one-tenth the chapter statistics 
the testing the significance the dif- 
ference between sample means? Some in- 
structors the first course measurement 
will question the functional (not theoreti- 
cal) value introducing test reliability 
terms variance some quarters 
there will concern about the brevity 
the section “Administering the Total 
Testing Program.” true that almost 
the entire volume deals with the topic gen- 
erally, but specific attention might 
less abbreviated. the discussion the 
correction for guessing objective tests 
the reader may bothered the sentence, 
“Here what [the student] does.” 
While granted that the application 
correction formulas certain assumptions 
may not entirely satisfied, may con- 
tended that these assumptions are partially 
acceptable. But even one hesitates ac- 
cept the author’s degree pessimism about 
counteracting the chance element test 
scores process subtraction, there 
approval the suggestions given for mini- 
mizing the guessing element objective 
testing. 

This reviewer’s negative reactions the 
book are with reference inaccuracies, ex- 
treme statements, and apparent oversights 
the preparation the manuscript. The 
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inaccuracies are few number. page 
stated that finding the deviation 
each score from the mean, each score 
subtracted from the mean; however, the 
example utilized showed that the mean was 
subtracted from the each score. There 
suggestion page 187 that tests increase 
reliability, the validity necessarily im- 
proves. And page 229 the comment 
that the Stanford-Binet Year six 
items each counts two months, Highly posi- 
tive statements invite scrutiny, and the re- 
viewer lingered over number somewhat 
extreme assertions. Page contains this 
one: “Success the constant aim the 
child, his parents, and all his The 
following lifted from pages 150-151, and 
the thought also appears page 125: 
“Qualitative words mean many different 
things different people that they must not 
used.” The latter statement was soon 
followed page 151 with the suggestion 
that avoiding emphasis trivia 
item writing one might change “Charles 
Darwin was born 12, 1809.” 
“Charles Darwin was born early the 
nineteenth century.” 

The absence adequate vigilence 
writing and checking copy evident 
number places between the first page 
the Preface (in which the first line suffers 
from the lack “and” and the tenth line 
defective the presence in- 
stead “subjects”) the last complete 
page the Subject Index (where there 
error listing Stanford Achievement 
Test). This slight carelessness allows “ap- 
praised” replace “apprised” page 10, 
“of Results” creep into otherwise cor- 
rect listing the title journal article 
the first reference page 18, “Q” stand 
peculiarly placed page 41, and on. 
Also attributed somewhat hurried 
writing and publication schedule are num- 
ber awkward misleading expressions. 
For example, the reviewer’s attention was 
drawn this sentence page “But this, 
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does not believe, necessarily so.” 
actual look page 128 will render this 
statement comprehensible: “If space not 
important, better put the correct an- 
swer and distractors tabular form beneath 
the item above rather than run them 
together the end the The 
reader will linger page 260 con- 
fronts this one: “Color blindness, important 
many jobs, tested such devices the 
Ishihara Plates.” 

The reviewer’s over-all opinion that 
the volume sound reading and interesting 
reading, and probably very teachable 
treatment the fundamentals measure- 
ment. little more care preparation 
could have resulted excellent presen- 
tation. 

State Teachers College 


SEARCH Carter New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 
424 pp. $5.00. 

Although not stated the preface, this 
apparently revision previous books 
the same subject the same author col- 
laboration with Barr and Douglas 
Scates. The organization topics, follow- 
ing the sequence the steps reflective 
thinking problem solving, the same 
the earlier books, and much the material 
the same. is, however, more than 
new edition, revision which only brings 
references up-to-date; new book. 
New emphases are presented, such giving 
more attention interdisciplinary research. 
some cases wholly new material pre- 
sented topics that have gained interest 
since the earlier books, such as, for example, 
the mention action research, and material 
child development. 

called the author introductory 
book “for beginning graduate students and 
for field workers, intended serve the pur- 
pose both producers and consumers re- 
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search.” states that not compiling 
“rule book research but 
offering discussion concepts, principles, 
and There some merit, 
these premises, his deliberate omission 
the quantitative details measurement and 
statistical treatment. the other hand, 
some instructors may feel that even con- 
sumers research could read about experi- 
mental procedures more meaningfully 
some consideration were given the signi- 
ficance differences, that single page 
sampling does not give very adequate 
background for reading descriptive-survey 
studies, and that some discussion socio- 
metric techniques would strengthen the sec- 
tions developmental and growth studies. 

The strongest sections the book are 
those dealing with types research meth- 
ods, constituting the major portion the 
The plan each case identify 
areas appropriate for investigation 
given method, characterize the proced- 
ures used, and 
studies, More space given descriptive- 
survey studies than any other type, which 
probably justified the extensive use 
this type research. most useful 
field workers, more attention should have 
been given “action research” which 
given only brief mention. Some users would 
probably prefer more discussion experi- 
mental research, which allotted the last 
space any the methods. 

One cannot but impressed Good’s 
familiarity with the literature research. 
One reader, however, seizing the state- 
ment that “Wurdt almost overwhelmed the 
reader with mass facts, arguments, and 
(p. 399), declared that Good like- 
wise overwhelmed him with the detailed 
anecdotes and bibliographical minutiae, espe- 
cially Chapter II, which this individual 
counted references different people. 
This same person suggests that the so-called 
“Selected References” might more help- 
ful more selective, since the chapter men- 
tioned lists 266 references, and the 


total 406 pages text are used for refer- 
ence lists, 

will noted that most the faults 
found are with relatively minor matters. 
The volume over-all scholarly, well- 
organized work, and within the self-im- 
posed limits, comprehensive treatment 
educational research. Undoubtedly those 
who have found the previous books the 
same author helpful will welcome the 
up-dating represented the present book. 
punster might want express this 
way: the four Good books research, 
this the best. 

Southwest Texas State College 


“LIBERAL AND THE 
CRATIC IDEAL, AND OTHER ESSAYS” 
Whitney Griswold, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1959. 136 pp. 

President Griswold has done service 
himself, Yale, and the public con- 
cerned about the substance and purpose 
higher education the publication these 
papers. They not pretend internal 
unity yet the underlying theme the 
meaning and importance the liberal arts. 
And here persuasive, informed, and for- 
ward-looking advocacy position peren- 
nially need defense and interpretation. 
The individual essays cover variety 
topics but the clarity this defense the 
liberal arts makes this worthwhile addition 
the literature clarification. may not 
convince the unconvinced but this heart- 
ening plea for that which central the 
college purpose today and tomorrow. 


Orpway TEAD 


ORIENTA- 
TION AND TEACHING Randall 
Hoffmann and Robert Plutchik, New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 


pp. $4.00. 
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The authors emphasize various types 
freshman participation small groups, 
offering greatest promise college orienta- 
tion programs. the ten chapters, the first 
two review current orientation practices, 
and set forth the philosophy and aims the 
small-group approach. The next two con- 
cern responsibilities small-group leaders 
for the general atmosphere 
techniques the program. Chapter con- 
siders special devices facilitate group de- 
velopment. The next three chapters deal re- 
spectively with group structure, course con- 
tent, and faculty training relative the 
orientation program. chapter relates 
supplementary counseling individual stu- 
dents, The final chapter points out certain 
implications the small-group approach 
for broader aspects college teaching. 
Four the thirteen appendixes deal with 
printed and film Others list sum- 
mer workshops, and present report forms, 
case study, training outline, and similar ma- 
The last appendix lists topics for 
group discussion, keyed another book 
the same authors. 6-page index completes 
the book. 

“The purpose orientation increase 
the student’s receptivity the total college 
experience” (p. 90). achieve this pur- 
pose, students are asked read, discuss, 
and think about aspects college experi- 
ence which lack receptivity might de- 
prive them certain college benefits. 
trative suggested topics are: what should 
college for the individual, what does 
liberal education mean, the place extra- 
curricular activities, 
tionships, prejudices, morality, and personal 
goals. The list considered flexible. 
should selected for their cata- 
lytic qualities rather than for information” 
(p. 93). Topical divisions within chapters 
enable readers reflect the content 
outline form. Thus chapter (16 pages), 
has these topics: seating arrangement, use 
recorder, chairman, small subgroups, role- 
playing, case studies, brainstorming, panel 


discussions, resource persons, films, readings, 
and evaluations. 

The text frequently refers the basic 
purpose the orientation course, shows 
how differs from other college courses, 
explains how organize and conduct the 
orientation class from the small-group 
standpoint, indicates how enlist and pre- 
pare selected faculty members for this ap- 
proach, suggests ways which the small- 
group procedure might extended other 
college courses, and points out some the 
limitations and pitfalls the approach men- 
tioned. The clear explanations and numer- 
ous practical suggestions, recognition 
problems likely encountered, and non- 
technical should help make the 
book distinctly worth while for anyone con- 
cerned with orienting freshmen college 
study and life. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


TEACHING 
Leonard Clark and Irving Starr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
340 pp. $5.00. 

During the past several years several good 
books have appeared which are suitable either 
texts for courses the general area re- 
ferred methods secondary school 
teaching supplementary texts those 
colleges which offer their methods courses 
specific teaching fields. Most these are 
also quite useful reference works the 
professional library the high school in- 
dividual teacher, This book will fit quite sat- 
isfactorily all these functions. contains 
the customary chapters “What Teach- 
ing,” “Motivation,” “Provisions for Indi- 
vidual Differences,” “Planning for Teach- 
ing,” “The Unit,” “Some Specific Teaching 
Techniques,” “Group Teaching 
niques,” “Reading, Studying, and Problem 
Solving,” “The Materials Instruction,” 
“Evaluation,” “Testing,” “Marking and 
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room Management,” “The Teacher and 
Extra-Class Responsibilities,” and “The Be- 
ginning Teacher.” addition the appendix 
contains very fine resource unit and the 
code ethics. 

One impressed throughout the book 
with its apparent brevity. probably the 
shortest the methods texts use, This 
has been achieved part the elimination 
much the quotations and tabular list- 
ings found some the others. There 
very fine use examples illustrative the 
points being made, The sentence structure 
and shortness the sections occasionally be- 
comes almost staccato with the feeling that 
the approach may too atomistic. The point 
view generally quite acceptable what 
seems the accepted professional point 
view. Occasionally the attempt recog- 
nize two conflicting positions leaves one con- 
fused which being supported. one 
two instances the brevity treatment has 
the other hand there not the evidence 
found some the other texts too much 
treatment unimportant aspects, The sec- 
tion discipline particularly well done 
and the same praise should accorded the 
study questions included within the body 
the chapters the end sub-sections. 
The outline the book quite clear and 
will facilitate its use either basic sup- 
plementary text both the student and 
the instructor. 

The authors the text set out “omit 
discussions educational theory except when 
seemed necessary explain the why the 
methods advocated.” They did this, perhaps 
too well wish avoid continuing the 
dichotomy professional courses educa- 
tion between educational philosophy and edu- 
cational methodology. 

University North Carolina 


Spurs TEACHING Laura 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1959. 354 

awkward review book written 
and about living legend. And Spurs 
Creative Teaching does, fact, represent 
attempt Miss Zirbes and her friends 
capture once and for all print all 
those wonderful moments which have gone 
into the fabrication her legend. There 
special obligation reluctantly imposed upon 
both reader and reviewer (especially those 
who have one time another, experi- 
enced the delightful impact Miss Zirbes 
person) guard against the overpower- 
ing influence her consumate showman- 
ship, her ovewhelming vitality, and well, 
the obvious aura adoration she evokes 
her colleagues, that is, the ideas the 
book are examined and discussed 
any decent also difficult 
detach oneself from the notion that while 
Miss Zirbes already legend, she contin- 
ues, despite her advanced years, actively and 
vibrantly contribute the enlargement 
that legend, and therefore, any current 
review her writing becomes, sense, 
addendum the legend. 

Starting from the premise that growth 
and development inherently creative 
process, Miss Zirbes observes that human 
creative. She goes then define creative 
teaching “sensitive insightful develop- 
mental guidance which makes learning ex- 
periences optimally educative and conducive 
the development and fulfillment the 
creative potentialities individuals and 
is, she asserts, “qualitatively and 
functionally distinguishable from uncreative 
teaching.” From there on, the book 
absorbing elaboration these basic themes, 
extending creatively into what Miss Zirbes 
identifies “the quality school living,” 
well curriculum development and im- 
Single chapters are devoted 
the implications creativity for each the 
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various subject areas the elementary 
school, such social studies, science, lan- 
guage arts, arithmetic, reading, art, and 
Attention also drawn creativity 
student teaching and posed chal- 
lenge in-service education and supervi- 
sion. 

Stylistically, the book reflects Miss Zirbes’ 
flare for the dramatic statement, her use 
the pointed stage aside (here done spe- 
cial “Note Well” paragraphs set aside from 
the main text), and her tendency carry 
definitions the crest her enthusiasm 
rather than using careful semantics. But one 
can her direction and emphasis, and 
perhaps this enough, the dynamic and 
flexible elements her appeals are 
“take.” 

What Miss Zirbes has actually done 
this book take well thought out posi- 
tion teaching, which, this case, lays 
heavy stress upon problem solving “re- 
construction experience,” infuse with 
years and years excited responses 
teachers and children, and communicate 
her own distinctively urgent 
Basically the ideas are not new ones; indeed, 
many are even trite, But one tired and 
needs lift, one enjoys discovering old 
silver chalice recently restored and freshly 
polished its glittering potential, one 
needs “spur” recapture the tempo 
good teaching, then Spurs Creative 
Teaching your cup tea. 

the other hand, book which cites 
authors without benefit corresponding 
footnotes annoying, one can’t abide 
anything but scholarly and scientific ap- 
proach educational problems, one’s 
current teaching practices 
satisfying and sufficient, then this book 
might well set the final anal- 
ysis, Francois Villon evoked similar re- 
sponse. 

THomas 
University Wisconsin 
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Clark Moustakas, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1959. 157 pp. 
$3.00. 

This portrayal persons living and 
learning together provocative story 
adventure into the whole field interper- 
sonal relations. this study, describing the 
emotional atmosphere, the conditions, and 
processes learning, Clark Moustakas, 
psychologist the Merrill-Palmer school 
for more than ten years, tells what happens 
individuals when they are free 
themselves. His fundamental postulate 
drawn largely from recent literature pro- 
pounding philosophical, sociological, biolog- 
ical, and psychological theories human 
nature and behavior which sums 
these statements: 

Theories human nature and behavior 
are abstractions which come life the 
concrete reality the learner the immedi- 
ate situation. They must the self and 
expressions the self significant the 
learner. 

Growth group learners depends 
upon the kind atmosphere which ini- 
tially created the teacher nurturer. 
Eventually each individual the group helps 
determine whether real expressions the 
self and self-exploration will exist whether 
fear, need for praise and approval, repetition, 
stereotype, and adherence external stand- 
ards will prevail. (p. 18) 


His method, consistent with Dewey’s 
doctrine empiricism—which rests on, re- 
fers to, and controlled experience 
the common submit this postu- 
late the test practice and experience 
with those persons with whom the author 
commonly works. The particular group in- 
volved this study composed class- 
room teachers and principals seminar 
human relations, but the principles involved 
and the underlying theory are relevant 
any person group concerned with human 
relations. 

The instructor, Moustakas, sets the 
stage expressing his theory the self, 
self-being and growth, and the principles 
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that relate it, thus creating atmosphere 
spontaneity and freedom for the group 
which trust, acceptance and mutual respect 
develop. Then, adapting the non-directive 
techniques Carl Rogers, became 
member the group which each mem- 
ber participates and the process self-ex- 
ploration begins. never becomes specific 
the make-up the group how 
many meetings were held how many weeks 
apart. counting names mentioned the 
dialogues one finds eleven married women, 
four maiden ladies, four men and Dr. 
Moustakas. The ensuing procedure vi- 
vidly described the book means re- 
cording the actual dialogues, excerpts 
from them, the teachers’ expression 
self, first relations with his colleagues; 
second, relations with children; third, 
relations with parents; and fourth, rela- 
tions with current debatable issues edu- 
cation: such as, spelling contests, grades, 
praise and punishment, co-operation and 
competition. The book provides inter- 
esting study group dynamics and the in- 
terplay ideas and personalities upon one 
another over period time. Each the 
relationships described could bring together 
professional personnel and those others who 
are deeply concerned, such way 
create problems and conflicts, way 
which could result mutual agreement and 
plan. means direct dialogue 
which the same people 
freely discussion each these prob- 
lems, the author enables the reader well 
himself analyze each succeeding discus- 
sion. can then decide for himself the de- 
gree progress which takes place for each 
individual the process growth. One sees 
new images emerging and unified insights, 
appearing gradually, not only for the indi- 
vidual expressing himself but also for the 
others the group who are able experi- 
ence and integrate into their own lives the 
experiences another person. 

summary, particularly vivid the 
picture the author gives the changes 
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attitude one the most “difficult” 
members the group. Mrs, Allen entered 
the group particularly aggressive and criti- 
cal, persistently trying influence the in- 
structor present series lectures 
mental health accordance with her values 
and beliefs what seminar should be. 
Throughout the series discussions that 
have been enumerated, however, one notes 
that when she became personally involved 
and humanly committed, she could permit 
her real self expressed, trusting the 
validity her own self-integrations, and 
allowing the personal become real her 
relations. her end-of-the-year self-evalu- 
ation statement, she (1) conveys the differ- 
ence the nature her relations with 
other teachers away from dictating and im- 
posing toward acceptance and respect; (2) 
has come believe that each teacher must 
recognize and concerned with the child 
self-consistent, whole person and not 
solely with the child’s achievement school 
subjects; (3) has come respect the in- 
dividuality each child and honor 
being unreservedly committed helping the 
child realize his potentialities even though 
some children try all patience; (4) believes 
the teacher must communicate the child 
that she aware him person and 
will help him his exploration interests, 
potentials, and the resolution his difficul- 
ties; (5) believes she must become gentle 
firm terms what she feels required 
the child the course growth rather 
than setting arbitrary standards and trying 
stamp out objectionable behavior the 
basis these standards; and, (6) must help 
children become acceptable members 
society substituting faith, encouragement, 
and understanding for formal instruction, 
on-the-spot punishment and group pressure. 
conclusion she says, teaching has 
become little too definite. This class (i.e., 
the seminar) has made feel this all year 
long. Now I’m starting back the way 
wanted teach when left college. feel 
relieved and understand what has been 
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bothering the last four have 
not been free teach the basis choice 
and conviction.” (P. 124) 

This statement alone should bring su- 
preme gratification and feeling fulfill- 
ment the instructor illustrates the 
effectiveness the principles group inter- 
action when they are consistently applied. 
The book provides interesting study 
groups dynamics and the interplay ideas 
and personalities upon one another during 
series contacts over period time. 
only Dr. Moustakas had emerged from his 
maze psychological jargon long enough 
give his reader clear picture the exact 
make-up the group men and women, 
principals and teachers, the reader could feel 
himself more surely identified with the par- 
ticipants, better able form his own ap- 
praisal the group and their conversations. 
The book could then become 
answer the search every school princi- 
pal, every administrator who wishes bring 
about change the attitudes and behaviors 
his teachers and affect much needed cur- 
ricular improvements way democratic 
methods rather than arbitrary 
points new paths relatedness inward 
toward self and outward toward others, 
culminating new integration unity 
the teacher’s experience school 
new integration unity the teacher’s 
experience school professional person 
and outside school his personal life. 

HELEN BECKER 
University Akron 


AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Phillip Perdew. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 351 pp. 
$5.50. 

The author indicated the preface that 
the preparation the book grew out the 
author’s experience the instructing 
college students preparing “The 
students were involved extensive labora- 
tory experiences junior and senior high 
schools, but textbook available related 
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this practical experience the schools 
their education courses.” 

One must comprehend the purpose the 
author understand why certain chapters 
were included the analyzing 
the subjects covered, one finds that four 
chapters deal with understanding the 
secondary school America: one in- 
troduction; one deals with the history sec- 
ondary education; one includes the philos- 
ophy the secondary school; and one deals 
with the relations the secondary school 
American Another chapter, par- 
tially the area understanding the sec- 
ondary schools, deals with the secondary 
school teacher. The chapters mentioned 
above not fall completely together. An- 
other chapter, related the last one men- 
tioned comes before and entitled, ““The 
Teacher and Pupils Work.” 

Other chapters deal with understanding 
American youth, what American youth 
learn, guidance, appraising pupil progress 
and the teacher organizes for instruction. 

will noted that this book does not 
fall into conventional classifications (if such 
there the field Education). For 
example, the author deals with subjects 
the fields understanding secondary edu- 
cation, guidance, growth and development, 
the psychology learning, evaluation, some 
philosophy and history education, and 
school society. Perhaps this should 
be. may that those who wish utilize 
the book connection with professional 
laboratory experiences will find review 
some the fields they have completed; 
may will fill the gaps for those who 
have not had adequate coverage the areas 
included the Some schools edu- 
cation may find difficult utilize 
text due its diversity. 

The book interestingly written, clearly 
and distinctly printed with interesting type 
and makeup and with 
raphies, vocabularies, discussion questions 
and suggested activities. 

Towa State Teachers College 
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TEACHER AND SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1959. 522 pp. $6.50. 

Eastmond has had extensive teaching 
and administrative experience chairman 
organizations which determine policy 
higher education, director research 
bureaus, member college and university 
faculties, and author books and articles 
educational administration. believes 
that the educational process will improved 
when teachers achieve excellence well- 
defined areas competency and teachers 
and administrators develop mutual under- 
standing their roles education, Thus 
the primary objective the author’s present 
volume help teachers increase their 
effectiveness “members the school 
organization, liaison agents between the 
school and community, and members the 
organized teaching profession.” 

This book features wealth back- 
ground information for the reader use 
analyzing the relationship teaching 
administration. Part One serves pre- 
view the contents and analysis the 
status pre-service programs teacher 
education. Chapters trends American 
education, educational organizations, and 
teaching profession are included Part 
Two, which was written outline the re- 
sponsibilities teachers members the 
organized teaching profession. The content 
the next four parts provides orienta- 
tion the teacher’s role member the 
school organization and link between school 
and community. Part Three comprises 
analysis the legal framework schools; 
Part Four concise treatment persist- 
ent problems school administration; and 
Parts Five and Six deal with pre-service 
and in-service concerns teachers, respec- 
tively. Part Seven with its definition the 
teacher’s role research, summary ac- 
complishments from 1950 the present, 
and blueprint for the future constitutes 
challenge teachers and administrators 
the area educational research, Three ap- 
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pendices serve effective supplement 
the main textual content the volume. 

“do your own thinking” theme used 
consistently throughout the several parts. 
survey the major arguments relative 
issues pre-service education found 
one chapter. plea the author “that 
open-minded investigation made the 
student before fixes his allegiance any 
specific viewpoint” appears another. Study 
and discussion topics the end each 
chapter encourage the reader propose 
course action typical school situation, 
outline defensible point view regarding 
controversial issue, design and complete 
research, read obtain additional infor- 
mation. 

Special features play important role 
placing the book the “interesting and easy 
read” category. Overviews for all parts, 
selected quotations the beginning chap- 
ters, and part and chapter titles the top 
alternate pages serve guidelines, Well- 
selected and skillfully-produced figures and 
tables supplement and enliven the content. 
Lists selected references suggest ways for 
the reader broaden his horizon. 

summary, this book constitutes sim- 
plified yet comprehensive presentation 
material that should helpful students, 
teachers, administrators, school board mem- 
bers, and public-spirited citizens who desire 
increased understanding their common 

University Cincinnati 


George Norvell. Morristown, 
New Jersey: Silver Burdett Company, 


1958. 274 pp. $3.80. 

This detailed report study under- 
taken determine the reading preferences 
nature report made earlier the 
same author book entitled The Reading 
Interests Young People, which dealt with 
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reading interests young people grades 

Both studies are based the method 
going directly children get their own 
personal reactions guide reading pref- 
erences. this study, the author secured, 
through the cooperation 1200 teachers 
schools all sizes all sections New 
York state, 960,000 reactions literature 
from more than 24,000 children grades 

Amongst other things the author was in- 
terested determining what effect, any, 
age, intelligence, and sex might have de- 
termining reading interests these grade 
was also interested finding what 
choices and those made for them “au- 
thorities” the field children’s literature. 

Some conclusions reached the author 
the result the study are follows: 

Age does exert major influence chil- 
dren’s reading interests but children grow 
older the rate change diminishes. 

Girls tend like many boys’ books, but 
boys reject almost all girls’ books. Some books, 
such those about dogs and horses, are enjoyed 
both sexes. 

Bright children not seem enjoy books 
higher literary quality than those enjoyed 
children average intelligence. However, 
bright children read much more widely than 
other children when they are permitted make 
their own selections and react much more 
strongly than children general. 

Children tend like particular poems 
many different authors rather than all the poetry 
few authors. 
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The most popular reading activity grades 
and the reading comic books. This 
seemed due the abundance illustra- 
tion, constant action, ease reading, and ease 
access, 

There wide divergence between what 
authorities and anthologists recommend good 
literature for children and what boys and girls 
say they prefer 


The author has included his book some 
practical suggestions teachers for making 
the literature program school success- 
ful one. has given what seems 
complete tabulation data. Tables given 
list prose and poetry selections order 
popularity with both boys and girls well 
with boys and girls separately grades 
Other tables give similar data concern- 
ing reading preferences children grade 
Here interesting note that Old 
Mother Hubbard tops the list first choice 
poems both boys and girls. 

The author emphasizes that “the reading 
habit” fundamental enjoyment read- 
ing and can developed only adults 
knowing what boys and girls themselves like 
read and then making these materials 
easily accessible them. 

This book should excellent source 
help both teachers and parents pro- 
viding information necessary the encour- 
agement “the reading habit,” and thus 
eventual enjoyment literature. 

(Miss) 
Eastern Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 
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Madison high school, Rexburg, Idaho, studied four-year grade 
averages the car drivers their typical senior class, The following 


facts were developed: 


straight student had the use car 

Only 15% the students drove car school 
students, 41% brought their cars school 
students, 71% drove school 

students, 83% drove school 
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Brief Browsings Books 


East and West—Toward Mutual Un- 
derstanding Unesco publication, written 
which summarizes the too inadequate un- 
derstandings now existing, largely 
result history. six-volume History 
the Scientific and Cultural Development 
Mankind now being prepared 
international commission historians under 
the auspices Unesco. Other phases 
Unesco’s work includes translations (for 
example Arabic, Persian, Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese literature) and circulation 
reproductions works art, handbooks, 
colored slides, films, and musical selections. 

Growing English Secondary 
Schools, published the University 
Pittsburgh Press 13, Pa.) the 
first series studies comparative 
education which proposed issue. The 
author, Samuel Everett, spent eleven 
months England prior publication 
this book during which visited many 
typical schools, interviewed heads schools, 
probed successes and failures their pro- 
grams. His findings are reported under four 
headings: purposes, programs for superior 
students, programs for non-scholars and 
evaluation (the last searching find what 
America can learn from English secondary 
schools). helpful investigation, re- 
ported 187 The list price $2.50. 

The American Library Association has 
recently issued ACRL Monograph Number 
under the title College Teaching and 
the College Library Patricia Knapp. 
report her dissertation this sub- 
ject, the University Chicago, 1957. 
Among the topics treated “student charac- 
teristics associated with library use,” “the 
extent the library’s contribution course 
work,” “the nature the library’s con- 
tribution course work,” which 


limited the library’s contribution course 
work,” and “educational objectives related 
student library use.” The summary con- 
tains 110 pages and sells for $3.00. 

Mildred VerSoy Harris, who frequently 
contributes poetry our columns author 
The Mind God: Meet Today’s 
Challenge, “thoughts verse, with scrip- 
tural annotations, for folk discernment.” 
Among the poems “Prayer for Man- 
kind,” which appeared our columns 
November, 1957. Publication The 
Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. The list price $3.00. There are 
pages. 

The University Chicago Press its 
Phoenix Books has reprinted two John 
Dewey’s volumes, The School and Soctety 
(1899), and The Child and the Curricu- 
lum (1902). introduction written 
Leonard Carmichael, paper covers, the 
two are printed single volume which 
sells for $1.25. 

The School Review, published the 
University Chicago Press, devotes its 
quarterly issue for the summer 1959 
Dewey’s philosophy and activities. has 
158 pages (Price $2.00). There are articles 
Dean Lawrence Kimpton, Lawrence 
Cremin, Robert McCaul, Harold 
Dunkel and James McClellan and 
others. Among the topics treated are 
“Dewey and Progressive Education,” “In- 
terest, Choice and Desirability,” “Dewey 
and the Fine Arts,” “Dewey and the Idea 
Science Education,” “Dewey and 
the Concept Method,” and “Dewey’s 
Chicago.” 

Melbourne Studies Education 1957- 
1958, edited French, published 
the Cambridge University Press, East 
57th Street, New York $4.50 (1959). 


The volume 124 pages consists three 
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sections, “Student Failure the Univer- 
sity,” “The History Education South 
Australia,” and “Education France.” 
The last section particular interest 
students comparative education. 

Brooks Hayes, recently prominent 
political news, and lay president lead- 
ing Protestant denomination, writes the 
segregation issue Southern Moderate 
Speaks published the University North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
one our most important domestic prob- 
lems. volume 231 pages race 
relations the author weighs moral and 
political considerations, The price $3.50. 

Verdict the Scoreboard (The 
American Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York) there striking 
and vigorous attack athletic professional- 
ism American colleges. But the book con- 
cludes with positive suggestions for solution. 
listing the chapters indicates the vigor 
and timeliness the topics: “Intercollegiate 
Athletics—A Study Confusion,” “The 
Idolatry Victory,” “Honesty Does Not 
Pay,” “Is Touchdown Educational?” 
“Defeat Victory,” “Is Intramural 
Program the Answer?” “Is Professional 
Program the Answer?” and “What the 
Answer!” The author, Ade Christenson, 
has coached for years, primarily St. 
Olaf College, where athletic director. 
This book 190 pages sells for $3.00. 

The Committee Government and 
Higher Education, financed the Fund 
for the Advancement Education and 
published The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. Under the chairmanship 
President Milton Eisenhower the con- 
sensus the Committee “that freedom 
(of colleges and universities) preserved 
and strengthened the granting inde- 
pendence the institution and plac- 


ing responsibility and authority for the man- 
agement the institution the hands 
able independent lay board trustees 
who themselves can held accountable 
the people the state for wise and effective 
action.” The report pages costs 
$1.00. 

Philosophical Library -(New York, 
Y.) has reprinted John Dewey’s Moral 
Principles Education, timely analysis 
the function education should hold 
society. time when prominent busi- 
ness man asserts that the curriculum should 
structured boards trustees and 
presumably boards education, rather 
than professional workers, educa- 
tional service make available this pro- 
nouncement the educational public. The 
monograph has sixty-one pages. The price 
$2.75. 

the Dell Laurel Edition (paper backs) 
the following original publications are for 
sale: Alan Villiers, Seaman’s Collection 
Great Sea Stories”; “Voltaire,” edited 
Edmund Fuller; and “Four Great 
Russian Short Novels” (“First Love” 
Turgenev, “The Gambler” Dostoyevsky, 
“Master and Man” Tolstoy, “The 
Duel” Others are “Bull- 
finch’s Mythology”; Dostoyevsky’s “The 
House the Dead”; Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Kim”; and “Great Tales Action and 
Adventure” which contains stories such 
authors Jack London, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Chesterton. These publi- 
cations generally are sale book stores 
and prices ranging from 35¢ 75¢. 

ABCD, Alphabet Animals for the 
Tourist South frica, illustrated book- 
let pages, many them full-page 
color, which describes animals and birds also 
has beautiful photographs. Copies may 
obtained free from the South African Tour- 
ist Corporation, Rockefeller Center, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Worthy Note 


American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
Family Life Education Contributes 

the Preparation Teachers, Clifford 
Bebell, 1959. Pp. 18. $.20. 
(paperback) 

The Social Stake Teaching 
Marriage and Family Relations, Law- 
rence Bee, 1959. Pp. 16. $.20. 

Family Life Education—An 
nity for Psychological Instruction, 
William Hall, 1959. Pp. 13. $.20. 

Family Life Education the Communi- 
cations Field, Kenneth Hansen, 
1959. Pp. 10. $.20. (paperback) 

The above four pamphlets may pur- 
chased for $.60 set. 

Applebaum, Morton M., What Everyone 
Should Know about Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1959. Pp. 87. 
$3.00. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, Counseling the Physi- 
cal Education Program. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 
151. $1.35. (paperback) 

Christensen, Erwin O., The History 
Western Art. New American Library, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 320. $.75. 
(paperback) 

Davis, Helen Miles, The Chemical Ele- 
ments. Science Service, 1719 Street, 
N.W. Washington C., 1959. Pp. 
185. $.50. (paperback) 

Dingledine, Raymond C., Madison Col- 
lege, The First Fifty Years, 1908-1958. 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1959. Pp. 302. $3.50. 

Dreiser, Theodore, The Titan. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 
542. $.75. (paperback) 

Drew, Elizabeth, Poetry, Modern 


Its Understanding and Enjoyment. 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
1959. Pp. 282. $.50. (paperback) 

Fergusson, Francis, Editor, You Like 
William Shakespeare. Dell Publish- 
ing Co., New York, 1959. Pp. 
183. $.35. (paperback) 

Fergusson, Francis, Editor, Othello 
William Shakespeare. Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 252. 
$.35. (paperback) 

George, H., Automation, Cybernetics 
and Society. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 280. $6.00. 

Glenny, Lyman A., Autonomy Public 
Colleges, The Challenge Coordina- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 306. $5.95. 

Daniel E., 
Theory. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, 1959. Pp. 120. $1.25. 
(paperback) 

Gropper, George and Robert Fitzpatrick, 
Who Goes Graduate School? Amer- 
ican Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 1959. Pp. 66. Free. 
(paperback) 

Lamont, Corliss, Editor, Dialogue 
George Santayana, James Gutmann, etc. 
Horizon Press, Inc., New York, 1959. 
Pp. 115. $2.50. 

Miller, Oscar W., Thunder the Left, 
Some Religio-Philosophical Essays. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1959. Pp. 
90. $2.00. 

Osborn, Ernest, The Part- 
nership. Bureau Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 52. $.60 (paperback) 

Reid, Robert H., American Degree Mills. 
American Council Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1959. Pp. 99. $1.00. 
(paperback) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


the segregation status the Northern 
cities contrasted with those the South 
presented School Integration and Its 
Relation the Distribution Negroes 
Cities. The co-authors are Assistant 
Professor Bertrand Boucher, Mont- 
clair State College, Montclair, New Jersey, 
and Assistant Professor Hugh Brooks 
Newark State College, Union, New Jersey. 

Professor Robert Craig, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts, who has 
his doctorate from the University Aber- 
deen, discusses Society, Education and Real 
Religion Today. Associate Professor 
Religion and Biblical Literature Smith 
College. His Master’s degree Theology 
was given Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. was formerly Dean the 
University Natal, South The 
present article the substance lecture 
delivered the alumni council Smith 
College June, 1959. 

Bolmeier, Director Graduate 
Studies the Department Education 
Duke University, has written Legal Scope 
most two score articles for journals 
chapters books current issues school 
law. Dr. Bolmeier teaches 
course law his university, 

Critique the Team Approach pre- 
sented two faculty members the Uni- 
versity Arizona, Thomas Weiss and 
Mary Scott Morris. The former holds 
doctorate from Michigan State University, 
the latter A.M. degree from North- 
western University. Both have been active 
teachers and 

Davis, Jr., Associate Secretary 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development the National Edu- 
cation Association. Dr. Davis’s article 
Grouping for Instruction: Some Perspec- 
tives. has been frequent contributor 
magazine articles. past president 
Alpha chapter (George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers) Kappa Delta Pi. 


Complementary articles the subject 
corporal punishment are presented John 
Wilson, the University Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara Branch, Some- 
times Teachers Should Spank Students and 
Robert Topp, the same institution, 
now Dean-elect Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Kalb, Illinois, Teachers 
Should Not Spank Children, 

School Art Project Max Berger, 
formerly teacher colleges and univer- 
sities and governmental official, now Prin- 
cipal the Tottenville High School, Staten 
Island, New York, gives vivid descrip- 
tion interesting experiment the 
field art. 

American Looks the Indian Sec- 
ondary School records the experiences 
Henry Harap, Professor Education and 
Associate Director the Division Sur- 
veys and Field Service, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Prior coming his 
present position Dr. Harap was member 
the faculties Western Reserve University 
and State University. From 1930 
1943 was editor the Curriculum Jour- 
nal. has been director member 
about thirty school surveys, His most recent 
publication “Improvement Curriculum 
Indian Schools,” issued under the aus- 
pices the Minister Education, Govern- 
ment India. 

Eleven the authors the articles 
this issue are members Kappa Delta Pi. 

Poets whose work published this is- 
sue are Dorothy Lee Richardson, now 
Harwich Port, Massachusetts, who wrote 
Cornerstone; Stella Craft Tremble, whose 
poem Life’s Wildwood; Jerrold Glass- 
man, who sent Spoke the Devil; 
Helen Jefferson who wrote Haydn 
Hearing the “Creation,” and Oma Car- 
lyle Anderson, whose poem Wisteria 
Winter. Mr. Glassman member 
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Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE 
JOHN H, FINLEY 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY 
HENRY HOLMES 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
HOWARD WILSON 
THE CHANGING ROLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OLIVER CARMICHAEL 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION CIVILIZATION 
CHARLES JUDD 


EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS 
CHARLES JOHNSON 
THE TREATY INSTRUMENT LEGISLATION 
FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


HOWARD L. LANGFORD 


STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING ........... $2.25 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL E. JOHNSON, VIRGIL E, LYONS, ANTHONY C, WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 

(out print) 

BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 

WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED HALL-QUEST 
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Foreword 


Directory local and national officers Kappa 

Delta has been prepared for the use members 
and officers. the only publication which includes the 
names all officers institutional and alumni chapters 
the Society. these officers who are responsible for 
the excellence the activities the local groups and the 
standards the Society. lists the names all members 
the Laureate Chapter, both living and deceased. 

far possible the roster complete. list 
those now serving has not been received the General 
Office recently, data have been supplied from earlier files. 
complete list chapter’s officers had not been elected 
when copy went our printers, only partial listing 
included. few instances only the names the presi- 
dent and counselor are given, the name the coun- 
selor only. 

changes occur the official personnel during the 
academic year 1959-60, the names and addresses the 
newly-elected officers should furnished the General 
Office promptly. 

thank those who have cooperated furnishing the 
information used this 

Eprror 
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DIRECTORY KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California 


Executive First Vice-President; RAYMOND 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Executive Second Vice-President: GERALD READ, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Executive Counselor: KATHERINE VICKERY, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Student Counselor: Mrs. (neé 
VIRGINIA ANNAKIN), 3552 West 147th Street, 
Apt. Hidlothian, 


Laureate Counselor: HENRY HILL, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Executive President THomas Mc- 
CRACKEN, Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer, and Editor 
WILLIAM, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


The address parentheses each case the home address the Laureate concerned. 


ELECTED 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine (Eastland Hotel, Port- 
land, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Emeritus, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(1611 Paterna Road, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus and former Dean, Graduate School 
Education, Harvard University. (13 Kirkland 
Place, Cambridge 38, 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California (20 Arlmonte Drive, Berkeley 
California). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Meredith, New Hampshire and Claremont 
Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies, University 
Manchester, Manchester, England (38 
Woodside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut). 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Staton Ford, President Emeritus Univer- 
sity Minnesota (The Kennedy-Warren, 3133 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washingto, D.C.). 

George Drayton Stayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Mercer Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey). 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, formerly Ambassador the 
Federal Republic Germany and President 
Harvard University. Director, Study the 
American High School (588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York). 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Frank Graham, U.N. Representative for India 
and Pakistan, (Legal Residence, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina). 


ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ohio, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Tennessee) (Federal 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio). 

George Counts, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus, Columbia University, New York, New 
York (Stony Hill Road, R.F.D. #1, Box 11, 
New Hope, Pennsylvania). 

George Stoddard, Acting Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, New York University (37 Washington 
Square, West, New York 11, New York). 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University (1813 First 
Avenue, Brandenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
11, 1946 


Frank Baker, formerly President Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Mountain Home, North Carolina). 

Robert Hutchins, President The Fund for 
the Republic formerly Chancellor, The 
University Chicago (Box 4068, Santa Bar- 
bara, California). 


ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor Natural Philosophy, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri (625 South Skinker 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University Iowa, Iowa City, lowa (832 
Kirkwood Avenue, Iowa City, 

Alexander Stoddard, former Superitendent 
Los Angeles City School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Consultant, Fund for the Advancement 
Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York (5508 Village Green, Los An- 
geles 16, California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Oliver Carmichael, Consultant the Fund 
for the Advancement Education (27 Hill- 
top Road, Asheville, North Carolina). 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
(Randolph, New Hampshire). 

John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board Scholastic Magazines, 
West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Emeritus Professor Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee (R.D. Lincoln, 
Rhode Island). 

Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor Psychology, 
University London, Fellow the British 
Academy, Honorary Fellow, Jesus College, 
Oxford Elsworthy Road, Hampstead, Lon- 
don, N.W. England). 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive 
President Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Ann Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly Member 
United States Delegation United Nations, 
1951 (Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New 
York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH 28, 1950 


Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West 119th Street, 
New York 27, New York). 

Owen Young, formerly Chairman, Board 
Directors, General Electric Company, Van 
Hornesville, New York (Van Hornesville, New 
York). 


ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 


Willard Earl Givens, Director Education, 
Supreme Council Scottish Rite Masons, 
Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A. (1661 Crescent 
place N.W., Washington D.C.) 


ELECTED LANSING, MICHIGAN 
MARCH 1952 


Henry Hill, President George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee (1801 
Edgehill Avenue, Nashville 12, Tennessee). 


ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


William Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (3601 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 


MARCH 12, 1954 


Hollis Caswell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
(503 West Street, New York 27, New 
York). 

Harold Dodds, President Emeritus, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey (87 College 
Road West, Princeton, New Jersey). 

Williams, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus, Heidelberg College; Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer, and Editor Kappa Delta Pi, 
238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio (277 East 
Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
APRIL 1955 


Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, United Na- 
tions, New York, New York (115-24 Gros- 
venor Road, Kew Gardens, New York). 

William Gray, Professor Emeritus, and Di- 
rector Research Reading, The University 
Chicago (6910 Bennett Avenue, Chicago 
49, Illinois). 

Robert Ulich, Conant Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Tappan 
Road, Wellesley, 


ELECTED STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
MARCH 16, 1956 


James William Fulbright, United States Senator, 
formerly President, University Arkansas, 
(4213 Senate Office Building, Washington 
D.C.). 


Ernest Melby, Professor and Dean Emeritus, 
School Education, New York University. 
Distinguished Professor Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
615 South Lawn Avenue, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


Agnes Meyer (Mrs, Eugene), Writer Edu- 
cation and Social Problems (1624 Crescent 
Place, N.W., Washington D.C. and Seven 
Springs Farm, Mt. Kisco, New York). 

John Norton, Chief Party, Teachers Col- 
lege Project under International Cooperation 
Agency, Technical Cooperation Mission 
India, American Embassy, New Delhi, India 
(464 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New 
York). 

formerly Educational Director, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York, New 
York (5726 Little Falls Road, Arlington, 
Virginia). 

Howard Wilson, Professor Education and 
Dean the School Education, University 
California Los Angeles, California (580 
Paseo Miramar, Pacific Palisades, California). 


CHICAGO, 
MARCH 21, 1958 


Arnold Gesell, Research Consultant, Gesell Insti- 
tute Child Development, 310 Prospect 
Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut (185 Ed- 
wards Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut). 


ELECTED CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FEBRUARY 14, 1959 


Arthus Adams, President American Council 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (2617 “O” Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C.). 

John Childs, Professor Emeritus, Philosophy 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York (181 
Laurel Road, Princeton, New Jersey). 

Education, Department Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. (3750 39th 
Street, N.W., Washington 16, D.C.). 

Willard Goslin, Professor Education and 
Coordinator, Korean Project, George Peabody 
College, Nashville Tennessee (6120 Jocelyn 
Hollow Road, Nashville Tennessee). 

Dora Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota (617 Fifth Street Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota). 
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DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbot, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois, Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tion Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

Frank Aydelotte, formerly Director, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, 
Elected February 17, 1953; deceased Decem- 
ber 17, 1956. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Bailey, formerly Professor Agriculture, 
Cornell University. Elected March 17, 1945; 
deceased December 25, 1954. 

Frank Ballou, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
1926; deceased February 1955. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 1937; 
deceased September 1948. 

Marth Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
deceased February 27, 1942. 

Boyd Bode, formerly Professor Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Elected February 
1936; deaesed March 29, 1953. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications, Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 1925; 
deceased. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928, deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Elected February 25, 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, deceased June 
1952. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New 
York, New York. Elected April 10, 1943; de- 
ceased August 18, 1950. 

Albert Einstein, formerly Life Member 
Institute Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Elected February 15, deceased 
April 18, 1955. 

Edward Evenden, formerly Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. Elected March 
17, deceased October 19, 1957. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, translator and 
educator. Elected February 24, deceased 
November 1958. 

Abraham Flexner, formerly Director, The In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Elected February 28, 1938; deceased 
September 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 
the University the State New York and 
State Commissioner Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased September 13, 1956. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 
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Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York, Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, deceased September 1943. 

Edgar Knight, former Kenan Professor 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Elected 
March 28, deceased. 

Paul Monroe; formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

Frances Fenton Park, formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute Psy- 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 21, 1953. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 


gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 

William Russell, formerly President Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Elected March 
11, 1946; deceased March 26, 1956. 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly Professor 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, member, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Elected February 15, 
deceased October 1953. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March deceased 
September 25, 

Lewis Terman, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
December 21, 1956. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, ‘Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Now York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Millford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased Sep- 
tember 1947. 

George Zook, formerly President the Amer- 
ican Council Education, Washington, D.C. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased August 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


(To economize space the street addresses only the Counselor, the President and the Secretary are 
given. Communications other officers may addressed them c/o the institution small 
college. the larger universities which are organized schools colleges may addressed 


the college education the institution.) 


Alpha 


University 
Urbana, 
March 1911 
President: Terry Denny, College Education, 
Greg Hall, Urbana, Illinois; Secretary: Hope 
Labisky, East Washington Street, Urbana, 
Illinois; Counselor: Dr. Harlan Shores, 
South Foley Street, Champaign, 
president: Richard Salzer; Treasurer: Mary 
McDougle; Historian-Reporter Lena Ward. 


Beta 


University Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 

President: Roberta Gail Jacobs, 888 Thirteenth 
Street, Boulder, Colorado; Secretary: Judith Ann 
Estey, 2962 Eleventh Street, Boulder Colorado; 
Counselor: Dr. Edwin Carr, 811 Fifteenth 
Street, Boulder, Colorado; Vice-president: Bar- 
bara Giffin; Treasurer: Mary Thoman; Historian- 

Reporter: Mrs, Max Sr. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 

President: Merrell Ann Haddan, 502 Elm, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; Secretary: Janet Ferrill, 1701 
South Elm, Norman, Oklahoma; Counselor: Dr. 
Gaither, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Vice-president: Lester Reed; Treas- 
urer: Mary Clare Petty. 


Delta 
University Texas 
Austin, Texas 


May 30, 1916 


Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 
Drake University 
Des Moines, 
February 23, 1917 
President: Judith Stiffler, 1335—34th Street, 
Des Moines, Secretary: Jennie Johnson, 


Street, Des Moines, lowa; 
Miss Bess Hamm, 2930 Brattleboro Avenue, Des 
Treasurer: Margaret Black; 


Karen 
Zeta 
University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 
President: Joan Hilton, 5623 Glenview 

Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Secretary: Lois 
\usting, 1134 Coronado Avenue, Cincinnati 38, 
Ohio; Counselor: Helen Casky, 7320 Mar 
Del Drive, Cincinnati 43, Ohio; Vice-president: 
Linda Walters; Treasurer: Carol Yund; His- 
torian-Reporter: Roger Blust. 


Eta 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 


President: Mrs. Annette LaRowe, Box 
West Lafayette, Indiana; Sceretary: Ruth Tut- 
hill, 402 Waldron, West Lafayette, 
Counselor: Dr. Ryder, 703 Hayes Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana; Vice-president: Sondra 
Singhurse; Treasurer: Wayne Akey; Historian- 
Reporter: Cynthia Horton. 


Theta 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 
March 13, 1920 


Counselor: Kenneth Perry, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 
(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 
March 15, 1920 


President: Gary Fisher, Congress 
Street, Emporia, Kansas; Secretary: Betty Mehl, 
1117 Union Street, Emporia, Kansas; 
Dr. Robert Thurman, Div. Teacher Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; Vice-president: 
Treasurer: Karen Becker; Historian-Reporter: 
Carol Thompson. 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
August 1920 


President: James Marine, 601 West 115th 
Street, New York 27, New York; Secretary: 
Matilda Ziegler, 945 West End Avenue, New 
York 25, New York; Counselor: Dr. Mildred 
Montag, Professor Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York; Vice-president: Doris Moriarty; 
Treasurer: Dolores Fisher; Historian-Re- 
porter: Lauren Harper. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Kathleen Crook, 343 Murray Hall, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Recording Secretary: Celia 
Wilson, 824% South Knoblock, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Corresponding Secretary: Ellen Brinker; 
Counselor: Mrs. Walsh, 1802 West Taird 
Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Vice-president 
Donald Greer; Treasurer: Dr. 
Ewens; Historian: Pauline Conrad; Reporter: 
Johnye Barnes, 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
March 1922 


President: Lois Buckman, Fell Hall, Normal, 
Illinois; Secretary: Carol Ann Marks, 408 West 
Mulberry, Normal, Illinois; Counselor: Miss 
Elizabeth Russell, Normal, Illinois; Vice-presi- 
Sharon Morton; Treasurer: Beverly Bolin; 
Historial-Reporter: Judy Nordberg. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 
President: Glenna Heinz, Huston House, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; Secretary: Mary Runyon, Scott Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio; Counselor: Mrs. Alberta Ittle, 
Department Education, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Vice-president: Lou Kaiser Treas- 
urer: Betty Hazelbaker 
Nancy Hagan. 


University Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 


President: Lauren Doggette, P.O. Box 
University, Alabama; Secretary: Roberta Holtam, 


P.O. Box 4788, University, Alabama; 
Reginald Tidwell, College Education, Uni- 
versity Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Vice- 
president: Annette Groh; Treasurer: Dottie 
Barker; 
Kendall. 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
June 1922 


President: Richard Holmberg, South 
Pennsylvania, Aberdeen, South Dakota; Secre- 
tary: Miss Ellen Stoddard, Box 565 Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota; 
Counselor: Dr. Howard Robson, Box 818 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota; Vice-president: Elaine Gross; 
Treasurer: Rita Rogers; Historian-Reporter: 


Mrs, Rita Glasser. 


Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 
President: Clyde Kizer, Pine Grove Ter- 
race, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Secretary: Elizabeth 
Lobbestael, 51354 Geddes Road, Belleville, Mich- 
igan; Counselor: Calvin Michael, Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Vice- 


president: 
Patricia 
Brown. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

October 28, 1922 
President: Wallace #22 Westlawn 
Drive, Warrensburg, Missouri; Secretary: Caro- 
lyn June Asman, Todd Hall, Warrensburg, 
Missouri; Counselor: Dr. Reid Hemphill, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri; 

Historian-Reporter: Loretta Hoke. 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pennsylvania 
January 11, 1923 


Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 
President: Henry Christowski, 709 East Pierce 
Street, Missouri; Secretary: Dana 
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Wright, 508 East McPherson Street, Kirksville, 
Missouri; Counselor: Dr. Pauline Knobbs, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; Vice-president: William 
Treasurer: Anita 
Barbara Landrum. 


Upsilon 
University Flordia 
Gainesville, Florida 
June 23, 1923 
President: Robert Fitch, 310 North West 
36th Avenue, Gainesville, Florida; Secretary: 
Nina Schacht, 240-R, Flavet Gainesville, 
Florida; Counselor: Dr. Leon Henderson, 
Head, Department Secondary Education, Nor- 
man Hall, University Florida, Ganesville, 
Florida; Vice-president: Duncan; 
Treasurer: Historian-Reporter: 
Carole Dayan. 


Phi 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 
President: Carol Wallace Plymale, 1684 

Central Avenue, Barboursville, West Virginia; 
Secretary: Judy Napier, 1640 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia; Counselor: Mr. 
Lawrence Nuzum, Department Education, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia; 
Vice-president: Jackson; Treasurer: 
Melville Gill; Historian-Reporter: Delores Wick- 
line. 


Chi 


Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 
Kenneth Hansen, 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Chapter inactive. 


Counselor: Western State 


Psi 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 


President: Donald Leaman, 1610 Forest Street, 
Waterloo, Secretary: Kay Block, 249 North 
Campbell Hall, Cedar Falls, 
Dr. Calvin Daane, 1605 Cherry Lane, Cedar 
Falls, Office: 346 Auditorium Building, 
State Teachers College, Cedar lowa; 
Vice-president: Dorothy Cochran; Treasurer: Lu- 
cille Grant; Historian-Reporter: Betty 


Omega 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 


Pressdent: 


Mary Sue Camp, Stewart Street, 
Recording Secretary: Marilyn 
North College Street, Athens, Ohio; 
Corresp Secretary: Betsy Walter, North 
College, Athens, Ohio; Counselor: Miss Ann 
Mumma, Box 388, Athens, Ohio; Vice-president: 
Claire Jones; Treasurer: Miriam Tecco; His- 
torian-Reporter: Miss Mary Riggle. 


Alpha Alpha 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


hene 


Barbara Follmer, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio; Secretary: Lynn Whipple, Aus- 
tin Hall, Delaware, Ohio; Counselor: Dr. 
Wetmore, Department Education, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio; 
David Kramer; Treasurer: Barbara Johnson; 
Historian-Reporter: Judy Heis. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 


President: Barbara Braly, Chi Omega House, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas; Secretary: Paul Eddy, 
229 Oklahoma Way, Fayetteville, Arkansas; 
Counselor: Mr, Charles Cross, 1214 Shady 


Lane, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Vice-president: 
Norma White; Treasurer: Charles Cross; 
Historian-Reporter: Susan Duty. 
Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 
President: Kenwick 
School, Lexington, Kentucky; Secretary: Dr. 


Anna Gorman, 104—College Education, Uni- 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Counselor: Dr. Morris Cierley, College Edu- 
cation, University Kentucky, Lexington Ken- 
tucky; Florence Hickey; T'reas- 
urer: Sarah Thomas; Historian-Reporter: Hazel 


Alpha Delta 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 
President: Nelda Alderman, 1805 Lenora 
Drive, Tallahassee, Florida; Recording Secretary: 


Chester Russell, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Counselor: Dr. Marian 
Black, Florida State University, Tallasassee, 
Florida; Vice-president: Maurice Peterson; 
Treasurer: Otis McBride; Historian-Reporter: 
John Cummer; Corresponding Secretary: 
Dorman Stout. 


Alpha Epsilon 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, 
February 25, 1925 


President: Karen Ann Pinter, 611 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, Illinois; Secretary: Kathleen 
Elaine Ruppel, 415 West Pierce Street, Macomb, 
Counselor: Warren Covert, De- 
partment Education, Western Illinois Univer- 
sity, Macomb, Illinois; Vice-president: 
Damron; Treasurer: Peggy Ann Miller His- 
torian-Reporter: Marjory Jeann 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State College Pittsburg 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 


President: Cecil Harrold Bush, Kansas State 
College Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kansas; 
selor: Benjamin Warren, Kansas State 
College Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kansas; Vice- 
president: Diantha Tedlock Lovern; Treas- 
urer: James Hawley. 


Alpha Eta 


‘Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 
President: Betty Lou Frease, Albert Hall, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri; Secretary: Judith Alleen 
Palmer, Albert Hall, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 
Counselor: Dr. Robert Hill, State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Vice-president: Alma 
Ruth Hubbard; Treasurer: Burwell Fox; His- 
torian-Reporter: Mrs. Manerva Parilee Campbell. 


Alpha Theta 
University Akron 
Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 
President: 965 Allendale 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio; Secretary: Lois Ling, 862 
Wilmot Street, Akron Ohio; Counselor: Dr. 
Mabel Riedinger, Avenue, 


Akron Ohio; Vice-president: Rosemary Zaleski 
Christina Crum; Treasurer: Marvin Chrisp; 
Historian-Reporter: Janice Stewart. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 


State College, Box 5284, Denton, Texas; Secre- 
tary: Joyce Allison, Box 6254, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas; Counselor: Dr. 
James Dougherty, Box 6021, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas; Vice-president: Mary 
Lynn Sloan; Treasurer: Sue Coffman; Historian- 
Reporter: Janet Leuck. 


Alpha Kappa 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


Phil Baker, Parson’s Hall, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Secretary: Patricia Lewis, 
2418 South Street Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Counselor: Dr. Venable, Department 
Education, 623 Parkview Road, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Vice-president: Richard 
Stickles; Nancy Joan Watson; His- 
torian-Reporter: Nancy Lou 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


President: Nella Piccinati, 1497 South Fair- 
fax, Denver 22, Colorado; Secretary: Jennie 
Thomas, 555 Jackson, Denver Colorado; 
Counselor: Donald Ferguson, University 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Frank Andrews; Treasurer: Mabel Seldin; His- 
torian-Reporter: Marvin Meyers. 


Alpha 
University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 


President: Cleo Terry, Knight Hall, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; Secretary: 
Stephanie Cottle, 1011 Gibbon, Laramie, Wy- 
oming; Counselor: Willard Jones, 2308 Sheri- 
dan, Laramie, Wyoming; Vice-president: Pat 
Wilson; Treasurer: Louis Bragg; 
Reporter: Darlene Johnston. 


Alpha 


Chico State College 
Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 
President: Harold Marsters, 537 Warner 
Street, Chico, California; Secretary: Phyllis 
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Cameron, 823 West First Street, Apt. Chico, 
California; Counselor: Dr. Ted DeBernardi, 
Principal, Aymer Jay Hamilton School, Chico 
State College, Chico, California; Vice-president: 
Patricia Sheldon; Treasurer: Ann Walker; His- 
James Mullins. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
April 22, 1927 


President: Gail Erikson, Kappa Alpha Theta 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia; Secretary: Bar- 
bara Walden, P.O. Box 431, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Counselor: Dr. Howard Holland, De- 
partment Education, College William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; Vice-president: 
Kay Elmore; Treasurer: Sandra Intermont; His- 
torian-Reporter: Judy 


Alpha Omicron 
Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 
May 12, 1927 


President: Betty Louise Mellencamp, 849 West 
Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana; Secretary: 
Marilyn Kirchhoff, Box 31, Elsey Hall, Franklin, 
Indiana; Counselor: Professor Curtis Kirklin, 
260 South Forsythe Street, Franklin, Indiana; 
Vice-president: Jean Ann Porter; Treasurer: 
Jim Bailey; Billie Joan 


Alpha 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 
President: Walter Hodges, Box 225, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Secretary: 
Jane Garrett, Box 431, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Counselor: Dr. Isaac Cope- 
land, George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
Vice-president: Margaret Pritchett; 
urer: Russell Tuck; Historian-Reporter: 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara 
Goleta, California 
May 20, 1927 


President: Margo Draper, 855-8 Embarcadero 
Del Mar, Goleta, California; Secretary: Karen 
Snow, Marilyn Martin, 1275 Santa Rosa Hall, 
USCB, Goleta, California; Counselor: Dr. 
Durflinger, Education Department, USCB, Goleta, 
California; Vice-president: Bobbie Diehl, Bob 


Perko; Treasurer: Josette Historian- 
Reporter: Anona Greenough. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College 
San Diego 15, California 
May 21, 1927 


President: Valerie Alberigi, 4458 48th Street, 
San Diego 15, California; Secretary: Marilyn 
Peters, 3655 Poe Street, San Diego California; 
Counselor: Dr. Crum, Division Educa- 
tion, San Diego State College, San Diego 15, 
California; Vice-president: Emily Pyle; Treas- 
Marcia Jones; Historian-Reporter: 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
May 28, 1927 


President: Gilbert Carroll, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina; Secretary: Vance Sales, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina; Counselor: Dr. Stumpf, Box 
6126 College Station, Durham, North Carolina; 
Vice-president: David Rogers; Treasurer: David 
Martin; Historian-Reporter: 


Alpha Upsilon 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 

President: Ann Kitzmiller, Route #4, Box 
398, Morgantown, West Virginia; Secretary: 
Dwaine Grisell, 261 Willey Street, Morgantown, 
West Virginia; Counselor: Dean Feaster, 
College Education, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia; Vice-president: 
liam Gump; Treasurer: Robert Neff; His- 

torian-Reporter: Faith Ann Summers. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 
January 17,'1928 


President: Connie Jordan Green, 128 South 
Gay Steet, Auburn, Alabama; Secretary: Doris 
Anderson, Dormitory Room 106, Auburn, 
Alabama; Counselor: Dr. Paul Scheid, 329 
Thach Hall, API, Auburn, Alabama; Vice- 
president: Mary Ruth Barrow; Treasurer: Mary 
Ruth Barrow; Historian-Reporter: Judy Reis. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 


President: Carolyn Musser, Box 661, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Sec- 
retary: Jane Lynch, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia; Counselor: Miss Frances Grove, 
Department Art, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, Miss Gertrud Burau, Depart- 
ment Music, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia; Vice-president: Dolly Byrd; Treasurer. 
Mary Charlotte 
Holland. 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelburg College 
Tiffin, Ohio 


February 11, 1928 


President: Miriam Heidelburg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio; Secretary: Donna Therkel- 
son, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; Counselor: 
Dr. Dean Clark, Crestview Lane, Tiffin, 
Ohio; Vice-president: Kay Gamble; Treasurer 
Eleanor Zern; Margaret 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Jacquelyn Wright, Snell Hall, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; Secretary: Ardith Sump, 2345 
Harrison Street, Crovallis, 
Jean Severeide, 317 North 27th Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon; Vice-president: Jill Cummings; Treas- 
urer: Mary Ellen Atzbaugh; Historian-Reporter: 
Gail Garswell. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 
February 21, 1928 


President: Marji Schmoldt, 11176 Canon Vista 
Drive, San Jose, California; Secretary: Diane 
Kirkhofer, 168 South 11th Street, San Jose, 
California; Counselor: Dr. Charles Carter, Ele- 
mentary Education Department, San Jose State 
College, San Jose 14, California; Vice-president: 
Micky Shintani; Dr. Charles 
Coffey; Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Raybould. 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 
Chapter inactive. 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 


President: Anthony Sobota, 233 South 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Secretary: Gara 
Newman, 541 Philadelphis Street, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; Counselor: Mr. George Spinelli, 215 
Leonard Hall, State Teachers College, Vice- 
president: Jeanne Cassidy; Treasurer: Jean Robi- 
son; Sara Jane 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 


President: Judith Compton, 1411 West Main, 
Durant, Oklahoma; Secretary: Wilburn Waynon 
Johnson, Shearer Hall, Durant, Oklahoma; Coun- 
selor: Dr. Fort, Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma; Vice-president: Ann 
Semple, Treasurer. Dr. Margaret 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College 
Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 


President: Marie Smith, Box 21, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia; Secretary: Yvonne 
Webb, Box 32, Longwood College, Farmville, 
Counselor: Dr. Richard Brooks, 
Department Education, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia; Vice-president: Christine 
Jones; Treasurer: Barbara Rossiter; Historian- 
Reporter: Joann 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 

Chapter inactive. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 1928 


President: Suzanne Adams, Kerr Dormitory, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma; Secretary: Ann Hutch- 
ings, Earleigh Hall, Shawnee, Oklahoma; 
selor: Ernestine Leverett, 615 University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma; Vice-president: Carole 
Trimble; Treasurer: Willa Mason; Historian: 
Sara Myer; Reporter: Donna 
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Beta Theta 


Wisconsin State College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 


President: Bonnie Jean Pollock 
House, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Secretary: Ruth 
O’Brien, 860 Cherry Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Prof, Everett Pyle, 1278 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Vice-presi- 
dent: David Miller; Treasurer: Sharon Buch- 
holz; Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Schroeder. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Karen Meisel, Davis Hall, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Sec- 
retary: Aileen Hamamoto, Zimmerman Hall, 
Western Michigan, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
selor: Mr. Harvey Overton, 1352 Manor Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; co-sponsor; Dr. Dorothy 
McCuskey, 5206 Angling Road, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Vice-president: Edwin Treas- 
urer: 
Karen Wilkins. 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 


President: Ocie Dekle, College Educa- 
tion, University Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 
Secretary: Mrs. Sheila Bailey, Mill- 
edge Heights, Athens, Georgia; Counselor: Dr. 
Joseph Bledsoe, College Education, University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Vice-president: Mrs. 
Hazel Simpson; Treasurer: Mrs, Flanagan; 
Historian-Reporter: Dr. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College 
Montevalle, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 


President: Priscilla Bryant, P.O. Box 1035, 
Alabama College, Montevalle, Alabama; Secre- 
tary: Peggy Thompson, P.O, Box 1062, Alabama 
College, Montevalle, Alabama; Counselor: 
Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors Street, Monte- 
valle, Alabama; Vice-president: Sue Chumley; 
Treasurer: Pattie Crawford; Historian-Reporter: 
Ann Rogers. 


Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 


President: Jerry Beckmann, Delzell Hall, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska; 
Secretary: Janet Bertram, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 
braska; Counselor: Alma Ashley, Peru, Nebraska; 
Vice-president: Mrs. Geraldine Straw; 
Lois Rowe; Historian-Reporter: Linda Moore. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 

President: Jerry Ann Long, Wenona Cook 
Hall, B.H.T.C., Spearfish, South Dakota; Secre- 
tary: Mary Kingsbury, Wenona Cook Hall, 
B.H.T.C., Spearfish, South Dakota; Counselor: 
Mrs. Grieb, Van Buren Street, Dead- 
wood, South Dakota; Vice-president: JoAnne 
Pringle; Treasurer: Ida Henton; Historian-Re- 
porter: Mrs, Nancy Orem. 


Beta 


Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 


President: Paul Arthur, 520 St. Regan Street, 
West, Texas; Secretary: Carolyn Jacobus, 309 
Alexander Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas; 
Counselor: Goetting, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas; Vice-president: 
Shirley Brandis, 


Beta Omicron 
University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 


President: Audrey Lagerman, 2723 North 
Frederick Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; 
Secretary: Audrey Gloor, 1610 East Newport 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; 
Lois Griggs, 3059 North Maryland Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; Vice-president: Karo- 
lyn Wergin; Treasurer: Diana Hiatt; Historian- 
Reporter: Carol Ann Pettey. 


Beta 
New York University 
New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 


President: Einar Bredland, 468 Street, 
Brooklyn, New York; Secretary: Ray Harned, 


329 West 14th Street, New York, New York; 
Counselor: Irene Cypher, School Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York City, 
New York; Vice-president: Marie Soscie; 
Elizabeth Batcock; Historian-Reporter: 
Elizabeth Walton. 


Beta Rho 


Mansfield State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 


President: Ralph Carls, #1, Wysox, 
Pennsylvania; Secretary: Mary Wood Conklin, 
R.D. #1. Columbia Cross Roads. Pennsylvania; 
Counselor: Margaretta Bone, Wilson 
Avenue, Mansfield, Pennsylvania; Vice-president: 
Beverly Eber; Treasurer: Linda Seymour; His- 
Audrey Nelson Newton. 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College 
Athens, Georgia 
May 28, 1930 
Charter withdrawn, Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 
Wisconsin State College 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 
President: Donald Huebner, 401 West Avenue 
South, Crosse, Wisconsin; Secretary: Mary 
Fiebig, 2171 Weston Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Dr. Young, Director, Campus 


School, Wisconsin State College, 
Wisconsin; Vice-president: 
Treasurer: Mary Weingarten; Historian- 


Reporter: Sharon Flaten. 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


June 5, 1930 


Mrs. June Pearson, 1111 Olivaire 
Lane, St. Louis 24, Missouri; Secretary: Thomas 
Blades, 9904 Gravois Avenue, St. Louis 23, 
Missouri; Counselor: Robert Schaefer, 
Washington University, St. Louis 30, 
Vice-president: Mrs. Esther Cochran Treasurer: 
French, 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 


President: Margaret Woodside, 1337 West 
Georgia Street, Phoenix, Arizona; Secretary: 


Marjorie Bonham, 317 East Fifteenth Street, 
Tempe, Arizona; Dr. Maurice 
Lewis, College Education, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Arizona; Vice-president: 
Kathleen Goodwin; Alvern 
Historian-Reporter: Lenore Gastelum. 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 


President: Mrs. Naomi Hart, 119 West Cottage 
Avenue, Flagstaff, Arizona; Secretary: Sandra 
Wilson, 414 North Beaver Street, Flagstaff, 
Arizona; Counselor: Ivernia Tyson, Depart- 
ment Education, Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff, Arizona; Vice-president: Mrs. Eva 
Janetzky; Treasurer: Dr. Byrd Burton; His- 
torian-Reporter: Mrs. Mary Jane Lyster. 


Beta Psi 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 
January 1931 
President: Nancy Mansfield, 848 Sixth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois; Secretary: Roberta 
Hildebrand, Ford Hall, Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Charleston, Illinois; Counselor: Dr. 
Emma Reinhardt, Head, Department Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, Illinois; Vice-president: Charles 
Spoonamore; Kenneth Allen. 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 1931 
President: Maryan Clayton, Route 
Fairmont, West Virginia; Secretary: Nancy 
Bennett, 1302 College Park, Fairmont, West 
Virginia; Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fair- 
mont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia; 
Vice-president: Mary Wyer; Treasurer: Gloria 
Fisher; Historian-Reporter: Shirley Westfall. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College 

Radford, Virginia 

February 1931 
President: Jean West, Darst Avenue, Dublin, 
Virginia; Secretary: Katherine Ann Hylton, Box 


255, Radford College, Radford, Virginia; 
Counselor: Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean 


Women, Radford College, Radford, 
Vice-president: Clarice Canada; Treasurer: 


Blanche Daniel; Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lock- 
meyer. 
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Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: Linda Bartlow, Box 493, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Recording Secretary: Concetta Cordora, Box 465, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Corresponding Secretary: Albert Francis, 
Box 779, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Counselor: Mrs. Deborah 
Box 52, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Vice-president: Richard 
Treasurer: Boyd Arnold; Historian-Reporter: 
Joanne DeBrava. 


Gamma Gamma 


Moorhead State College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 


President: Lynne Anderson, Hall, Moor- 
head State College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Sec- 
retary: Betty Bergford, Moorhead State College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota; Counselor: Dr. Werner 
Brand, Moorhead State College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota; Vice-president: Kay Erickson; 
urer: Ruth Hanson; Historian-Reporter: Vernon 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo, North Dakota 
May 1931 


President: Georgia Saar, 1215 11th Avenue 
Fargo, North Dakota; Secretary: JoAnn 
DeGier, 1131 College Street, Fargo, North 
Dakota; Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North 
3rd Street, Fargo, North Dakota; Vice-president: 
James Well; Treasurer: Robert Krause; His- 
torian-Reporter: Arlene Christianson. 


Gamma Epsilon 


Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: John Pietrowicz, Stone Hall, Mont- 
clair State College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey; Corresponding Secretary: Carole Jone- 
chat, 6121 Palisade Avenue, West New York, 
New Jersey; Recording Secretary: Margaret 
Linder, Edward Russ Hall, Montclair State Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey; Counselor: 
Dr. Allen Morehead, Chamberlain Avenue, 
Paterson New Jersey; Vice-president: Janet 
Harris, Edward Russ Hall; Treasurer: Marlene 
Dietrick, Carole Hall. 


Gamma Zeta 


Trenton State College 
Trenton, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Louis Athey, 104 Park Lane, ‘Titus- 
ville, New Jersey; Secretary: Helen Hansen, 414 
East Louisville Avenue, Wildwood Crest, New 
Jersey; Couselor: Dr. Helen Carpenter, De- 
partment History, Trenton State College, 
Trenton New Jersey; Vice-president: Neil 
Gaston; Treasurer: Mary 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Shauger. 


Gamma Eta 
New Mexico Western College 
Silver City, New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 
President: James Murrary, 306 North Cooper 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico; Secretary: 
Patsy Vendrely, Apartment Campus Village, 
Silver City, New Mexico; Counselor: Dr. Jack 
Saunders, 1104 West 7th Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico; Vice-president: Dona Chaney; 
Treasurer: Louisa Spriggs. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 


President: Morry Mannies, 520 Rex Street, 
Muncie, Indiana; Secretary: Mickey Keppler, 
1431 Riverside Avenue, Muncie, Indiana; Coun- 
selor: Dr. Royal Morsey, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Vice-president: Sue 
Wisenberg; Treasurer: Alice Historian- 
Reporter: Sandra: Dyer. 


Gamma Iota 
City College New York 
New York, New York 
May 29, 1931 
President: Sarah Spreiregen Grossman, 612 

Argyle Road, Brooklyn, New York; Correspond- 
ing Secretary: Doreen Ellis, West Tremont 
Avenue, Bronx, New York; Recording Secretary: 
Flo Landau, 4500 Broadway, New York, New 
York; Counselor: Dr. Keane, Piermont, New 
York; Vice-president: Carole Blumenthal Treas- 
urer: Francis Shaver; Historian-Reporter: Carole 
Rosenthal. 


Gamma Kappa 
The University Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 
President: Mr. Robert Slater, 1827 East 16th 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Secretary: Mrs. Mary 


Owen, 821 South College Avenue, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Counselor: Dr. Marlow Markert 1248 
South Evanston Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Vice- 
president: Tarpley; Treasurer: Mrs, Mary 
Owen; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Dorothy Cook. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teacher College 
St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 


President: Richard Thompson, 4876 
Avenue, St. Louis 15, Missouri; Secretary: 
Sharon Miller, 1907 East Prairie, St. Louis 
Missouri; Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 
Flora Place, St. Louis 10, Missouri; Vice-presi- 
dent: Barbara Cordes Treasurer: Glenn 
Campbell; Historian-Reporter: Geraldine Cook. 


Gamma 


State University New York 
College Education Buffalo 
Buffalo 22, New York 


June 1931 


President: Erickson, 387 Ontario 
Street, Buffalo New York; Secretary: Jane 
Kockendorfer, South 1300 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York; Counselor: Dr. 
Ruth Sugarman 325 North Park Avenue, Buffalo 
16, New York; Vice-president: Judith Milliman; 
Treasurer: Patricia Hudson; 
Elizabeth 


Gamma 


Butler University 
Indianapolis Indiana 
June 1931 


Counselor: William Davenport, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Gamma 


East Stroudsburg State Teacher College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Jane Zeigler, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; Recording Secre- 
tary: Mary Louise Casciano, 605 Roseto Avenue, 
Roseto, Pennsylvania; Corresponding Secretary: 
Annette Kulp, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsyl- 
vania; Counselor: Mrs. Rose Mekell, 139 
Ridgeway Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-president: Carolyn Treasurer: 
Hope Kock; Historian-Reporter: Shirley Pruner. 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine 
Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


President: Barbara York, 210 Estabrooke 
Hall, University Maine, Orono, Maine; Secre- 
tary: Lynne Marble, 408 Balentine Hall, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine; 
Mark Shibles, Dean, College Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine; Vice-presi- 
dent: Martha Zoidis; Treasurer: Kenneth 


Gamma 


Saint Cloud State College 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 


President: Donovan Lind, Cloverleaf Park 
Incorporated, 150 Highway North, Saint 
Cloud, Minnesota; Secretary: Melvie Hippe, 
Mitchell Hall, State College, Saint Cloud, Min- 
nesota; Counselor: Alyn Dull, Mathematics 
Department, State College, Saint Cloud, Minne- 
sota; Vice-president: Mary Kay Nilan; Treas- 
urer: Charles 
Bonnie Leppa. 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 


President: Birl Peterson, 652 South Roosevelt, 
Wichita, Kansas; Secretary: Patricia Reagan, 
1056 North Market, Wichita, Kansas; 
Dr. Rocky Bezzi, 6509 Magill, Wichita, Kansas; 
Vice-President: Claudia Allison; Treasurer: 
Sharon Witt; Historian-Reporter: Marie Standley. 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


January 13, 1934 


Counselor: Alice Siemons, Division Edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, 1600 Hollo- 
way Avenue, San Francisco 27, California, 

(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State College 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Judy Bauch, Conway Hall, Winona 
State College, Winona, Minnesota; Secretary: 
Kathlyn Way, Conway Hall, Winona State Col- 
lege, Winona, Minnesota; Counselor: Associate 
Professor, Floretta Murray, Winona State 
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College, Winona, Minnesota; Vice-president: 
Susan Schwager; Treasurer: Kenneth Wolfe; 
Historian-Reporter: Richard Kamala. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Loyce Kilpatrick, Box 13255, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge Louisiana; 
Secretary: Kathryn Geiger, Box 7667, University 
Station; Baton Rouge Louisiana; Counselor: 
Dr. Lee Harrison, College Education, 
University Station, Baton Rouge Louisiana; 
Vice-president: Mary Lou Stearns; Treasurer: 
Dr. Lee Harrison; Historian-Reporter: Betty 
Levine. 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Marcia Fincher, Box 418, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; 
Secretary: Judy Pullen, Hall, 
State College, 
Louisiana; Counselor: Dr. Beyer, De- 
partment Education, Nothwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Vice-president: 
Marie Stafford; Treasurer: Elissa Ried; His- 
torian-Reporter: Wilma Phillips. 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Noel Zinkievich, Perry Avenue, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Secretary: Joyce Mc- 
Keown, Abington Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Counselor: Dr. Elizabeth Barlow, 
State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Vice-president: Victoria Jarvis; Treasurer: Irene 
Winski; Historian-Reporter: Jacqueline Brooks. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College 
Fresno California 
April 13, 1935 
President: Linda Cackler, Graves Hall, Fresno 
State College, Fresno 26, California; Secretary: 
Lucretia DeBenedetto, 1367 North Marks Ave., 
Fresno, California; Counselor: Mrs. Phyllis Hen- 
fling, 4023 Kerckhoff Ave., Fresno California; 
Vice-president: Jeannie DeMatteis; Treasurer: 
Forrest Sloan; Historian-Reporter: Eileen Schwa- 
benland. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 
President: Karen Dean, Murdaugh Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma; Secretary: Barbara Johnson, 
Murdaugh Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma; Counselor: 
Miss Winifred Stayton, P.O. Box 212, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma; Vice-president: Mandel 
Brown; Treasurer: Elaine Horn; Historian- 
Reporter: Virginia Gregory. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 

President: Lawrence Martin, 344 Veterans 
Village, Richmond, Kentucky; Secretary: Amelia 
Courtney, Box 196, College Post Office, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky; 
Counselor: Teater, 416 Lancaster Avenue, 
Richmond, Kentucky; Vice-president: Marilyn 
Hansjergen; Treasurer: Harold Bell; Historian- 
Reporter: Martha Bullard. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 


President: David Hibbard, 3088 Markle 
Drive, Silver Lake, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; 
Secretary: Sonia Galay, Verder Hall, Kent State 
University, Kent Ohio; Counselor: Dr. Donald 
Ferguson, Dept. Special Education, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio; Vice-president: Soyna 
Rees; Treasurer: Mary Jean Roach; Historian- 
Reporter: Kenneth Dornbush. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 
President: Mamie Deskins, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia; Secretary: Jane Ledford, 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia; Coun- 
selor: Mr, Ralph Cunningham, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia; Vice-president: Dana 
Watkins; Treasurer: Mrs. Sue Campbell Mc- 
Clung; Historian-Reporter: Kay Barnette. 


Delta Delta 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 


President: Lila Patricia Hammet, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Secretary: 


Edatha Joan Varner, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; Dr. Ralph 
Whitfield, Department Education, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Vice-presi- 
dent: Patricia Patterson; Treasurer: Lois Evon 
Rhoden; Historian-Reporter: Diane Elizabeth 
Giles. 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois University 
Kalb, 
May 29, 1935 


President: Ann Beebe, 219 Adams Hall, 
Kalb, Illinois; Secretary: Patricia Boyer, 322 
Linden Place, Kalb, Counselor: Dr. 
Dale McDowell, Department Education, 219 
Reavis Hall, Northern Illinois 
Kalb, Vice-president: Ruth Hyliberg; 
Treasurer: Carolyn Rada; Historian-Reporter: 
Janis Stevens, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College 
Marquette, Michigan 
June 1935 

President: Glen Westin, Spooner Hall, Mar- 
quette, Michigan; Secretary: Joyce Collins, 316 
Tobin Street, Negaunee, Michigan; Counselor: 
Mr. Niemela, Department Geography, 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michi- 
gan; Donald Campbell; Treas- 
urer: James Vogel; Historian-Reporter: Cindy 
Shields. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College 
Alva, Oklahoma 
January 11, 1936 
President: Lavona Walker, Dacoma, Okla- 
homa; Secretary: Kathleen Shore, 822% Okla- 
homa Boulevard, Alva, Oklahoma; Counselor: 
Miss Bess Chappell, Chairman, Art Depart- 
ment, Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa; Vice-president: Bennie Henry; 
urer: Carolyn Wilcox; Historian-Reporter: Lula 
Mae Trion. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Room 
Eleven, Wilson Apartments, Huntsville, Texas; 
Secretary: Juanita Sue Hunter, Alpha Delta 
House, Huntsville, Texas; Dr. 
Keith Turkett, Department Education, Sam 


Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas; Vice-president: Mrs. Jimmy (Kay) 
Woliver; Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Frances Park; 
Historian-Reporter: Rose. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 


President: Thomas Kreamer, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, P.O. Box 880, Lafayette, 
Louisiana; Secretary: Miriam Turner, 124 
Twin Oaks Boulevard, Lafayette, Louisiana; 
Counselor: Zernott, P.O. Box 136, 
Lafayette, Louisiana; Vice-president: Mary Gail 
Chachere; Treasurer: Hulda Earth; Historian- 
Reporter: Joan LeBlanc. 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 


President: Jessie Conboy, 4110 Cannon Avenue, 
Spokane, Washington; Secretary: Sally Ator, 
Eastern Washington College Education, Box 
245, Cheney, Washington; Counselor: Mrs. 
Margaret Allen, Campus School, Eastern 
Washington College Education, Cheney, 
Washington; Vice-president: Philip 
Treasurer: Viola 
David 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


June 13, 1936 


(Charter discontinued, Wilson Teacher College 
and Miner Teachers College combined form 


the District Columbia Teachers College). 


Delta 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


May 1937 


President: Nancy Hunt, Fergusen Hall, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; 
Secretary: Marilyn Meyer, Fergusen Hall, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; 
Counselor: Dr. Joseph 218 
Meadowbrook Drive, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania; 
Treasurer: Historian-Reporter: 
Janet Wilson, 
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Delta 


Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: George McKilligan, 1041 Har- 
mony Circle Southwest, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
Secretary: Karol Schroeder, 177 North Fre- 
mont Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Rueben Klumb, 269 North Park Street, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Vice-president: Mary Clunie; 
Treasurer: Mary Ann Smoody; Historian-Re- 
porter: Richard 


Delta 


Rutgers—The State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 


President: Evelyn Headley, 220 North 
Main Street, Milltown, New Jersey; Secretary: 
Hazel Trembly, 546 New Durham Road, 
Metuchen, New Jersey; Counselor: Dr. Henry 
Herge, Dean School Education, Rutgers 
Vice-president: Samuel Naar; Treas- 
urer: Mrs. Virginia Slocum 


Janet Tanis. 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Veda Welsh, Central Washington 
College Education, Student Post Office, Ellens- 
burg, Washington; Secretary: Jacqueline Shol- 
berg, 110 East gth Street, Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton; Counselor: Mary Simpson, Department 
Education, Central Washington College Edu- 
Ellensburg, Washington; Vice-president 
Carol Woody; Treasurer: Floyd Messersmith; 
Historian-Reporter: Eileen Browitt. 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 


President: Mrs. John Voegele, Garrett Hall, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas; Secretary: Majorie Winslow, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas; Counselor: Dr. Edith Whitmer, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; 
Vice-president: Erwin Garner; Treasurer: Guy 
Hays; Historian-Reporter: Adelphia Basford. 


Delta Rho 


Newark State College 
Union, New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 


President: Laverne Timperman, Post Office 
Box 122, Colonia, New Jersey; Secretary: Bar- 
bara Schwartz, 286 Williamson Avenue, Hillside, 
New Jersey; Counselor: Richard Fink, 1530 
Frase Street, South Plainfield, New Jersey; Vice- 
president: Mary Russomano; Treasurer: Diane 
Brown; Historian-Reporter: Gail Magin. 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 


President: Ronald Hess, 752 Sturdevant 
Street, Flemington, Pennsylvania; Secretary: 
Roberta Robbins, 437 West Church Street, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Hugh 
Williamson, 117 Huffman Avenue, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania; Vice-president: Lena Thom; 
Treasurer: Roland Shugarts; 
Thomas Wolfe. 


Delta Tau 


Slippery Rock State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 

President: James McConnell, East Mercer 
Street, Harrisville, Pennsylvania; Secretary: Pa- 
tricia Gensler, 255 North Hall, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Counse- 
lor: Dr. Victor Morrone, Department Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania (in process being initiated) 
Vice-president: Michael Fezar; Treasurer: Nancy 
Zumpe; Historian-Reporter: Jane Parker. 


Delta Upsilon 


Jersey City State College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 
President: Leonard Zakrzewski, Jersey City 
State College, Jersey City, New Jersey; Corres- 
ponding Secretary: Rosemary Gugel, Jersey City 
State College, Jersey City, New Jersey; Record- 
ing Secretary: Kathryn Meredith; Counselor: 
Mrs. Margaret Williams, Department English, 
Jersey City State College, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey; Vice-president: Joan Galbo; Treasurer: 
Kathryn Mac Brair; Historian-Reporter: Kath- 
ryn Boyle. 


Delta Phi 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 
President: James Hardy, 242 North Summit 
Street, Bowling Green, Ohio; Corresponding Sec- 
retary: Mary Ellen Leuty, Kappa Delta House, 
Bowling Green State University; Recording Sec- 
retary: Judy Lisy, Delta Gamma House, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Counselor: Vergil Ort, Department Educa- 
tion, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio; Vice-president: Judy Geisler, Treas- 
urer: Charles Young; Historian-Reporter: 
Barbara Mann. 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 


President: Carol McGregor, Guidance Office, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Secretary: Susan Alexander, 610 West Main 
Street, Carbondale, Counselor: Dr. 
Floyd Cunningham, Department Geogra- 
phy, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Vice-president: Janice Halloway; 
Dr. Ted Ragsdale; Historian-Reporter: 
Ruth 


Delta Psi 
Shepherd College 


Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 

President: Elizabeth Ruppenthal, Kearneysville, 
West Virginia; Secretary: Bette Drake, Falling 
Waters, West Virginia; Counselor: Dr. William 
Speg, Shepherdstown, West Virginia; Vice-presi- 
dent: Oliver Braxton; Treasurer: Gwen Knott; 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Ann Frye. 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Patricia Owen, Woods Hall, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky; Secretary: 
June Grayson, 703 West 7th Street, Russellville, 
Kentucky; Counselor: Dr. Parsons, 1013 
Payne Street, Murray, Kentucky; Vice-president: 
Jerry Crider; Treasurer: James Rogers; His- 
torian-Reporter: Molly Coleman Baker. 


Epsilon Alpha 
Towson State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 
February 17, 1940 


President: Hilma Norgard Swensen, Box 232, 
Towson State Teachers College, Towson 
Maryland; Mary Kane, Box 506, 
Towson State Teachers College, Towson 
Maryland; Counselor: Mr. Cornthwaite, 
Box 98, Towson State Teachers College, Towson 
Maryland; Vice-president: Mary Alice Cissel; 
Treasurer: William Makinson; 
porter: Carol Strieb Lindstey. 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 
President: Mrs. Edith Giraud, 336 Jefferson 
Heights Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana; Secre- 
tary: Elaine D’Entremont, 3223 Upperline Street, 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana; Dr. 
Patrick, Newcomb College, New Orleans 18, 
Louisiana; Vice-president: Mrs. Marion Golla- 
day; Treasurer: Mrs. Janet Landwehr; Histo- 
rian-Reporter: Elizabeth 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College 
Lakeland, Florida 
May 21, 1940 


President: Mrs. Deanna Fuller, Hibriten 
Way, Lakeland, Florida; Secretary: Jane 
Worley, Alpha Omega House, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida; Mrs. 
Julia Snook, P.O. Box 776, Auburndale, Flor- 
ida; Vice-president: Martha Smith; Treasurer: 
Mrs. Jane Worley; Dr. 
Charles Woodbury. 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College 
California, Pennsylvania 


May 24, 1941 


President: Pat Catalogna, 205 North 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Donna Fike, 207 North Hall, State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania; 
Counselor: Mrs. Cora Coover, Box 434, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania; Vice-president; Shirley Ko- 
kesh; Shirley 
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Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 


Carol Halder, 113 East King 
Street, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania; Secretary: 
Phyllis Schaffer, 548 Bender Avenue, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Professor 
Charles Bellows, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania; Vice-president: Edna 
Mae Shaffer; Mary Jane Bolze; His- 
torian-Reporter: Sally Donovan. 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 


President: William Bowman, 542 Bosler 
Avenue, Lemoyne, Pennsylvania; Secretary: Lao- 
cadia Soponis, 110 South 4th Street, Miners- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Dr. Gresh, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Vivian Davis; Treasurer: 
mer Long; Faye Mann. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 


President: Nancy Peterson, 1014 South Main 
Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; Secretary: Betty 
Getchell, Route Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; 
Counselor: Dr. Lawrence Smith, Department 
Psychology and Education, Central Michigan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; Vice-presi- 
dent: Karen Chamberlain; Treasurer: Barbara 
Davis; Historian-Reporter: Anne Steinke. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 


President: Mrs. Joyce Spaulding, Box 444, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky; 
Secretary: Eleanor Saunders, Box 876, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky; Counselor: 
Miss Clarica Williams, Box 875, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Kentucky, Assistant Professor 
Library Science; Vice-president: Jane Davis; 
Treasurer: Sonia 
Vivian Fields. 


Epsilon Iota 
Bridgewater State Teachers College 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 


President: Conrad Levesque, 185 Eugenia 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts; Secretary: 
Rita Kumpa, Circle Street, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts; Counselor: Dr. Samuel Sheinfeld, 
891 Pleasant Street, Brockton, Massachusetts; 
Vice-president: Mrs, Mary Akeke; Treasurer: 
Lavinia Murphy; Historian-Reporter: Maureen 


Epsilon Kappa 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

May 23, 1942 


Virginia Johnson, 210 Van Hoesen 
Dormitory, East Lansing, Michigan; Secretary: 
Mary Ann 344 North Campbell Dor- 
mitory, East Lansing, Michigan; Counselor: Dr. 
George Myers, 2757 Eastway Drive, Route 
Okemos, Michigan; Vice-president: Jane Martin; 
Treasurer: Lawrence; 
porter: Kathryn Meitz. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College 
Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 


President: Gretchen Wegener, Bell Hall, Texas 
Western College, Paso, Texas; Secretary: 
Kathleen Smith, 4660 Caples, Paso, Texas; 
Counselor: Dr. Foster, Department 
Education, Texas Western College, Paso, 
Texas; Vice-president: Sally Woodley; Historian- 
Reporter: Yvonne Yapon. 


Epsilon 


Central Connecticut State College 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 

President: Virginia Pettiross, Little City Road, 
Higganum, Connecticut; Secretary: Judith Ann 
Stoddard, North Lake Candlewood Road, New 
Milford, Connecticut; Dianne Alpert, 841 Alling 
Road, Orange, Connecticut; Counselor: Dr. War- 
ren Fabyan, Social Science Department, Cen- 
tral Connecticut State College, New Britain, Con- 
necticut; Erickson; 
Treasurer: Kenneth Olson; Historian-Reporter: 
Earl Geissler. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State College 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
April 13, 1943 
President: Arthur Guertin, Willimantic State 
College, Willimantic, Connecticut; Secretary: 
Esther Lathrop, Willimantic State College, Wil- 
limantic, Connecticut; Counselor: Miss Elizabeth 
Barber, Willimantic State College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut; Vice-president: Elizabeth Novotny; 
Treasurer: Kathleen McKnight; Historian-Re- 
porter: Helen Sill. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State College 
Danbury, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 


President: Norma Welch, Kelly Ridge, Car- 
mel, New York; Secretary: Loretta Bagley, 
West Street, Danbury, Connecticut; Counselor: 
Margaret Ankeney, Locust Avenue, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut; Vice-president: Frederick De- 
Luca; Treasurer: Marjorie Sherman; Historian- 


Reporter: Carol Woodorth. 


Epsilon Omicron 


Wisconsin State College Eau Claire 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 


President: Kathryn Frances Fults, 1816 Fen- 
wick Avenue; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Secretary: 
Gloria Mae Wahlstrom, 453 Gilbert Avenue; 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Counselor: Dr. Leonard 
Haas, Dean Instruction, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Vice-president: 
Shirley Helen Chovan; Treasurer: Marian Al- 
verda Jacobson; Historian-Reporter: Ardyce Ar- 
lene 


Epsilon 


Keene Teacher College 
Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: James Dixon, Appian Way, 
Keene, New Hampshire; Secretary: Sandra Per- 
ron, Probate Street, Keene, New Hampshire; 
Counselor: Mr. Albert Mosley, Wilder 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire; Vice-president: 
Dorothy McCarthy; Frank Black- 
ington Jr.; Historian-Reporter: Mark Waltz. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 

President: Patricia Coughlin, 151 Pender 
Avenue, Warwick, Rhode Island; Secretary: Elea- 
nor Neary, Granger Court, Warwick, Rhode 
Island; Counselor: Chester Smolski, Social 
Studies Department, Rhode Island College 
Education; Vice-president: Marilyn Grady; 
Treasurer: Delia DiCola; Historian-Reporter: 
Judith Brown. 


Epsilon Sigma 
State University New York College 
Education Oneonta 
Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 


President: Karen Elaine Linnen, Maple 
Street, Oneonta, New York; Secretary: Barbara 
Hudak, Box 160, Morris Hall, Oneonta, New 
York; Counselor: Dr. Esther McKune, State Uni- 
versity College Education, Oneonta, New 
York; Vice-president: Beatrice Furner; Treas- 
urer: Barbara Colavito. 


Epsilon Tau 


State University New York 
College Education 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 
President: Ann Lounsbery, New Dorm, Section 
Geneseo, New York; Secretary: Jean Warren, 
Wadsworth Street, Geneseo, New York; Coun- 
selor: Mr. Gilbert Palmer, Geneseo State 
ers College, Geneseo, New York; Vice-president: 
Jeanette Pearce; Treasurer: Diane Lewis; His- 
torian-Reporter: Jones Hall. 


Epsilon Upsilon 
State University Teachers College 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 


Counselor: Charles Snyder, State University 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 
(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Epsilon Phi 


Jacksonville State College 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
December 1944 


Mrs, Shirley Arnold Pike; Secre- 
tary: Mary Jim Ingram, Pannell Hall, State Col- 
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lege, Jacksonville, Alabama; Counselor: Lucille 
Branscomb, State College, Jacksonville, 
Vice-president: Sara Johnson,; Mary 
Jim Ingram; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Johnnilee 
Harper. 


Epsilon Chi 


State University New York College 
Education Cortland 
Cortland, New York 

April 20, 1945 


President: Peggy Gensh, Box 46, Bishop Hall, 
Cortland, New York; Secretary: Doris Anderson, 
Box 302, South Hall, Cortland, New York; Re- 
cording Secretary: Barbara Suchan, West 
Court Street, Cortland, New York; 
Dr. Joseph Del Popolo, Cortland College Edu- 
cation, Cortland, New York; Vice-president: 
Donna Doran; Treasurer: James Weinman; 
Historian-Reporter: Gail Avy. 


Epsilon Psi 


Florence State College 
Florence, Alabama 


April 21, 1945 


President: Jim Bevis, 1424 Wills Avenue, 
Florence, Alabama; Secretary: Myra Ashley, 
College Station, State College, Florence, 
Counselor: Mrs. Celia Wilson, College Station, 
State College, Florence, 
Carolyn Klein; Myra Ashley, His- 
torian-Reporter: Pennie Pickens. 


Epsilon Omega 


State University New York College 
Education Oswego 
Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 


President: Carl White, Governor Street, 
Oswego, New York; Diane Geloff, 157 
West Cayuga Street, Oswego, New York; Coun- 
selor: Dr. Harold Alford, Dean College, 
State College Education, Oswego, New York; 
Vice-president: Irwin Goldstein; Treasurer: San- 
dra Turnbull; Jacqueline 
Peltier. 


Zeta Alpha 


Paterson State College 
Haledon, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Barbara Spain, 730 Elm 
Kearney, New Jersey; Secretary: Carol Hensel, 
Ballentine Drive, North Haledon, New Jersey; 


Counselor: Dr. Herbert Lee Ellis, Sunset 
Terrace, Packanack Lake, Wayne, New Jersey; 
Allene Schwarz, Paterson, New 
Jersey; Treasurer: Cynthia Historian- 
Reporter: Beverly 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth 
Duluth 12, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 


President: Nancy Westberg, Maple 
Grove Road, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Carol Soderberg, YWCA, Duluth, 
Counselor: Miss Dorothy Smith, 1721 East 
Third Street, Apt. 112, Duluth 12, Minnesota; 
Vice-president: William Zaic; Treasurer: 
Charles Nelson, Historian-Reporter: Betty 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State College 
Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 


President: Ben Rogers, Troy State College, 
Troy, Alabama; Secretary: Jayne Bolon, Troy 
State College, Troy, Alabama; Counselor: 
Ervin, Troy State College, Troy, Alabama; Vice- 
president: Mrs. Maxie Arnett; Treasurer: Rex 
McWaters; Historian-Reporter: Nancy 
send. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College 
Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Mrs. June VanCleef, Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas; Secretary: Mrs. Freddie 
Beth Wilmoth, 305 North Thirteenth Street, Al- 
pine, Texas; Counselor: Dr. Valley Johnson, 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas; Vice- 
president: Mrs. Una Beth Calvert; Treasurer: 
Mrs. Winifred Slight; Jerry 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo 
Toledo Ohio 
May 31, 1946 


President: Janet Zucker, 1042 Kipling 
Drive, Toledo 12, Ohio; Secretary: Sara Lucas, 
451 Fourth Street, Toledo, Ohio; Counselor: 
Frank Hickerson, 3658 Bowen Road, Toledo 
13, Ohio; Vice-president: Dennis Wilkie, Dowd 
Hall, Treasurer: Esther Anderson, Historian-Re- 
porter: 


Zeta Zeta 


State University New York 
College Education 
New Paltz, New York 

May 31, 1946 


President: Katherine Webb, State University 
College Education, New Paltz, New York; 
Secretary: Rosemarie Mainberger, State Univer- 
sity College Education, New Paltz, New 
York; Counselor: Dr. Roland Will, State Uni- 
versity College Education, New Paltz, New 
York; Vice-president: Roger Lintault; 
Vaughn Morse; Historian-Reporter: Judith Mar- 


Zeta Eta 
The University Misssissippi 
University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 


President: Afidrew Jones, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi; Sec- 
retary: Claire Austin, Box 343, Oxford, 
sippi; Counselor: Harold Youcis, Assistant 
Professor Education, The University Mis- 
sissippi, University, Mississippi; Vice-president: 
Nancy Burks; Treasurer: Dr. John Phay; 
Historian-Reporter: Sue Anderson. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College 
Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 
Inactive 


Zeta 


East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
June 1947 


President: Helen Mays, Box 611, East 
see State College, Johnson City, Tennessee; Sec- 
retary: Wanda Hill, Box 2738, East 
State College, Johnson City, Tennessee; Coun- 
selor: Mr. Ralph Clarke, Box 683, East Tennes- 
see State College, Johnson City, Tennessee; Vice- 
president: Pat McSwain; Treasurer: Ann 
Price; Historian-Reporter: Elaine McKinney. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Katherine Fussell, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana; Secretary: Patricia Mc- 
Cain Mizell, Box 224, College Station, Ham- 


mond, Louisiana; Counselor: Dr. Lyman Jones, 
Box 346, College Station, Hammond, 
Vice-president: Patricia Pertalion; Treasurer: 
Lincoln Historian-Reporter: Mary 
Beth Simmons. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 


President: Ralph Mulvania, College Heights, 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri; Secretary: Marsha Crowell, Freshmen 
Hall, Northwest Missouri State College, Marys- 
ville, Missouri; Counselor: John Harr, 311 
South Buchanan Street, Maryville, Missouri; 
Vice-president: Roberta Kessler; Treasurer: Car- 
olyn Historian-Reportér: Marilyn Manley. 


Zeta 


East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 


President: Gwen McNamee, 2209 ‘Taylor 
Street, Texas; Secretary: Martha Haggard, 1814 
Hunt Street, Commerce, Texas; Counselor: Dr. 
Webb Jones, Department Secondary Educa- 
tion, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas; 
Vice-president: Grace Teel; Treasurer: Martha 
Haggard, Historian-Reporter: Nelda Skinner 


Zeta 


Beaver College 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 


President: Louise Love Fine, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Secretary: Judith 
Jackson, Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
vania; Counselor: Dr. John Dugan, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Vice-presi- 
dent: Sandra Davis; Treasurer: Irene Gerber; 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Morganstein. 


Zeta 


Minot State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Marian Hodges, Box State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota; Secre- 
tary: Shirley Bayley, 725-9th Avenue Northwest, 
Minot, North Dakota; Agnes 
Ladendorf, State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota; Vice-president: 
Treasurer: Shirley Hermanson; Historian-Re- 
porter: Vivian Berg. 
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Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 


President: Amy McNulty, Squire Hall, New- 
ark, Delaware; Secretary: 
Thompson Hall, 353 University Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware; Counselor: Dr. John Brown, 
Allison Hall, Newark, Delaware; Vice-president: 
Joyce Witting; Treasurer: Katie Collins; His- 
torian-Reporter: Gladys Durboraw. 


Zeta 


State University New York College for 
Teachers, Brockport 
Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 
President: John Meyer, 206 State Street, 
Medina, New York; Secretary: Catherine Barone, 
651 77th Street, Niagara Falls, New York; 
Counselor: Dr. Wayne Dedman, State University 
New York College for Teachers, Brockport, 
New York; Vice-president: Deloris Phillips; 
Treasurer: Brenda Ulrich; Historian-Reporter: 


Marcia Groff. 


Zeta Rho 
Loyola University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Clare Schadowsky, Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana; Secretary: Julia 
Mae Bell, Loyola University, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana; Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 
Spruce Street, New Orleans 18, Louisiana; Vice- 
president: Daisy Pollet; Treasurer: Marie Mes- 
simina; Historian-Reporter: John Dudenheffer. 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Shirley Sheldon, Euclid Hall, Valley 
City, North Dakota; Secretary: Beverly Hatter, 
East Hall, Valley City, North Dakota; 
selor: Mrs, Opal Wooldridge, Department 
Education, State Teachers College; Vice-presi- 
dent: Eleanor Wiebe; Treasurer: Mrs. Claire 
McTavish; Pauline Daub. 


Zeta Tau 


Stetson University 
Land, Florida 
April 1950 
President: Christie Moore, Box 191, Stetson 
University, Land, Florida; Secretary: Ruth 


Tippins, Box 834, Stetson University, Land, 
Florida; Counselor: Dr. Pickens, Box 
1301, Stetson University, Land, Florida; Vice- 
president: Joanne Sellers; Treasurer: Annette 
Burnsed; Historian-Reporter: Karen Christensen. 


Zeta Upsilon 


State University New York, College 
Education Fredonia 
Fredonia, New York 
June 1950 
President: Charles Golden, State University 
College Education, Fredonia, New York; Sec- 
retary: Janet Carlson, State University College 
Education, Fredonia, New York; Counselor: 
Dr. George Zimmer, State University College 
Education, Fredonia, New York; Vice-presi- 
dent: Judith Hulsen; Treasurer: David Johnson; 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Williams Sheridan. 


Zeta Phi 
University Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 
President: Alan Maynard, 334 S.W. 
Road, Miami, Florida; Recording Secretary: 
Linda Grussmark, 4561 Post Avenue, Miami 
Beach, Florida; Corresponding Secretary: Estelle 
Zemmel, 1620 Penn Avenue, Miami Beach, 
Florida; Counselor: Mr. Richard McElheny, 
Industrial Education Department, University 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida; Vice-president: 
Mrs. Mabel Staats; Treasurer: Edward Gar- 
vin; Historian-Reporter: Anita Nissel Nelson. 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 

President: Meharry Lewis, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee; Secretary: 
Odessa Peterson, Hankal Hall, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee; Coun- 
State University, Nashville, 
urer: Mrs. Sabra Conner; Historian-Reporter: 
Augustus Bankhead; Corresponding Secretary: 
Mrs. Mary Carter. 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 


(Chapter discontinued, Miner Teachers Col- 
lege combined with Wilson Teachers College 
form the District Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege.) 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston 
Houston, Texas 
January 12, 1951 


President: William Hammons, Jr., 8530 
Alcott Drive, Houston, Texas; Secretary: Mrs. 
Lola Norman, 1942 West Clay, Houston, Texas; 
Counselor: Dr. Evelyn Thompson, 8510 
Lane, Houston 25, Texas; Vice-president: Julio 
Fonseca; Treasurer: Isabel Gibson; Historian- 
Reporter: Helen Bottrell. 


Eta Alpha 


Seattle University 
Seattle 22, Washington 
January 12, 1951 
President: Matt Anderson, 9644 California 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington; Secretary: Joan 
Sharkey, 2426-42nd North, Seattle, Washington; 
Counselor: Herbert Reas, 10737-3rd North- 
west, Seattle 77, Washington; Vice-president: 
Kathleen Layton; Treasurer: Michael Kohl; His- 
torian-Reporter: William Hartinger. 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College 
Bellingham, Washington 
January 13, 1951 
President: Lorraine Sieber, Edens Hall, Room 
446, Western Washington College, Bellingham, 
Washington; Secretary: Carol Theiss, 1000 Key 
Street, Bellingham, Washington; Counselor: Dr. 
Irwin Hammer, Department Education, West- 
ern, Washington College, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton; Vice-president: Molly McKee; Treasurer: 
Joy Sherman; Historian-Reporter: Norma Rice. 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College 
Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 
Counselor: Park, Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, Georgia. 
(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Eta Delta 


Arkansas State College 
State College, Arkansas 
May 17, 1951 

President: Martha McNiel, Box 152, State 
College, Arkansas; Secretary: Rosalie Gorham, 
Box 272, State College, Arkansas; 
Miss Lillian Barton, Box 56, State College, Ar- 
kansas; Vice-president: Mrs. Elizabeth Graham; 


Treasurer: Smith; Historian-Reporter: 
Sharon Smith. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College 
Abilene, Texas 
May 18, 1951 


President: Carol Blassingame, Box 239, 
Murry Station, Abilene, Texas; Secretary: Betty 
Sedberry, Box 239, McMurry Station, Abilene, 
Texas; Counselor: Bruce Browning, 2002 
Lincoln Drive, Abilene, Texas; Treasurer: Dr. 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 
May 19, 1951 

President: Duane Smith, 329 Veramendi Street, 
San Marcos, Texas; Secretary: Coleen Pierson, 
Laurel Hall, San Marcos, Texas; Counselor: 
Miss Irma Bruce, Department Education, 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, 
Texas; Vice-president: Sally Casparis; Treas- 
Bernard Parker; Historian-Reporter: Cor- 
liss 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 22, 1951 


President: Judy Nicholas, Turck Hall, Macal- 
ester, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary: Ellyn 
Taylor, Turck Hall, Macalester, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Counselor: Arnold Holtz, Depart- 
ment Education, Macalester, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Vice-president: Evelyn Goldenman; 
urer: JoAnne Buggey; Historian-Reporter: Joyce 
Mickelson. 


Eta Theta 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 


President: Arlene Mondschein, 772 New Jer- 
sey Avenue, Brooklyn New York; Secretary: 
Madeline Firriolo, Bay 26th Street, Brooklyn 
14, New York; Counselor: Professor Florence 
Heisler, Clinch Avenue, Garden City, New 
York; Vice-president: Sydelle Baron; Treasurer: 
Claire Barabash; Historian-Reporter: Geraldine 
D’Amico. 
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Eta 


Edinboro State Teachers College 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 


President: Anthony Bianchi, Edinboro State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania; 
retary: Catherine Trebing, R.D. Linesville, 
Pennsylvania; Counselor: Miss Frances Whitney, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania; Vice-president: 
Stankus; Treasurer: Carolyn Tribor. 


Eta Kappa 
University Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

August 1951 


President: Colonel Roughton, 118 Ro- 
bertson Avenue, Charlottesville, Virginia; Secre« 
tary: Mrs. Lillian Hurst, 147 Stribling 
Avenue, Charlottesville, Virginia; Counselor: 
George Wilson, 210 McCormick Road, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Vice-president: Dorothy 
Bland; Treasurer: Mrs. Lucile Michie; Histor- 
ian-Reporter: Mrs. Ormond Deane. 


Eta Lambda 


Wisconsin State College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 
February 15, 1952 
President: Charles Stratton Hall, 
River Falls, Wisconsin; Secretary: Karen John- 
son, Hathorn Cottage, River Falls, Wisconsin; 
Counselor: Walker Wyman, 415 Crescent 
Street, River Falls, Wisconsin; Vice-president: 
Delores Anderson; Treasurer: Richard Smith; 
Historian-Reporter: Patricia Lind. 


Eta 


Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 16, 1952 


President: Lizzie Mae Dillard, Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Secretary: 
Myrtly Ann Ricard, Osprey Street, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Counselor: Dr. George 
Walker, Jr., College Education, Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Vice-president: 
Mattie Lewis; Treasurer: Maxine Sims; 
Historian: Miss Dorothy Stevenson; Re- 
porter: Jean 


Eta 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1952 
President: John Wright, 721 North Dixie 
Avenue, Cookeville, Tennessee; Secretary: Sue 


Haste, 121 West Sixth Street, Cookeville, Ten- 
nessee; Counselor: Dr. Farr, 255 East 
Eighth Street, Cookeville, Tennessee; Vice-presi- 
dent: Betsy Boaz; Treasurer: Carolyn 


Eta 
Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 
June 1952 
President: Peggy Ann Yeaton, 152 Shadyside 
Drive, Youngstown, Ohio; Recording Secretary: 
Mrs. Juanita Roderick, 623 West Boston Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Corresponding Secretary: 
Mrs, Rhea Schwartz, 296 Granada Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Counselor: Miss Athens 
Reese, 155 East Judson Avenue, Youngstown 
Ohio; Vice-president: Mrs. Mary Cooksey; 
Treasurer: James Ferry; 


Mrs. Ruth Wilcox. 


Eta Omicron 
University Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 
May 1953 
President: Mildred Bott, 200 Seneca Trail, 
Louisville 14, Kentucky; Secretary: Meta Em- 
berger, 1801 Spring Drive, Louisville Ken- 
tucky; Counselor: Dr. Samuel Peavey, Depart- 
ment Education, University Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Vice-president: Aileen 
Presnell; Treasurer: Bruce; Historian-Re- 
porter: Audrey Wright. 


Eta 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 
May 19, 1953 
President: Ann Grigsby, Beaver Hall, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio; Secretary: Helen 
Bird, Shaw Hall, Denison Granville, 
Ohio; Counselor: Samuel Holton, Box 501, 
Granville, Ohio; Vice-president: Wilson; 
Treasurer: Sue Jane Perrott; 
Delma Miller. 


Eta Rho 


Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1953 


President: Mr. William McBride, 718 
Craw Street, Clarksville, Tennessee; Secretary: 
Mrs, Hazel Louise Mitchel, Route Cedar Hill, 
Counselor: Dr. Tom Savage, Dean 
Students, A.P.S.C., Clarksville, Tennessee; 
Vice-president: Mrs. Charlie Ledford; 
Miss Rosie Ann Bumpus; 
Miss Anna Hughes. 


Eta Sigma 
Langston University 
Langston, Oklahoma 

May 25, 1953 


President: Mrs, Minda Tomlin, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma; Secretary: Mrs. 
Willie Mae Miller, Langston University, Lang- 
ston, Oklahoma; Mrs. Theresia 
Moore, 408 East Grant Street, Guthrie, Okla- 
homa; Vice-president: Lawrence Horn; Treas- 
urer: Dr. Huey Battle; Historian-Reporter: 
Arnold Quarles. 


Eta Tau 


Lynchburg College 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
May 29, 1953 


President: Carol Bevell, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Secretary: 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia; Coun- 
selor: Dr. Weldon Thompson, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia; Vice-president: 
Sarah Liddle; Treasurer: Sarah Liddle. 


Eta Upsilon 
University Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

May 29, 1953 


President: Dorothy Isham, Robinson Hall, 
University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont: 
Secretary: Lola Foster Smith, 349 College Street, 
Burlington, Vermont; Counselor: Professor Nelle 
Adams, Overlake Park, Burlington, Ver- 
mont; Lola Foster Smith; Historian- 
Reporter: Professor Norma Woodruff, 


Eta Phi 


Nebraska State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska 
June 11, 1953 


President: Gary Price, State Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Kearney, Nebraska; Secretary: Carolyn 
Donohoe, Martin Hall, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; Counselor: Dr. 
Wayne Marshall, Thomas Campus 
School, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska; Vice-president: Sharon Hackett; 
Treasurer: Mrs, Phyllis Aspen; Historian-Re- 
porter: Roberta Koontz. 


Eta Chi 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 
June 19, 1953 
President: Marsha Evans, Box 550, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina; Secre- 
tary: Diana Rose, Box 668, East Carolina Col- 


lege, Greenville, North Carolina; Counselor: 
Dr. Ruth Modlin, Box 127, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina; Vice-president: 
Hugh Agee; Treasurer: Coleman Gentry; His- 
torian-Reporter: Jessie Dare Harrison. 


Eta Psi 


Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 
September 21, 1953 


President: Joel McKenzie, Weymouth Road, 
Newfield, New Jersey; Secretary: Dolores 
varez, 300 Federal Street, Maple Shade, New 
Jersey; Counselor: Miss Florence Sellers, 
High Street, Woodbury, New Jersey; Vice-presi- 
dent: Elaine Euler; Treasurer: Elsie Durst; His- 
torian-Reporter: Judith Levay. 


Eta Omega 


Omaha University 
Omaha, Nebraska 
January 29, 1954 
President: 2206 Ogden 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska; Secretary: Ann 
Bentley, 1701 North Street, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Counselor: Dr. Hollie Bethel, La- 
fayette Street, Omaha, Nebraska; Vice-president: 
Barbara Brunell; Treasurer: Lois Chase; His- 
torian-Reporter: Kathryn Grayson. 


Theta Alpha 


Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 
May 15, 1954 
Counselor: Hurley Doddy, 2019 Alabama 
Avenue, South East, Washington, D.C. 
(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Theta Beta 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 
May 25, 1954 
President: Dorothy Pantason, 220 Fairhaven 
Drive, Jericho, New York; Secretaries: Constance 
Gronenberg, 2536 Harrison Avenue, Baldwin, 
New York; Maureen McGuire, Jane Street, 
Hempstead, New York; Counselor: Mr. Melvin 
Ezer, Department, Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, New York; Vice-president: Anthony 
Natale; Treasurer: Anthony Natale; Historian- 
Reporter: Fred Witte. 


Theta Gamma 


Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
May 28, 1954 
President: Miss Julia Ulmer, P.O. Box 1291, 
Station Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Secretary: 
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Cynthia Jane Whitehead, P.O. Box 1727, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Counselor: Roy 
Bigelow, P.O. Box 135, Station Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi; Vice-president: Mr. Maxie 
Sturgeon; Treasurer: Mrs. Willie Earl Cooley; 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Gail Backstrom Corr. 


Theta Delta 
Delta State College 


Cleveland, Mississippi 
June 26, 1954 


President: Jimmie Ruth Barton, Delta State 
College, Cleveland, Secretary: 
Jeanette Mills, Delta State College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi; Counselor: Dr. Jacob, Delta 
State College, Cleveland, Mississippi; 
dent: Ethel Idelle Dye; Treasurer: Joe 
Historian: Kaye Smith; Reporter: Annette Mills. 


Theta Epsilon 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 
October 23, 1954 


President: Deanna Bussie, Station ACC, Box 
72, Abilene, Texas; Secretary: Elizabeth Kimber- 
lin, Station ACC, Box 223, Abilene, Texas; 
Counselor: Hays Station ACC, Box 586, 
Abilene, Texas; Vice-president: Camille Pratt; 
Treasurer: Wynell Henry; Historian-Reporter: 
Barbara Anthony. 


Theta Zeta 


Phillips University 
Enid, Oklahoma 
December 11, 1954 


President: Barbara Bell, 2001 East 
Avenue, Enid, Oklahoma; Norma 
Rooks, Clay Hall, Enid, Oklahoma; 
Miss Orrie Kellogg, 2517 East Broadway 
Avenue, Enid, Oklahoma; Vice-president: Caro- 
Bowles; Treasurer: Merrill Ziegler; His- 
Mrs, Virginia Smith. 


Theta Eta 


National College Education 
Evanston, 
May 1955 


President: Angeline Eliakopoulos, 5118 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois; Secretary: 
Charlotte Cohen Salkin, 7310 North Hamilton, 
Chicago 45, Counselor: Marquart, 
Department Social Science, Evanston, 
National College Education; Vice-president: 
Jean Marszalik; Treasurer: Roberta Gurevitz; 
Historian-Reporter: Leanne 


Theta Theta 


University Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 
May 22, 1955 
President: George Cochran, Thomas Hall, C3, 
University Richmond, Richmond, 
Counselor: Edward Overton, University 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 


Theta Iota 
Florida and University 


Tallahassee, Florida 
May 24, 1955 


President: Gertrude Shirley, Florida 
and University, Tallahassee, Florida; Sec- 
retary: Miss Agnes Phillips, Florida and 
University, Tallahassee, Florida; Counselor: Dr. 
Elsie Wallace, 447 Osceola Street, Tallahassec, 
Florida; Vice-president: Mercelene Davis; Treas- 
urer: Mrs. Lillie Davis; 
Elijah Wooten, 


Theta Kappa 


State University New York College 
Education Plattsburgh 
Plattsburgh, New York 

May 31, 1955 


President: Carol Haire, Rugar Street, Platts- 
burgh, New York; Secretary: Joyce Ridings, 
Broad Street, Plattsburgh, New York; Counselor: 
Dr. Leonard Kreisman, c/o College Educa- 
tion, Plattsburgh, New York; Vice-president: 
Jonathan Berger; Treasurer: Shirley Berger; 
Historian-Reporter: Sally Whitaker. 


Theta Lambda 


Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 
August 1955 


President: Kenneth Brown, 666 Summer Street 
Southeast, Salem, Oregon; Secretary: Nancy 
Teague, 180 Winter Street Southeast, Salem, 
Oregon; Counselor: Dr. James Lyles, Jr., 
Department Education, Director Graduate 
Study, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon; 
Vice-president: Claude Garvin; Treasurer: 
Gretchen Goodrich; Jean 


Theta 


South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 
October 17, 1955 


Mary Spanton, Waneta Hall, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota; 


Secretary: Mrs. Evonne Ekberg Seivert, 1028 
15th Avenue, Brookings, South Dakota; Coun- 
Dr. Edward Berry, 1103 3rd Street, 
Brookings, South Dakota; Vice-president: Lois 
Anderson; Treasurer: Janet Thornburg; His- 
torian-Reporter: Dennis Hackbart. 


Theta 


Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
April 20, 1956 


Elaine Carey, 2541 North 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska; Secretary: Stum- 
phy, 6901 Platte Street, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Counselor: Dr. Milton Evans, Department 
Education, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Vice-president: Larry Minne; 
Treasurer: Gail Schultz; 
Julia 


Theta 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 
May 18, 1956 


Edith Selby, 1732 Bentalou Street, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland; Secretary: Elaine Mc- 
Coy, 1105 Street, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land; Counselor: Dr. Gladyce Bradley, De- 
partment Education, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland; Treasurer: Brenda 
Hemingway, Harper House. 


Theta Omicron 


Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro, 
May 19, 1956 


President: Barbara Rogers, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee; Secre- 
tary: Audrey Derryberry, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee; Coun- 
selor: Dr. Homer Dittard, Middle Tennessee State 
Patsy Pemberton; Treasurer: Jane Turrentine; 
Historian-Treasurer: Katherine Goodman, 


Theta 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 
May 22, 1956 


President: Sidney Bergquist, 1312 Swanston 
Drive, Sacramento 18, California; Secretary: 
Corienne Thornton, 1000 Sagamore Way, Sacra- 
mento 22, California; Counselor: Dr. Lelia Ann 
Ormsby, 140 Sandburg Drive, Sacramento 19, 
California; Vice-president: Don Stensaas; Treas- 


Neil Cavender; Historian-Reporter: Fran- 
ces Lanphere. 


Theta Rho 


Chicago Teachers’ College 
Chicago, Illinois 
May 24, 1956 


President: Blossom Millner, 8045 South Mary- 
land Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois; Secretary: 
Lilyan Tanis, 5801 South Trumbull Avenue; 
Counselor: William Purcell, Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 19, 
Illinois; Vice-president: Albert Raby; Treasurer: 
Peter Stripling; Marjorie 
Patterson. 


Theta Sigma 


District Columbia Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 
December 13, 1956 


President: Stanley Fries, 2960 Second Street, 
#22 Washington, D.C.; Recording Secre- 
tary: Beverly Cecil, 3346 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D.C,; Corresponding Secre- 
tary: Sylvia Saunders; Counselor: Dr. Mildred 
Stoler, Department Social Studies, District 
Columbia Teachers 
Shirlee Craig; Treasurer: Gladys 
Historian-Reporter: William Allen. 


Theta Tau 


Agricultural and Technical College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
May 25, 1957 

President: Mrs, Margaret Gill, 924 Ross 
Avenue, Greensboro, North Carolina; Secretary: 
Fannie Currie, 1306 Buff Street, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Counselor: Dr. 
Hayes, Department Education Psychology, 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Vice-president: Madeline Malone; 
urer: Kinsey; 
Mary Adams. 


Theta Upsilon 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 
January 25, 1958 
President: Marjorie Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, Texas; Secretary: Entha 
Campbell, Route May, Texas; Counselor: 
Dr. Frances Merritt, Department Educa- 
tion, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas; Vice-president: Norma Crawford; 
Nadine 
Norma Crawford, 
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Theta Phi 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
February 28, 1958 


President: Sandra Allen, Box 394, Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina; Secretary: 
Mrs. Barbara Moss, South Jackson Street, 
Salisbury, North Carolina; Counselor: Dr. 
Hartung, Department Education, Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina; Vice-presi- 
dent: Joan Ditzler; Treasurer: Elon Dennis; 
Historian-Reporter: Frances Peeler. 


Theta Chi 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 
March 10, 


President: Joyce Linville, State College, Mis- 
sissippi; Secretary: Frances Page, Box 464, 
Starkville, Mississippi; Counselor: Mr. 
Jones, State College, Mississippi; 
Anne Mayfield; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 
mie Waits. 


Theta Psi 


St. Mary’s Dominican College 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
May 24, 1958 


President: Maureen Box 211, 
Gretna, Louisiana; Secretary: Cecilia Carlson, 
2848 Tartin Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana; 
Counselor: Sister Mary Louise, 7214 St. 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana; Vice- 
president: Alva Reisgen; Treasurer: Phillis Von 
Schneidaw; Rose Mary 
Morales. 


Theta Omega 


Ouachita Baptist College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
October 27, 1958 


President: Don Allen, Box 202, Ouachita Bap- 
tist College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Secretary: 
Arlene O’Neel, Box 593, Ouachita Baptist Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Counselor: Dr. 
Horace Nelson, Ouachita Baptist College, Ark- 
adelphia, Arkansas; Vice-president: William 
Johnson; Treasurer: Bette Curtis; Historian-Re- 
porter: Pat Brown. 


Iota Alpha 
Hunter College 
New York, New York 
December 1958 
President: Julia Polucci, 1012 Balcolm Ave- 
nue, Bronx 65, New York; Secretary: Patricia 
Barber, 35-63 89th Street, Jackson Heights 72, 


New York; Counselor: Dr. Lucy McCafferty, 
Department Education, Hunter College, 695 
Park Avenue, New York 21, New York; Vice- 
president: Helen Gluck; Treasurer: Arleen Mal- 
amet; Historian-Reporter: Jayne Schmidt. 


Iota Beta 

Mississippi College 

Clinton, Mississippi 

January 17, 1959 
President: Myrna Rose Bond, Box 578, Clin- 
ton, Mississippi; Secretary: Faye Edmondson, 
Box 945, Clinton, Mississippi; Counselor: Dr. 
Paul Cable, Box 254, Clinton, Mississippi; 
Vice-president: Brenda Helms; Treasurer: Doris 
Pippin; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Adcline Hill. 


Iota Gamma 


Stephen Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
April 10, 1959 


President: Lewis Wall, Route Box 
Nacogdoches, Texas; Secretary: Barbara Hamp- 
ton, 215 Hayter Street, Nacogdoches, 
Counselor: Dr. Long, Department Edu- 
cation, Stephen Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas; Vice-president: Mrs. Martha 
Jarvis; Historian-Reporter: Dr. Robert 


Iota Delta 


University Connecticut 

Storrs, Connecticut 

April 11, 1959 
President: Andrew Filtz, #1, North 
Windham, Connecticut; Secretary: Marion 
Fischer, 554 Franklin Avenue, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Counselor: Dr. Urbane Hennen, 
University Connecticut, Storrs, 
Vice-president: Althea Fitch, 108 Ivy Street; 
Treasurer: Marion Fischer, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; 
ing, 195 Oak Street, Waterbury Connecticut. 


Iota Epsilon 


Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 
May 18, 1959 
President: Vivian Howard, Box 453, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Virginia; Secretary: 
Evelyn Jones, Branch Hall, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia; Counselor: Hulon 
Willis, Department Health and Physical 
Education, Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia; Vice-president: John Taylor; Treas- 
urer: Doris Quarles Carter; Historian-Reporter: 
Albert Dawson. 


Zeta 


Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
May 19, 1959 
President: Rosalie Nelson, 218 North East 
Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin; Secretary: Joy 
Strutz, 141 South Charles Street, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin; Counselor: Dr. Richard Burdick, De- 
partment Education, Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, Vice-president: Mary 
Sally Matzka; 
Judy 


Iota Eta 


Louisiana College 
Pineville, Louisiana 
May 22, 1959 


President: Peggy Carter, Box Louisiana 
College, Pineville, Louisiana; Phyllis 
Brodnax, Box Louisiana College, Pineville, 
Louisiana; Counselor: Dr. Herbert Gregory, 
Box 320, Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana 
Vice-President: Mrs. Ruth O’Quinn; Treasurer: 
Mrs. Mary Helen Parker; Historian-Reporter: 
Dixie Williamson, 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1935 


President: Miss Mary McCarthy, Box 1532, 
Atlantic Beach, Florida; Secretary: Mrs. Con- 
stance Cason, 1769 Hazelhurst Drive, Jackson- 
ville 11, Florida; Counselor: Miss Ruth Up- 
son, 1371 Belvedere Street, Jacksonville Flor- 
ida; Vice-president: Miss Alice Gordon; Treas- 
urer: Mrs, Mary Lewis; 
Mrs. Georgianna Branch. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth Texas 
May 1936 

President: Nina Hurley, 2537 Wabash Street, 
Fort Worth Texas; Secretary and Treasurer: 
Yola Bellamy, 1410 Pennsylvania Avenue, Fort 
Worth Texas; Counselor: Mrs. Velma Parker, 
4418 Pershing Street, Fort Worth Texas; 

Vice-president: Mrs, Evelyn Strong. 


Houston Alumni 


Houston Alumni Chapter, Kappa Delta 
Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 
Dr. Henry Jahnke, 319 Glen- 
wood Drive, Houston, Texas; Secretary: Mts. 
Frances Smith, 2318 Elmen Street, Houston, 
Texas; Counselor: Dr. Edwin Martin, 2341 
Quenby Street, Houston, Texas; Vice-president: 
Dr. Alberta Baines; Treasurer: Mrs. Madge 
Towles; Historian-Reporter: Miss Maude Woods. 


Nehama Alumni 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

March 15, 1947 
President: Josephine Meyer, Warner Apart- 
ments, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Secretary: Ethel 


Anderson, 536 Benton Street, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Counselor: Dr. Hollie Bethel, La- 
fayette Street, Omaha, Nebraska; Vice-president: 
Arline Heimer; Ethel Anderson; 
Historian-Reporter: Leona 


Wichita Alumni 


Wichita, Kansas 
January 19, 1951 
President: Lottchen Lipp Hunter, 1706 
North Market Street, Wichita 14, Kansas; Sec- 
retary: Mrs, Arvilla Whitehead, 1820 Park 
Place, Wichita, Kansas; Dr. Walter 
Lucas, 2635 Gentry, Wichita, Kansas; Vice- 
president: Edna Harrison; 
Mrs, Mary Faye Schilling; Historian: Edna 
Mullendore; Reporter: Ruth Esther Walker. 


San Joaquin Alumni 


Fresno, California 
November 17, 1951 


President: Mrs. Verna Scott, 215 East 
Michigan Avenue, Fresno California; Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Ellenor Brumbaugh, 5534 East Hol- 
land Avenue, Fresno 27, California; Counselor: 
Miss Barbara Stein, 3853 East Shields Ave- 
nue, Fresno California; Vice-president: Mrs. 
Eleanor Colliver; John 
Dowell; Historian-Reporter: Ronald Gibbs. 


Kansas City, Missouri, Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 
President: Ruby Erickson, 5204 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri; Secretary: Aileen 
Shine, 3335 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Independence, Missouri; Vice- 
president: Margaret Stewart; Treasurer: 
Kruger; Historian-Reporter: Naomi Newkirk. 
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Southern California Alumni 


San Marino California 
September 27, 1952 


President: Mrs, Lee Irvin, P.O. Box 102, 
Rosemead, California; Corresponding Secretary: 
Beatrice Termeer, 9603 Buell Street, Downey, 
California; Recording Secretary: Margaret Wat- 
son, P.O. Box 343 Rosemead, California; Coun- 
selor: Mrs. Grace Jones Swanson, 1956 San Sal- 
vatore Place, San Marino California; Vice- 
president: Maurine Maier; Treasurer: Bar- 
bara Buch; Historian-Reporter: June Noble. 


Pensacola Alumni 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
October 21, 1953 


President: Angelina Weller, Rt. Box 
84, Pensacola, Florida; Secretary: Mrs. Josephine 
Cobb, 110 Hart Drive, Pensacola, Florida; 
Counselor: Dr. Henry Ashmore, 2960 Magnolia 
Avenue, Pensacola, Florida; Vice-president: Mrs. 
Martha Henry; Treasurer: Elsa Lundquist; His- 
torian-Reporter: Voncile McCleary. 


Stark County Alumni 


Stark County Alumni 
Canton, Ohio 
March 1956 


President: Mrs. Carrol Kettering, 839 Co- 
lumbus Ave. N.W., Canton Ohio; Secretary: 
Mrs. Doris Jane Geib, 6115 Fulton Rd., N.W., 
Canton Ohio; Counselor: Dorothy Ellen Katz, 
1130-25th N.E., Canton Ohio; Vice-presi- 
dent: Ruth Jones; Treasurer: Mrs. Opal Hamlin; 
Historian-Reporter: Eva Sparrowgrove. 


Greater Cincinnati Alumni 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 16, 1957 
President: Gajus, 235 Joliet Avenue, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio; Secretary: Sally McCamp- 
bell, 6710 Hampton Drive, Cincinnati 36, Ohio; 
Counselor: Dr. Nancy Nunnally, Department 


Education, University Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
20, Ohio. Vice-president: Lorraine 
Treasurer: John Sunnenberg; Historian-Re- 
porter: Bessie Gabbard. 


Western New York Alumni 


Buffalo, New York 
May 24, 1958 


President: Norma Helen Shoemaker, 2746 Main 
Street, Buffalo 14, New York; Secretary: Shar- 
lene Bolt, 196 Rounds Avenue, Buffalo 15, New 
York; Counselor: Miss Frances Tyau, 429 Nor- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, New York; Treasurer: 
Elizabeth Berger; Historian-Reporter: William 
Schunak. 


Connecticut State Alumni 
New Britain, Connecticut 
June 15, 1958 
Counselor: Randolph Aurrell, Teachers 
College Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 
(Names other officers not furnished.) 


Santa Barbara Alumni 


Santa Barbara, California 
December 11, 1958 


President: Mrs. Ruth Quist Bradsberry, 2025 
Camino Luz, Santa Barbara, 
Secretary: Mrs. Estelle Pike, 1923 Grand 
Avenue, Santa Barbara, California; Counselor: 
Dr. Wilton Wilton, 268 Canon Drive, Santa 
Barbara, California; Vice-president: Dr. Glenn 
Durflinger; Treasurer: Fred Pierce; 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Zelma Pierce. 


Toledo Area Alumni Chapter 


Toledo, Ohio 
May 1959 
President: Mrs, Opal Bowers, 2317 Ports- 
mouth Road, Toledo 13, Ohio; Secretary: Mrs. 
Dorothy Grob, 1428 Sabra Road, Toledo 12, 
Ohio; Counselor: Dr. Frank Hickerson, 3658 
Bowen Road, Toledo 13, Ohio; Vice-president: 
Robert Guise; Treasurer: Mrs, Dorothy 
Grob. 


“Have you considered what the ability read means? the key which 


admits the company saint and sage, the wisest and wittiest 


the back outside cover page please 
find the announcement the fifth Fellow- 
ship International Education contest. 
The International Education Monographs 
are arousing considerable interest. Recently 
order for twenty-six copies was received 
from single source. The second study 
“African Development and Education 
Southern Rhodesia” Franklin Parker 
the hands the Ohio State University 
Press awaiting publication. The theme 
the third study the gifted academi- 
cally talented pupil English Secondary 
Schools, The manuscript now under 
preparation its author Dr. Harry 
Passow Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The fourth scholar under this 
plan Dr. Kent Pillsbury who now 
Paris studying certain phases UNESCO. 
Each these scholars has received 
award $5,000 make his study and 
writing should form valuable 
series for American educators, 

official call has gone out chapters 
announcing the Twenty-second Biennial 
Convocation Kappa Delta will 
held March 10, 11, 12, 1960 the 
Shoreland Hotel, South Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Each chapter has been asked 
name its delegate and alternate dele- 


From the General Office 


gate. will important Convocation 
which will have many questions moment 
decide. Music will furnished 
boys’ group from New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Annual Kappa 
Delta Lecture will delivered Dr. 
Robert Havighurst the School Edu- 
cation the University Chicago the 
subject “American Higher Education 
the 1960’s.” Chapters and individuals may 
wish secure autographed copies the 
lecture. These will available immedi- 
ately after the close the dinner. 

From time time the chapters and offi- 
cial delegates will receive additional in- 
formation. 

accordance with the action the last 
Convocation $50,000.00 has been set aside 
endowment The Permanent 
Home Fund now has $80,274.84. 

Dr. Kandel has completed the 
will appear from the press part the 
commemorative material the Fiftieth 
Anniversary the founding our So- 
ciety. includes not only sketch Dr. 
Bagley’s work but also his philosophy 
education which just now being appreci- 
ated anew. 


ATLANTIC CITY FRIENDSHIP HOUR 
TRAYMORE HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY 


February Friendship Hour will 
held during the sessions the AASA 
Atlantic City Monday the fifteenth 
the Club Room the Traymore Hotel 
the Boardwalk. The hours are 4:30 
6:30 The Executive Counselor 
Kappa Delta Pi, Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
will charge. She will assisted 


the National Student Counselor, Mrs, 
Sutch, This will excellent opportu- 
nity for members Kappa Delta 
enjoy the fellowship the occasion and 
meet old friends. The reservations both 
Dr. Vickery and Mrs, Sutch will the 
Traymore. Inquiries during the meeting 
should directed Dr. Vickery. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
24, 1959 


regional conference Kappa Delta 
was held October 24, 1959 State 
Teachers College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Dr. Katherine Vickery, Executive 
Counselor, attended representative 
the Executive Council Kappa Delta Pi. 
The following chapters were represented: 

Epsilon Mu, Teachers College Con- 
necticut, New Britain, Connecticut; Epsi- 
lon Nu, State Teachers College, Williman- 
tic, Connecticut; Epsilon Xi, State 
ers College, Danbury, Connecticut; Epsi- 
lon Rho, Rhode Island College Educa- 
tion, Providence, Rhode Island; Theta 
Kappa, State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York; Gamma Chi, 
State Teachers College, Worcester Massa- 

The conference opened with informal 
coffee hour. Mr. Noel Zinkievich, Presi- 
dent Gamma Chi, host chapter, presided 
the general session, Greetings were ex- 
tended Dr. Eugene Sullivan, Presi- 
dent Worcester State Teachers College, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Barlow, Coun- 
selor Gamma Chi Chapter. 
from Dr. Thomas McCracken, Presi- 
dent Emeritus Kappa Delta Pi, was read 
the group. 

Four discussion groups met 10:45 for 
the remainder the morning. luncheon 
meeting followed which Miss Victoria 
Jarvis, Vice President Gamma Chi Chap- 
ter, presided. Reports student recorders 
summarized the respective group discus- 
sions follows: 


Group What are the aims 
and purposes honor societies 
colleges? 


was agreed that the aims honor 
societies general, and Kappa Delta 
particular, include the following: 


set standards scholastic achieve- 
ment and admit membership in- 
dividuals who meet these standards, 

establish the identity the so- 
ciety vital service organization 
means chapter activities which 
promote worthy projects college 
and community life. 

Service within the college may include 
tutoring students having difficulty cer- 
tain Community service may 
rendered through members’ assistance 
the work charitable organizations. 

Particular mention was made the need 
all college chapters acquaint fresh- 
man classes with the qualifications for honor 
society membership, that students may 
encouraged begin early strive 
meet the standards set the 


Group 
should employed for the selection 
candidates for membership 


Kappa Delta Pi? 


was the consensus that, nearly 
possible, objective evaluations should em- 
merit invitation membership. Though 
the group approved the existing require- 
ment that candidates rank scholastically 
the upper quintile their class, was 
agreed that scholarship should not the 
only 

Other factors that the group felt should 
considered were character, leadership, 
participation college activities, comple- 
tion minimum number education 
courses, and professional fitness. Further, 
the group agreed that some type faculty 
screening candidates should employed. 


Group How can chapter 
programs made dynamic and 
meaningful? 
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Present chapter programs, commonly 
reported the group include annual ini- 
tiation banquets, honor nights for out- 
standing underclassmen, awarding prizes 
individuals for excellence 

bring the work the chapter 
the attention the college and the com- 
munity, the following activities have been 
successfully utilized some chapters: spon- 
sorship picnic for orphans, voluntary 
service local hospitals, organization 
college book sale benefit scholarship 

The members further advocated includ- 
ing the chapter programs lectures 
guest speakers, notably local business men 
and exchange students and professors who 
can bring chapter members broad view- 
points upon community and world affairs. 


Group How may alumni 
interest Kappa Delta maintained? 


was agreed that some interest 
later alumni organization should stimu- 


lated while members are college. The 
ideal organization, however, that which 
initiated the alumni group The 
alumni should work their own programs 
and make reports that may sent the 
form news letter members dis- 
tant areas. The role the institution chap- 
ter would that providing up-to-date 
membership lists, that alumni various 
districts may continue their contact with 
each 


Dr. Katherine Vickery presented time- 
and significant report her recent visit 
Russia member the Comparative 
Education tour. She stressed the outstand- 
ing accomplishments all aspects Rus- 
sian education and cautioned that the 
United States maintain its position 
international leadership, the American peo- 
ple must restore education its rightful 
place respected and valued influence 
modern life. 

—REPORTER 


must keep ever mind that the cultivation the individual our 
single goal, the sole reason for our being. Consequently, every change and 
development contemplated the methods education must judged 
the first instance according its effectiveness achieving this 


“In science read, preference the newest works; literature, the 
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Fellowship International Education 
Award for Foreign Study and Travel 1960-1961 


KAPPA DELTA 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 


OPEN TO: 


Competent professional workers education and related fields: 


Who are ready undertake significant educational study country 
countries other than the United States. 
Who are prepared spend nine months more residence abroad 
pursuit the study. 
Who have reached stage professional life equivalent doctoral status 
who have completed the doctorate. 
Who possess are willing acquire some knowledge the countries 
visited and acquaintance with the language, needed. 


No 


Who have the experience and preparation necessary undertake the 
study and contribute international cultural understanding. 


Who are holding who expect hold positions for which the above 


study and travel will helpful. 


Whoare American citizens. 


APPLY TO: 


Miss Florence Stratemeyer, Chairman 


Committee Fellowship International Education 


Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Application blanks available request 


Final date for filing application data: February 1960 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS PREVIOUS FELLOWS 


No. Justman, THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOLS, $1.00 
(published) 

No. Franklin Parker, AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA, $1.75 (In press. Expected December.) 

No. may ordered from Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio. No. and succeeding volumes (to announced) may ordered from 
The Ohio State University Press, 164 West Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 
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